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Sell Doors 
That Satisfy 








You can increase your sash and 
door trade by getting a stock of 
our choice California White Pine 
products. The softness and beauty 
of grain makes a combination of 
qualities that pleases the prospec- 
tive sash and door buyer every 


time. 





Calif sale White Pine 
Sash and Doors 





Are rapidly superceding Northem 
Pine products and you will find a 
steadily increasing demand for our 
doors among your own trade. We 
are in a position to help you get 
this trade and increase your profits. 


Prompt shipments at all times. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS. 





Weed Lumber Co., 
Weed, California. 




















JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2%, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 
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New Orleans, Portland, Ore. © Seattle. © Chicago, 





LOOK AT 
THESE 
SAMPLES 


Notice how perfectly 
they match? That's 
why we call it 





“ SURE-FIT” 


FLOORING. 


MARE so every piece fits correctly. Will not shrink | 


nor swell because our new process dries the lumber 
with the pores open from the center of the stock. 


Hollow backed, tongued and grooved, and end matched | 


by specially designed machines. 
Made of the famous White Rock Maple and beautiful 


Wisconsin Birch. 








Write for quotations. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day 
of December, 1909. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 























BANKS AND AUTOMOBILE MAKING. 


The banks of the United States seem to have become 
somewhat alarmed over the heavy expenditure for 
automobiles. In some sections of the country, it is 
reported, they are declining to make loans, even to 
applicants of the highest standing, when it is known 
that the money is to be used in paying for automo- 
biles. Kansas and Nebraska bankers are taking par- 


ticularly drastic measures to stop the buying of auto- . 


mobiles by farmers and others who are financially un- 
able to carry the load, but whose, good judgment is 
overbalanced by the desire to own motor cars. Alli 
of which makes it apparent that the automobile indus- 
try has until lately been supported toa considerable 


LAN iid | 


extent by the financial institutions at both manufac- 
turing and selling ends. 

The effect of this change in banking policy is al- 
ready noticeable. One machinery man, closely iden- 
tified with the lumber industry, stated last week, after 
a visit to New York and other eastern points, that 
he found everything in fairly good condition except 
the automobile trade; that the manufacturers of motor 
cars were visibly depressed and worried over the 
future of their business. In most instances they as- 
signed overproduction as the cause of the trouble, but, 
when questioned, reluctantly admitted that the country 
could not take care of their output without borrowing 
money, and that if the bankers were disposed to shut 
down on this class of loans the output of automobiles 
would have to be reduced greatly. 

It is understood that a prominent Michigan automobile 
manufacturing concern laid off 3,000 men last week, a fact 
particularly significant in view of the class of business 
principally catered to by this concern—the country 
and farmers’ trade. It is noticeable also that the 
financial papers have contained offers to sell con- 
trolling interests in several automobile manufacturing 
concerns, and that a number who have been confident 
of the future of the automobile business are trying 
to unburden themselves of their holdings 

Bankers explain their attitude by saying that the 
farmer who borrows to pay for a motor car. frequently 
finds the expense of maintenance so high that he is 
unable to repay the loan. Eventually he forgets that 
the bank was extending a favor in lending him the 
money and comes to feel that the banker is a shark 
and is bleeding him of interest which he ean not afford 
to pay. Thus an otherwise loyal customer is turned 
against his banker friend, with a consequent loss of 
business to the bank. 

Just how*the automobile interests are going to pro- 
tect themselves is not plain. It appears that the manu- 
facture of cars has increased beyond a reasonable point 
and, in all probability, consolidation and absorption 
will retire many factories from the field. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION. 


The last week has recorded two important changes 
in the railroad situation. Master in Chancery Dickson, 
who heard the evidence in the western rate case, has 
filed his report in the United States circuit court for 
the district of Minnesota, recommending that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be enjoined from enforcing 
a rate of 45 cents on lumber from Portland to St. Paul, 
and 55 cents from Portland to Chicago. In substance, 
the master’s report recommends that the court shall 
nullify the orders of the commission relating to the 
rates on lumber east of the Pembina line, which is 
made up of the western boundaries of Minnesota, Iowa 
and Missouri. If the court, after argument, shall 
enter a decree upon the master’s finding, the roads will 
be permitted to put into effect the 50-cent rate to St. 
Paul and the 60-cent rate to Chicago. There is no pos- 
sible way, however, of ascertaining just what the out- 
come will be, as the whole question may be argued 
before the circuit court, and, upon a decree being en- 
tered, the case will be appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. . 

The other feature of the week’s railroad news was 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pending all rate advances under the power given the 
commission under the new railroad law. The first 
hearing upon these advances will be held in New York 
city, August 15, unless the railroads or the shippers 
ask for more time in which to prepare their respective 
eases. In view of the enormous number of tariffs af- 
fected by the order, it is probable that the commission 
will be compelled to suspend the advances, or a con- 
siderable portion of them, for the full ten months, the 





time during which it is permitted to continue its inves- 
tigation. In the meantime, the railroads will be ac- 
tively engaged in preparing their evidence, and ship- 
ping interests necessarily must lose no tiie in getting 
their case ready for the commission. 

A full report of the railroad situation, together with 
expressions of the views of a number of lumbermen on 
the proposed advance in rates, appears on page 36 of 
this issue. 
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COMING — THE COMMISSARY ANNUAL. 


Frequent utterance has been given to the idea that anyone engaging in the lumber 
manufaeturing business takes upon himself the burden of establishing or directing 
various other branches of trade. Ordinarily the lumberman must build, equip and 
operate a railroad; establish and maintain accommodations for workers in the woods 
and the mill; build a plant, equip and operate it and, last but far from least, put in 
a stock of general merchandise sufficient for the needs of those dependent thereon 
for supplies. After lumber is made necessarily it must be sold. In this manner, the 
lumber manufacturer is identified with every phase of modern commerce, with the 
possible exception of agriculture. 

The oldtime commissary was a makeshift arrangement, the lumber manufacturer 
acting as intermediary between some general store and the simple needs of the men 
in the woods or at the mill. In the early days in the Great Lakes region a wagonload 
of merchandise provided a complete stock. Occasionally additional goods were carried 
in over the ‘‘tote road’’ during the winter. Boots, shoes, clothing, tobacco and snuff 
comprised the stock. 'The ¢;.mp fare included such substantial delicacies as salt pork, 
beans, potatoes and bread. The men were paid a monthly wage and boarded. 

The modern commissary shows a wonderful improvement over the old ‘‘ wannigan’’ 
of twenty years ago. Current lumbering operations are conducted on a much larger 
scale than heretofore and, naturally, a great variety and assortment of goods must 
be carried in order to satisfy the requirements of a larger and more varied trade. 

It 18 not unusual at this time to find a well stocked store handling all varieties of 
merchandise at the sawmill town. Staple articles of food and clothing and feed for 
the live stock are bought in carload lots. The ‘‘store at the saw mill,’’ as it is 
known locally in many sections, carries a higher class and a greater assortment of 
goods than does the general crossroads store. 

The amount of business done at some of these institutions is surprising. Some of 
the smaller stores do only a few thousand dollars of business each year, but from 
the business of the smallest to that of the largest institutions of this kind a glance 
will carry the investigator from a business of thousands to one of millions of dollars. 
A mercantile establishment at one plant in West Virginia does a business of about 
$250,000 annuaily. This serves the woodsmen and mill crew at one point. In other 
sections of the country, where operations are conducted on a broader basis and where 
the purchasing department of the commissary buys for a number of establishments, 
the annual transactions run far into the millions. 

This business has developed as an adjunct of the lumber trade and was practically 
unknown until two years ago, when the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN first directed attention 
to it by publishing a commissary edition. Since then steady progress has been made 
and indication of the improvement of this branch of the business is furnished by 
the recent meeting of commissary managers at Baltimore. 

‘Next week’s regular issue of the LUMBERMAN will carry a full account of the 
organization of commissary managers and a great deal of space will be devoted to 
the commissary. This announcement is made with a view of suggesting to lumbermen 
that they secure copies of next week’s issue and place them in the hands of the men 
who manage their commissary business. The issue will be filled with interesting and 
instructive discussions of questions with which the commissary manager is con- 
fronted every day. The Baltimore convention marks in this business an epoch with 
which the man who presides over the destinies of the commissary department should 
become thoroughly acquainted. 


STATUS OF INDEPENDENT SHIPPERS ON TAP LINES. 


Orders have been issued by several trunk lines of the South canceling all divisions 
of through rates with pioneer or originating roads. In lumber and railroad circles 
it is believed generally that all such allowances will be withdrawn as soon as legally 
possible. Were these roads put in merely to serve some particular manufacturing 
plant, the cancelation of the Civisions would be a severe blow to the interests affected. 
The influence of their withdrawal, however, is much more far-reaching and drastic. 





It will bring about readjustment of rates and, in a practical way, wipe out the old , 


blanket system, whereby the railroads endeavored to place lumber manufacturers at 
widely separated points on a rate equality. 

Development of the timber resources of Arkansas, Louisiana and some other sections 
of the South has been encouraged by the blanket-rate system. Large tracts of timber 
at a distance from main lines of road were substantially placed on a parity with those 
immediately adjoining the road by allowances which, in part, covered the extra cost 
of getting out the product. If on account of distance from its timber supply the 
extra cost of logging a mill would be 50 or 75 cents, the railroads, by making an 
allowance to the originating carrier, sought to place the two operators on a parity. 
In course of time, as the roads were extended and new territory opened up, these 
originating lines became carriers of logs, lumber, merchandise of all kinds, express, 
passengers and mail. In fact, they performed all the functions,of a railroad, not 
only merely for one large mill but for the farmers and independent manufacturers 
along the road. Cancellation of the rates which these roads have established places the 
independent operators whom they serve absolutely at the mercy of the trunk line roads. 
The situation of any producer of freight on these originating lines may be far from 
comfortable after the rates heretofore enjoyed have been withdrawn. 

Many of the socalled tap lines are serving one or more of such institutions. Some 
of them are operating in one or more states and, as before related, are carrying 
freight, passenger, mail and express business. They can not continue to serve the 
public without compensation. They can not, under the law, discriminate between 
shippers on their lines.” If their function as common earriers is discontinued the 
independent operator is at the mercy of the owner of the main line. Instead of such 
mills or factories being put on a rate equality with mills on the main lines, they will be 
at such disadvantage as the owners of the roads see fit to impose. They can not, of 
course, pay heav; differentials and the railroads, if they so elect, may impose such 
rates as to amount to confiscation of mill property. 

Orders issued by the railroad companies, which, it is claimed, have been sanctioned 
and supported by the Interstate Commerce Commission, will upset the blanket-rate 
system in the South, and this system, once destroyed, necessarily will go far toward 
ushering in a chaotic state preceding the readjustment of values. 

The withdrawal of divisions will serve to make the building of feeder lines unprofit- 
able and retard development in districts which today have not the benefit of adequate 


transportation, and will create havoe and not confer any material benefit on any 
party at interest save, possibly, slightly to jncrease the earnings of the principal 
transportation companies. The first effect of the withdrawal of the divisions will be 
to place the infant industries along the tap lines at such a rate disadvantage as to 
preclude possibility of profit. 


A MONSTER LOGGING CONGRESS. 


If any phase of logging operations in the West was not thoroughly ventilated, if 
the history and possible future of any device or mechanism was not thoroughly 
described, a very careful analysis of the subjects discussed at the Pacifle Logging 
Congress fails to reveal such omission. Judges exclusively in this way, the logging 
congress was a tremendous success. When, however, the facts are taken into account 
that every lumber manufacturing section of the West was represented, that logging 
methods of different means and under varied environment were contrasted and 
argued, the scope of the work of the congress can be more thoroughly appreciated. 

It is not feasible to review all of the papers presented. There were twenty-five to 
thirty set addresses on as many different subjects and, in addition thereto, lively 
discussions of some of the points brought out. 

This loggers’ congress emphasizes the possibilities of similar work between those 
in charge of the woods operations in other sections of the United States. The present 
has been characterized as. the age of codperation, which means a desire to profit 
by the experiences of cthers engaged in similar lines of work and a willingness to 
give as well as to take. 

The papers read at the second annual loggers’ conference were prepared by men 
of wide experience. They are not the vapid imaginings of theorists or the utterances 
of paid advocates—rather the dispassionate conclusions of men who have tested 
various processes and different kinds of machinery under specific conditions and found 
them equal to the tasks set, or who are able to point out their possibilities for good. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints this week many of the characteristic addresses 
prepared, discussed and read at Portland last week. It regrets very much that space 
does not permit of publication of all of them. Those given serve to show the 
importance of the logging operations to the lumber industry of the Coast. Because 
of the character of the country and the size of the timber, work of logging a mill 
in the West is far more complicated and arduous than in any other section of the 
world, with the possible exception of mahogany operations in the tropics. 

The lumber industry ranks first among the manufacturing interests of Oregon and 
Washington and high among those of the other lumber producing states of the West, 
and it is fitting, therefore, that men of big caliber should be identified with this 
industry and are giving freely of their time in solving the many problems which the 
work of getting out timber brings up for consideration. 








THE MATTER WITH YELLOW PINE. 


ELKHART, IND., July 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Referring to 
your article on ‘‘ Production and Distribution of Yellow Pine,’’ I find it of 
considerable interest, having sold this wood for the last eleven years. I 
agree with you as to salesman creating new demands, but am sorry to say 
that he gets very little encouragement or assistance from the mills. They 
all seem to want to make everything standard with the least amount of 
trouble to themselves. 

We handle nothing but high grade stock from the largest mills in the 
South and have only one mill out of the six we represent that will make 
anything but the regular listed stock. One of these mills, having a capacity 
of 200,000 feet a day and one of the pioneers in the business, saws nothing 
shorter than 10 feet from the saw, making no lath, but everything going 
to the burner. It gets a few 8-foot pieces in cutoffs behind the planer. 

We have calls for straight cars in 6- and 8-foot stock worked to flooring, 
ceiling and drop siding at fairly good prices, also a demand for 2-, 4- and 
foot lengths Nos. 1 and 2 common for crating, also a large demand for 

B and better stock for stepladders running 13 to 29-inch lengths or multiples 
of same. Also have calls for short stock for lawn swings. 

There is a large demand for 10- and 12-inch B and Cather finish %4-inch 
thick, this to be worked to panel stock. I had an offer of 100 cars of this 
material last year and could get no one to even make us a price on it. This 
would be standard stock if the mills would cut it. The sash and door fac- 
tories are all buying 1-inch stock at the present time and working it down 
to scant 5. This is a loss of 25 percent without any reasonable excuse. 
They talk about off grades accumulating, but these could be ripped and 
worked to 5 ceiling without any loss. 

Millions of feet of yellow pine could be saved annually if the mills would 
make an effort to supply the wants of the trade. Their methods are to make 
standard stock and force the consumer to adapt it to his needs rather than 
to manufacture the stock the way it is wanted. I believe you can do con- 
siderable good in working up sentiment with the mills along this line. 

H. I. IsBeu. 


At the semiannual meeting of the yellow pine manufacturers a plan was proposed 
for increasing the demand for the wood by eflightening the public in regard to its 
suitability for different purposes. The project was acted upon favorably and instruc- 
tions were given to canvass the sentiments of the membership with a view to securing 
the opinions of all. 

It is somewhat difficult to harmonize the action taken with that positive comment 
of the correspondent in the foregoing letter. The statements made are direct and 
pointed reiterations of the charges so frequently preferred by foreign consumers of 
American products, namely, that American producers expect their customers to use 
what is turned out, and fail or refuse to turn out what the trade requires. 

lt is a far different matter to establish a market for some specialty for which a 
demand is created than to set arbitrary standards of manufacture and demand that 
the trade shall supply its requirements by using one of the standard materials. Par- 
ticularly does this apply to lumber manufacturers whose products are remanufactured 
and reshaped to suit the special needs of scores of users. 

In discussing this question heretofore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN frequently has 
pointed out the financial reward which is to be reaped by the concern or concerns 
which would manufacture yellow pine specialties. Of course, the record of the mill cut 
would not show such a large quantity of material handled in the course of twelve 
months, but the financial record of the institution that discovers there are other 
customers than wholesale and retail dealers and railroad and construction companies 
unquestionably would be much more satisfactory. 
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The statements made by the correspondent are so pointed as to require no elabora- 
tion. If yellow pine manufacturers are not willing to eater to the demand for special 
stock—if they do insist that everybody who uses yellow pine shall take the standard 
product and reshape it to suit the peculiarities of his trade—it is time new ideas and 
blood were injected into the rank and file of producers. The old admonition to make 
less lumber; to manufacture it better; to use all of the log taken to the mill econom- 
ically and to turn out material shaped to fit the requirements of consumers is as 
potent today as when first voiced. The progress trade has made appears to be very 
narrowly circumscribed. 

In keeping with conservation ideas any increase in the commercial product from a 
certain quantity of logs above that now or heretofore secured means so much gain. 
To follow out this idea intelligently the manager of the mill should spend a day or 
several days watching the character of the refuse that is carried to the burner. The 
sales manager should visit the wood using factories of the United States and study 
the shapes and qualities of the finished pieces of wood used in the manufacture of the 
hundreds of articles a few of which have been named. Then these men should have 
a heart to heart conference. If such a course be adopted and followed systematically 
not only will the returns from the manufacturing operations show to better advantage 
but the trade will be supplied with material which it can use more economically and 
for which it should be willing to pay proportionately higher prices. 


- SOURCES OF NEW YORK’S LUMBER SUPPLY. 


Nothing shows more graphically the change in the lumber trade in the eastern 
field than an examination into the class of lumber handled by New York dealers and 
a comparison with the New York market as it was a few years ago. The suprem- 
acy of New York as a lumber producing district dates from the period 1830-1840, 
when West Troy and Albany were the great wholesale markets. At that time the 
foundation of the lumber business of Buffalo and the Tonawandas was being laid, 
but those points were not prominent. White pine was the important wood. Spruce 
and hemlock were manufactured and handled, but were looked upon as inferior for 
almost any use. 

After the early ’40s the manufacture of white pine began to diminish and, as a 
consequence, other woods came into prominence. For many years, however, the lumber 
handled in the metropolitan district and throughout New York state was largely of 
home production and it was only as the supply diminished and the vanishing point 
became visible that the numerous woods which now constitute the bulk of the trade 
in New York state began to compete with the local product. The westward movement 
of the center of lumbering operations eventually brought Michigan pine to the front 
in the New York territory, and for many years the bulk of the lumber handled was 
cut in the Saginaw valley, the Alpena district and, in fact, all along the east coast 
of Michigan, and was shipped by sailing vessel to Buffalo, Tonawanda and some of it 
down through the Erie canal. 

A great fleet of lumber carriers was employed in transporting a considerable share 
of the Michigan output to the world’s greatest lumber markets for distribution. New 
York state clung to the pine habit until Michigan exhausted the major portion of its 
pine resources. Even after the Michigan supply had been practically exhausted the 
insistent demand of the New York trade resulted in the building up of an import 
business in Canadian white pine. Gradually, however, New York has turned to the 
use and recognition of other woods. 

North Carolina pine was first introduced in the ’70s and, for many years, made slow 
progress. Later came the longleaf pine of the central South and, finally, western 
woods began to make their appearance. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently made a canvass of the New York trade for 
the purpose of ascertaining just what New York dealers are handling. Fifty-seven 
replies were received, from which the following extracts shed a little light on the 
remarkable variety of lumber handled. One dealer says: 





We use large quantities of yellow pine roofers, shortleaf and Virginia 
yellow pine plank and timber, as well as longleaf yellow pine timber and 
plank, hemlock and spruce. We also handle large quantities of yellow pine 
flooring, all grades of yellow pine and spruce ceiling, plain and quartered 
white oak, white pine, redwood, whitewood, cypress, Tennessee chestnut, 
birch, brown and white ash, Oregon fir and cédar. 


Another dealer gives the following proportions: 
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Red and white oak from Tennessee and West Virginia............. 10 cars 
A Troy dealer says: 


The most noticeable change in recent years is the increasing quantity of 
lumber from the Pacific coast. Red cedar shingles and bevel siding are 
substantially. supplanting white pine, and fir flooring is coming into general 
use. We deal extensively in yellow pine dimension. Four years ago we 
introduced Oregon fir dimension, which is giving excellent satisfaction. We 
recently received une consignment of fir via Cape Horn and expect to receive 
more by the same route. The completion of the Panama canal means much 
to the eastern lumber trade. 


A Long Island dealer gives the following proportions: 
250,000 feet of North Carolina roofers. 
100,000 feet of Tonawanda and Michigan white pine. 
200,000 feet of eastern spruce. 
100,000 feet of West Virginia spruce. 
60,000 feet of Pennsylvania hemlock. 
300,000 feet of North Carolina ceiling, flooring ete. 
50,000 feet of Alabama yellow pine. 
50,000 feet of Louisiana red cypress. 
50,000 feet of New York spruce. 
800,000 British Columbia shingles. 


One of the largest concerns in Rochester reports that white pine figures about 10 
percent of its sales, the bulk of the stock sold for house building being hemlock 
framing, yellow pine sheathing and flooring and Washington red cedar shingles. 

A prominent dealer at Medina reports that the stock handled in 1909 consisted of 


North Carolina pine from Virginia and North Carolina, hemlock from Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin, white pine from Michigan, a quantity of longleaf pine from Mis- 
sissippi, cedar products from Michigan, red cedar shingles from Washington, Wash- 
ington fir, West Virginia poplar, Michigan maple, and some British Columbia fir, 

An oldtime dealer at Oneonta says: 

Southern and western woods are gradually taking the place of native stock 
and the different kinds of material each lumber yard carries would have been 
unheard of ten years ago. About 50 percent of the white pine, basswood and 
oak is furnished locally, but this is at least 25 percent less than it was five 
years ago. We believe this will fall about 10 percent each year until the 
local supply is practically exhausted. 


A dealer at North Tonawanda lists the following items, their importance being in 
the order named: Hemlock, yellow pine, white pine, hardwoods, redwood siding, 
basswood siding, white pine siding, oak flooring, maple, spruce, cypress, beech, red 
cedar shingles, white cedar posts and Canadian lath. 

These are typical of a large number of replies received, some dealers reporting 
that they handle all the classes of lumber mentioned and, in addition, considerable 
quantities of red gum or hazel walnut, mahogany ete. As a matter of fact, New York 
today draws upon the entire lumber producing territory of the United States for 
structural material, finish, flooring, box lumber, sash and doors ete. The home pro- 
duction has been reduced to a point where it hardly counts. The white pine cargo 
trade remains an important factor and considerable weight must be attached to the 
eargo business from the Saginaw valley, distributing Canada white pine, and to the 
cargo trade in Michigan hardwoods. 

The change in the lumber handied has carried with it a change in transportation. 
North Carolina pine goes into the New York market by cargo from Norfolk and 
other points; yellow pine by cargo from Savannah, Jacksonville, New Orleans, Gulf- 
port ete. Both woods are also shipped into the state by rail. Cypress goes largely by 
cargo from New Orleans, the western New York trade being supplied by rail ship- 
ment. A great quantity of hardwood lumber from Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and some from India goes into New York by rail. Inland Empire pine 
goes across the country by rail and the demand for this stock is increasing very 
rapidly. Pacific coast products are handled in a variety of ways. Redwood moves 
largely by rail. Shingles and Oregon and Washington fir are handled by rail, by 
cargo around Cape Horn, by vessel to Coatzacoalcas, thence across the isthmus of 
Tehuantepee via Tehuantepec National railway to Salinas Cruz, again loaded and 
transported to New York by vessel. Thus it is apparent that no producing section 
has anything like a monopoly on the trade of the metropolitan district or of any 
portion of the state, and it seems that, as the center of manufacture recedes, the 
eastern markets develop a demand for a greater variety of lumber, the dealer being 
compelled in self-protection to handle anything and everything. This is particularly 
true of the large yard and it is noticeable in these reports that the small yards have 
not, as a rule, undertaken to handle more than three or four kinds of dimension 
lumber, giving their preference to North Carolina and yellow pine, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin hemlock and Canadian pine and spruce and also West Virginia spruce. 
With dealers of this class western products have not made such great inroads, 
although nearly all of them handle large quantities of red cedar shingles. It is 
probable than in ten years the New York trade will be handling as miscellaneous an 
assortinent of lumber as is today found in some of the large distributing yards on the 
Pacific coast or those of Europe, which draw their supplies from the entire United 
States, from Central and South America, the Philippines, Japan, India, Africa, and, 
in fact, all parts of the world where timber grows. 





THE OLD GUARD DIES BUT NEVER SURRENDERS. 


Muskegon, Mich., is little mentioned these days in the lumber press where once it 
commanded columns concerning its. annual production of nearly a billion feet of 
lumber. Its glory as a lumber market has faded. Its last saw mill but one burned 
a few days ago. It is now known for the manufacture of automobiles, of motors, 
of knit goods and other commodities in which the forest has little or no part. 
The manufacturing city of the present is larger and better than the sawmill city 
of the past. 

But as its prominence as a lumber city was due to a group of men, so is its 
present position due to that same group of citizens. The old guard of lumbermen 
long since passed out of the arena of business as lumber manufacturers. Some of 
them were cut out in the ’80s; most of them concluded their operations in the 
90s; but they did not depart for new fields. They remained loyal to the city that 
had made them great and that they had made great. - 

This old guard is passing rapidly from life, as long ago it passed from the lumber 
business. The recent death of A. V. Mann adds another to the roster of the great 
beyond. Hackley, Hills, Moon and others of noted name and honored memory have 
departed with the passing of the years. 

In Muskegon the memory of these men is revered for the loyalty with which they 
remained and built up the city of their choice when their own industry locally was 
a thing of the past. There are of that old guard but a few survivors, and these 
are looked upon in their own city with that tender interest and regard with which 
the country is wont each year to view the thinning ranks of its defenders on each 
Memorial day. There is the same sense of public indebtedness and public admiration. 
It is not the men alone who are admired, but their faithfulness to their own homes 
and firesides commands admiration. ; 

The story of Muskegon is the story of many other lumber cities which are lumber 
cities no more. Williamsport, Pa., once second in the production of lumber in the 
United States, claims also some of the veterans who made it great. There are other 
cities of similar history that also have their old guard of lumber manufacturers. 

The lumbermen of this country have demonstrated the high character of their 
vocation. While its first purpose, like that of all other industries, is personal profit, 
the direct result is great public benefit. That benefit has been increased by the 
character of the men engaged in the manufacture of lumber. The old guard is 
passing, but it has refused to surrender to any enemy but Death. Its activities 
having been lessened by fading forests it has turned the hand of industry to other 
pursuits and bas continued fo serve the public and the public good until the final 
trump. 
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TEXAS’ BRILLIANT CROPS AND PROSPECTS. 


While people are dodging around among the crop ‘‘scares’’ this season it is 
cheering to know that at least one state in the Union, and that an empire within 
itself, has nothing but good cheer about the crops to send forth to the country at 
large. That state is Texas. An example of the general reports about the crops of 
that state which are being published from week to week is one from Austin. It is 
to the effect that the favorable crop prospects in almost every locality in the state 
make the outlook most encouraging. Banks are preparing to meet a larger than usual 
demand for money to handle cotton. In the more southern portion of the state the 
crop is so.well advanced as almost to insure a good yield. The general absence of the 
boll weevil this season is an important factor in the situation. Except in certain 
localities no complaint has been made of this pest. 

Rains have been seasonable in nearly all parts of the cotton sections of the state. 
In the ranch territory of western Texas, where has been the greatest increase of farm 
acreage, rains have been abundant and timely, not only for cotton but for other crops. 

Building activities in the cities and towns of the state show no decrease on account 
of hot weather, no midsummer dullness having been reported. There is remarkable 
activity in land dealings and general realty transactions. 

A noticeable feature of operations in land is the unusually large number of selec- 
tions and purchases on the part of homeseekers. On one recent day more than 700 
prospective investors and settlers from the middle West arrived at San Antonio, and 
from there scattered through the territory southward and that bordering on the Rio 
Grande, where the once great cattle ranches are being rapidly converted into farms. 

It is anticipated by the railroad managers that the homeseekers’ movement the 
coming fall will break all records. Land prices are advancing steadily. 

With such a favorable present status, with the excellent prospects added, there 
should be a good demand for lumber in Texas from now forward, irrespective of what 
may be doing in that line in other parts of the country. In fact, good reports have 
been coming from the Texas trade all along, especially within the month. 


MILL AND SALES MANAGERS SHOULD AMALGAMATE. 


Trees are cut into such log lengths as called for by the man in charge of logging. 
Certain sizes of logs are loaded and hauled to the mill as requested. The pond crew 
sends into the mill logs that will produce the character of product desired at a 
particular time. The sawyer turns the log so as to get the best possible product 
from it, or to produce lumber conforming to the orders he has received. Daily reports 
of cut and stocks on hand are furnished by the mill managers to the sales depart- 
ment. In turn, the sales department sends specifications for future cutting. Timbers 
and other special stock are cut and shipped to order. Stocks of standard sizes and 
qualities accumulate or become depleted in response to the vagaries of demand. 

From the foregoing it should be evident that profits may be dissipated in either 
the manufacturing or distributing end of the business. It requires close supervision 
on the part of the general manager to make the two branches work in harmony. It 
has been held frequently that the manufacturing end of the yellow pine business 
receives a greater share of the attention of the general manager than does the sales 
department. Notwithstanding, representatives of the sales departments of the larger 
concerns always are present at association meetings and take an active part in the 





proceedings; mill managers are not. 

J. Lewis Thompson, president of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 1s 
advoeating the attendance of mill managers at the annual and semiannual gatherings 
of the organization. The association should broaden the under- 
standing of the heads of the two departments. It also might be responsible for more 
frequent conferences between the sales office and the mill and create a better under- 
standing between the two. Ordinarily, their relations are in complete accord, but it 
would seem from recent statements that neither the man in charge of operations nor 
the man in charge of sales understands exactly what character of product can be 
produced and sold to the best advantage. In other words, neither one nor the other 
has completely mastered the possibilities ,of yellow pine logs or the possible uses for 
which the product of a log could be employed. Until such complete understanding 
exists the operator can not hope to achieve the best results. Any plan that will 
bring this about should be encouraged. 


resulting 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE TRAVELING SALESMAN. 


In the lumber business, in that element known as traveling salesmen, are thou- 
sands of bright young men who not only know the lumber business but have mastered 
the new profession of salesmanship. Predictions have been made that the importance 
of the traveling salesman is on the wane and that the necessity for the traveling 
salesman is passing. It is a mistaken idea, for certainly no element that has 
developed so rapidly and has played so important a part in the transmission of 
lumber from the manufacturer to the final consumer can be eliminated or seriously 





reduced. 

This fact is demonstrated by the rapid rise of the traveling salesman to importance 
in the lumber industry. Not so many years ago, as men talk history, a lumber 
manufacturer in Williamsport, Pa., planned a vacation trip to the city of Washington. 
He had in the latter territory a customer who kad bought lumber for years through 
the media of the mails and telegraph. It oecurred to this Williamsport manufacturer 
that it would be a pleasant thing to meet this customer face to face, so he stopped off 
on his journey, dropped casually into the office of his customer and inquired his need. 

This retailer was astonished and complimented by the visit of the millman from 
Williamsport. He dusted off his best chair but expressed regret that he needed 
nothing at the time. They had a pleasant visit and the manufacturer returned to 
his hotel. Later in the evening, shortly before the time for the departure of the 
train, the retailer rushed breatblessly into the hotel and sought out the manufacturer. 
He said that it would be a shame for the manufacturer to come so far and receive no 
order, so, while his requirements were none, he had made up an order for a mixed 
car in order that his conscience might not be troubled with the memory of the futile 
visit of the manufacturer. 

Personal relations between buyer and seller are so desirable that they eventually 
have become a necessity.. Today the manufacturer almost universally meets his 
customer through the medium of a fiesh and blood representative. Such personal 


contact gives a knowledge of personal characteristics and results in greater ability 
to serve. The discussion of grades, prices, deliveries and terms is a cumbersome 
thing by mail and scarcely less so by telephone; but, aside from the greater con- 
venience of transacting business through a traveling salesman, is the building up of 
that personal acquaintance that makes easy and pleasant the transfer of commodities. 
It is easier to appeal to the judgment of a flesh and blood man than to an almost 
imaginary and entirely remote individual in another city. 

The traveling salesman has come to stay. At first an innovation, produced by 
competitive conditions, he quickly made himself a necessity. Men may talk of 
associations and all those other things that have done so much to bring manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer together and to put the factory buyer in close touch with 
the source of his supply, but the real and great welding influence upon the two great 
elements of the trade—buyer and seller—has been the traveling salesman. He has 
made business a personal matter; he has made buyer and seller flesh and blood men 
talking to each other face to face; he has lifted business out of the prosy obscurity 
of correspondence and placed discourse on the high plane of personal contact and 
personal understanding. 


PAY HEED TO INSPECTOR’S ADVICE. 


A member of the inspection bureau of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
visits about once a month every mill affiliated with the organization. This official 
checks the work of the grading crews, makes recommendations and departs. The 
mill manager alone can force compliance with the recommendations of the inspector. 
The inspection service is not compulsory and if the owners so elect they can wholly 
disregard the advice given. 

The experience of twenty years has shown that the inspection system of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association has been one of the most valuable features of the 
work carried on by that organization. The manufacturer who never receives a com- 
plaint on the stock sent out should investigate very closely the character of material 
being shipped. The official inspectors have been instrumental in educating the 
mill and yard crews in proper classification of lumber. The mill owner has this 
assistance in educating his workmen relative’ to the character of lumber which will 
conform to the grading rules of the association. The official inspector is an abso- 
lutely disinterested party. His remuneration is exactly the same whether or not 
the mill is shipping high or low quality of stock. At the same time, the inspector 
knows from experience that if the grades are not up to standard objections will be 
made and future trouble and expense incurred; if better than standard material is 
being shipped the manufacturer is losing money needlessly. 

A prominent manufacturer recently stated that too little attention was being paid 
to the suggestions of official inspectors. Too frequently the mill owner is inclined 
to pass it off with a remark like this: ‘‘Oh, well, our customers demand a better 
class of material,’’ or ‘‘Our trade is taking this kind of stock and is satisfied with 
it. Why should we change?’’ In answer this operator stated that the reason for a 
change was that if better than standard quality was being shipped the manufacturer 
was losing money, and if the grades were below standard he owed it to himself as a 
business man to deliver what his customers were entitled to receive. 


LAKES TO THE GULF WATERWAY OPENED. 


It seems that not much longer will there be anything in the way of forwarding 
lumber from the lower Mississippi river points to the Chicago market except a profit 
consideration that may be involved in the operation. The recent blowing out of an 
old bridge between the Chicago Sanitary District power house below Lockport and 
of a towpath bridge over the Illinois and Michigan canal, at Ruby street, Joliet, has 
opened a barge and power boat waterway from Chicago by way of the drainage 
canal and that section of the Illinois and Michigan canal between Lockport and the 
Illinois river. 

The seetion of the old canal connecting the deep drainage waterway with the 
Illinois river is but four feet deep, but it will be kept full by the flow from Lake 
Michigan through the drainage canal, and will be navigable for barges and power 
boats. A St. Louis shipping concern and also a Chicago interest are said to be ready 
to put on lines of barges between St. Louis and Chicago as soon as they can procure 
the boats. It is thought that within a short time a considerable traffic will be built 
up on the basis of the new connection between the lakes and the Mississippi river. 

Of course, this 4-foot channel is but the initiative of the larger scheme of opening 
the Desplaines river and the upper Dlinois river to a deeper waterway connection 
between Lake Michigan and lower Mississippi river ports. But it is something to 
know that barges drawing four feet of water can now be run between Chicago and the 
big river. Barges can be towed in strings and can be made to-carry a large traffic 
if there shall be a sufficient money motive to induce such a method of transportation. 

It now seems possible for manufaeturers and wholesalers of lumber at St. Louis, 
Cairo, Memphis, Helena, Vicksburg, or any other down river point, to forward their 
hardwoods and cypress to the Chicago market by water if they can see any profit 
in it. It remains to be seen whether that method of transportation will have any 
considerable attraction to shippers. The carload habit has become well settled in 
the hardwood trade, because it is handy, as expeditious as water transit in any ease, 
and generally more so, except in times of car shortage, and it divides up product 
into lots convenient for market and delivery. Rail delivered lumber is an avoidance 
of the transshipment necessary between mill and barge and between the barge and 
the railroad or terminal destination. Furthermore in case a shipment is rejected, 
or the order is canceled en route, and the shipment has to be rerouted to some other 
point, the car load is much handier than the barge load. Still, in case manufacturers 

or jobbers make sale of large blocks of lumber to be delivered from lower river to 
northern points for yard stocks or for large industrial concerns, the barge line might 
be made available to a considerable extent. 











Reassuring incidents of the current business situation consist of (1) ample material 
resources; (2) sufficient crop yields and prospects; (3) unimpaired confidence; (4) a 
perfectly stable currency; (5) sound and adequate banking resources; (6) the absence 
of prospective legislative disturbance; (7) practically universal trade activity, and 
(8) remunerative prices for everything except forest products. This solitary excep- 
tion is unwarranted. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE. | 











Reports from numerous market points indicate some awakening from the summer 
quietude that has prevailed since the middle of June. The indications are that in 
August will develop strong indications of the fall trade to be. Salesmen are getting 
restive and are preparing for the coming campaign for orders. Buyers are showing 
increased interest in stocks and inquiries are increasing. Actual buying of southern 
pine, the hardwoods and northern pine is reported more frequently than earlier in 
the month, the lumber generally being wanted immediately, showing that vacancies 
are occurring in both dealers’ and manufacturers’ stocks that must be filled. Though 
consumption during the last month of hot weather has shown some decline, the 
volume still has been iarge, indicating no approach to a serious declension. Sta- 
tistical reports of yellow pine in the South and northern pine in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota territory show that up to the middle of the year both production and 
shipments exceeded considerably the volume of both in a like portion of 1909. 
Thus the trade has entered on the last six months of the year with the strong backing 
of a good statistical showing for the first half. Evidently the lumber business of 
1910 has not been characterized by any evidence of radical weakness or decline. In 
respect to the better grades of stock, likewise, there has not been any serious loss 
in prices. The only cause of complaint made by manufacturers seems to have been 
that the margin of profit was exceedingly thin. But this complaint is equally as 
common with the cotton, iron, leather and other manufacturing lines, and even in 
merchandising, as concerning lumber. The reason for this may be found, partially 
at least, in the higher cost of the raw material than formerly, and partly in the 


generally higher cost of doing business. 
* * * 


In all branches of the lumber business the belief is prevalent that there is to be 
a good fall trade, despite the depressing influence that may arise in some portions 
of the distributive area on account of partial crop failures. Despite the extent of 
crop damage by drouth, hot winds and excessive moisture in separate parts of the 
country, it is evident that production at large, in the sense of money returns, is to 
be large, and that sectional failures, and partial failures, will not be sufficient to 
forestall an abundant primary resource for traffic and trade. This view is reflected 
by all men of affairs who have made a careful study of the situation. The grain, 
produce and cotton markets will be filled with products of the soil, the railroads will 
have all the traffic they can furnish equipment for and manufacturers and merchants 


will have all the business necessary to maintain activity through the coming year. 
* * * 


Reserves in the banking centers continue to make a favorable showing, and bank 
rates, though firm, fail to rise, as many have predicted would be the case by this 
time. All regular and substantial business is being accommodated with loans. The 
banks wisely have restricted loans and discounts to industrial and mercantile lines 


of undoubted responsibility, which has placed business on a sound basis. Readjust- © 


ments that have been made advisable and necessary by conditions that have arisen 
since the panic of 1907 have been carried out or are being provided for. If there 
should come a check to expansion and some forced economies, these influences will 
in the long run work out a good result. An abundance of capital and funds is ready 
for any business that promises good returns, and the disposition of the people is to 
take advantage of every legitimate means for material gain and advancement. The 
mere fact that capital has entered on a vast exploitation of the natural resources of 
the farther half of the West and cf the South is sufficient to warrant the belief that 
instead of expecting recession in development we may confidently look for greater 


progress than ever before. 
* * * 


Since March the tendency in the lumber market has been to restrict buying to 
‘urrent needs, with little or no intent to stock up for the future. Manufacturers 
and dealers have complained of this characteristic of the market as though it were the 
fault of somebody. As a matter of fact this attitude of buyers is only natural 
under the circumstances. The cold and backward spring caused doubt about the 
crops and had a tendency to check consumption in all outdoor work. Early in the 
vear there had been extensive contracting for stocks to be delivered weeks and 
months ahead. ‘The railroads and car factories began to restrict their commitments 
‘arly in the spring and have maintained that conservative attitude since. But 
enough contracts and orders were obtained early in the year to keep the mills 
running far into the season; largely on specials, however, instead of yard stock. 
rhe effect of constant cutting on orders naturally tended to the accumulation of 
rdinary stock, and this had to be marketed, effort at which threw the advantage 

) the buyers. In respect to the southern pine business, which is the barometer to 
imost the entire lumber trade of the country, urgency to sell became general, with 
lie result that prices softened, transit cars increased and buyers became indifferent 
‘ukers of lumber and only when they needed it for use or saw special bargains in it. 
'n a measure this feature has pertained to the lower grades of the hardwoods, to 
hemlock, low grade northern pine, to spruce and Pacific coast lumber. Meanwhile 
‘he constant ery has been for good lumber in nearly all the woods, or those with a 
specially adaptable cut. Particular lines of manufacture, like that of automobiles, 
agricultural implements, wagons, house finish, and others, have been ready all the 
season to absorb high grade stocks, and still are ready to do so. This demand has 
served to maintain firm prices on all classes of stuff within the range indicated, 
while the poorer, miscellaneous and cheaper stuff has been crowded on the market 
at weak and uncertain prices. Evidently there can not be a radical change from this 
condition until there shall be a large demand for country yard stocks and from the 
numerous consumers who use the lower grades of lumber. The urgent call from 
manufacturers who use specials, and the railroads and car shops that also use special 
sizes and qualities, while a good thing on one side of the lumber business tends to 
put the trade out of balance so far as the entire mill cut is concerned. It is probable 
that there is as large a consumption of coarse and miscellaneous lumber as formerly 
—in faet, we may consider it larger than ever before—but the demand for special 
cuts and sizes has so grown under the stimulus of expanding industrial enterprise 
that there is a tendency to over-accumulate the poorer and miscellaneous product. 


Reports from St. Louis, Kansas City and the Beaument-Lake Charles district 


indicate considerable awakening in the yellow pine trade. Good crops in the South 


west and the start that has been made in the marketing 
of winter wheat have encouraged the lineyard managers 
to begin providing for the fall trade, and the ordinary 
dealers are following suit in this particular. It is probable that there has not been 
any especial rise in demand from consumers, but that is expected as soon as the 
crops shall bave been taken care of. Prospects for trade in Texas are remarkably 
bright, on account of the good results in wheat and fruit and the excellent promise 
for corn and cotton. The same is true of Oklahoma, except portions of the western 
part. At Kansas City prices of dimension have stiffened, the gain reported having 
been 25 cents up to $1 a thousand. Like advances are reported from St. Louis. 
East of the Mississippi reports indicate that improvement has not been so marked 
as in the Southwest, but somewhat better conditions are noted in the New Orleans 
district in respect to the northern trade. In Georgia there is a disposition to relax 
prices on shed stock sufficiently to reduce stocks rather than to provide more sheé 
room. At Atlanta the state demand is good, owing to the tendency on the part of 
the farmers to build better barns and houses. Throughout Alabama and Georgia 
heavy and continued rains have injured cotton, which has a deterrent influence on 
the home trade, however. Conditions in the Southeast are much dependent on the 
outcome of the fall trade in the North. In that respect business has made but slight, 
if any, improvement in the Atlantic states, but at Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo and 
other midcountry points the southern pine business seems to be livening up to an 
encouraging degree, and prices are firmer. Altogether there is considerable encour- 
agement in southern pine conditions. The Gulf export trade continues quiet, though 
the Texas-Louisiana operators report a good movement to Mexico. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Shipments of northern pine thus far this season from the mills included in the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association continue to show increase over shipments 
in 1909. Secretary H. 8. Childs reports that shipments 
in June this year totaled 155,059,010 feet of lumber, 
compared to 126,839,274 in June last year. The 
increase in lumber shipments was 28,219,736 feet, or 22.2 percent. For the first six 
months this year more lumber was shipped than in the same portion of 1909 by 
79,060,268 feet, or 12.2 percent. Production for June showed a considerable com- 
parative falling off. Thus statistically the trade of the Northwest is in a favorable 
condition. Yet trade at present is halting because of the wheat trouble in North 
Dakota, and somewhat in South Dakota and Minnesota, Salesmen report trade very 
slow. Retail dealers are withholding orders, though their stocks are running very 
low. All are. waiting for a turn in prices and the outcome of harvest. At Chicago, 
midsummer conditions prevail, with a fair movement for the season. Dealers expect 
a good fall trade. Business is reviving at Toledo, stocks are moving slowly at 
Cleveland, trade is quiet at Pittsburg, fair at the Tonawandas and generally quiet 
in the East. Good pine is firmly held, but coarse stock is easy and moves moderately. 
Secondary product in the Saginaw valley is selling well and manufacturers are putting 
in good supplies of mill stocks. The sash and door mills are buying white pine shop 
in about customary volume. Indications are that there will not be any difficulty about 
disposing of all the good white pine at profitable figures; it remains to be seen what 
the fall market for low grade product will be. 

* * * 

In the Chicago trade short piece stuff is scarce, while the supply of 18- and 20-foot 
lengths is unusually low. The market gives indications of strength as the fall trade 
approaches, Stocks are not heavy, but are sufficient for 
the trade. At Toledo a gradual strengthening of the 
hemlock trade has been noticed within recent time, 
which is considered as a response to the better tone in yellow pine at that point. 
In the East trade is dull and featureless, and offerings from the mills are abundant. 
At Pittsburg more buying is reported and prices are fairly steady. In the local 
market buying is light. The mills supplying that market are running steadily. 


* * a 


NORTHERN PINE. 


HEMLOCK. 


The state of the fir, spruce and cedar trade is about as reported in recent weeks. 
The foreign demand for fir, especially from Australia, is a pronounced feature of 
business. The call from California is reviving in some 
MOUNTAIN AND degree. Good crops in that state have at some 
SLOPE. revival of building in San Francisco and other cities 
and a consequent good fall trade is looked for. The rail trade eastward from 
Oregon and Washington points is less than it would be if the spring wheat crop 
eastward of the Rocky mountains had turned out better. But the home demand 
will be good on account of the favorable crpp results in Washington, Oregon and 
the irrigated portion cf Idaho, Utah and Colorado. 


* * * 


The hardwood trade continues to be characterized by a fair movement of the 
better grades, with firm prices. The lower grades of all kinds of wood are inclined 
to slowness of, sale and_uncertain and yielding prices. 
There is no reason to look for. much change in this 
; relation between the better and poorer qualities until 
there shall be a wider range of demand and a more urgent call to replenish depleted 
stocks. Much is expected from the fall trade. The furniture manufacturers are 
preparing to resume active production and the hardwood trade is counting on that 
for a better demand for miscellaneous sorts. A good call for chestnut for .both 
house finish and furniture is mentioned from some points. The automobile makers’ 
continue to buy all the poplar suitable to their purpose that is ready for shipment, In 
the northern woods good maple and birch lead in:sales. In Wisconsin there is some 
revival of demand for rock elm, and basswood is in somewhat better demand. The 
northern hardwood trade is more or less mixed and spotty, but lumber is moving in 
fair summer volume. 


HARDWOODS. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 

During August next Chicago, Il, will entertain twenty- 
nine conventions, the greatest of them the triennial conclave 
of the Knights Templar of the United States August 8-13; 
nalf of the city’s expected 1,000,000 visitors, it is estimated, 
will be attracted by the Templar conclave. 

Fourteen balloons have already entered for an interna- 
tional balloon race which will start October 17 at St. 
Louis, Mo. Eleven aviation events are scheduled for the 
week of the triennial Knights Templar conclave at Chicago, 
Ill., August 8-13. 

Premature expiosion of a full service charge of powder, 
blowing out the breech block in a 12-inch rifle on a disap- 
pearing carriage at Fort Monroe, Virginia, July 21, caused 
the deaths of eleven men and the serious injury of five 
others. A shell from a government fortification near New- 
port, R. L., fired in target practice July 22, pierced the 
mainsail of a pleasure yacht sailing from Newport to Nar- 
ragansett Pier. 

Houston, Tex., through its city council, has put a ban on 
the use of siren whistles on automobiles. Violation of the 
ordinance is made punishable by fines. « 

Establishing an unheard of precedent, Minnesota may 
officially determine to abrogate state taxes for the year 1911, 
upon the recommendations of its governor and attorney 
general. The state treasury will carry $4,000,000 October 
1 and the year’s surplus is estimated at $1,700,000. More 
than 10,000 automobile licenses have been issued in Minne- 
sota this year, over half of them to farmers. 

Compilers of the current year’s directory of Chicago, IIl., 
estimate the city’s population at 2,367,334, based upon 
multiplying the 789,500 names in the directory by 3. 

By July 23 deaths from tetanus, due to accidents, resulting 
from celebration of the Fourth of July, numbered forty-four. 

At Atlanta, Ga., the state senate passed a bill July 21 
declaring the drinking of intoxicating liquors on passenger 
trains a misdemeanor punishable by fine.or imprisonment. 

Sixteen concerns and their officers, located in nine states, 
are involved in proceedings, under the Sherman antitrust 
law, instituted in Baltimore, Md., July 22, against the so- 
called “bath tub trust.” An alleged combine is said to con- 
trol 85 percent of the output of wash bowls, bath tubs, lava- 
tories, drinking fountains and other sanitary enameled iron 
ware. 

Alleging destruction by them of his spring crop of 150 
baskets of cherries, an orchardist of Germantown, N. Y., 
has filed a claim against the state for “destruction of 
cherries by robins, birds protected by the laws of the state 
of New York.” 

Capt. Ivan de Revensky, sent to this country by the Rus- 
sian government for that purpose, has purchased six Ameri- 
can made motor boats for his government’s use. He left 
for Russia July 22 declaring that American built motor 
boats are the strongest and fleetest made. 

Ostensibly as a solution of the problem of the instability 
of American domestic life, a clergyman of St. Louis, Mo., 
purposes to form classes for instruction of young people 
contemplating marriage and to fit them for life generally. 

Farmers of Scott county, Kentucky, in order to save their 
standing wheat, have paid fines of prisoners in the local jails 
and are using their services in the fields. The prisoners are 
said to accept the arrangement willingly. 

According to statistics of the American Bison Society, 
made public July 21, danger of extinction of the American 
“buffalo” has been averted. Including the animals in 
zoological gardens, the national herds, those in private own- 
ership and the few wild bison still at large, the society’s 
census shows 2,108 still in existence in the country. 

Unable even to give away the fine Elberta peaches with 
which trees in the vicinity of Americus, Ga., are loaded, and 
unable to ship them away on account of scarcity of cars, 
orchardists are plowing the peaches under ground, to be 
used for fertilizing purposes. 

On the roof of one of New York city’s big department 
stores is being installed a wireless telegraph system for the 
convenience of its patrons at sea who may wish to do their 
shopping or leave other messages before landing. 

Between 1 a. m. July 24 and the following midnight Chi- 
cago, IL, suffered more than sixty fires, with loss of one life, 
injury of several persons and destruction of property amount- 
ing to $415,000. 

in pursuance of efforts to break the grip of the so-called 
“milling trust” in the far Northwest, wealthy farmers of the 
Walla Walla valley and the Umatilla country, Washington, 

ubscribed over $400,000, July 20, toward the erection of two 

arge flour mills and a power plant. 

Based upon the inheritance tax on his estate, left wholly 
to his widow, and which was paid July 23, the estate of the 
late Edward H. Harriman, the railroad magnate, is estimated 
at $71,000,000. 

Wireless telegraphy again signalized its usefulness when, 
July 23, the burning steamship Momus, off the Florida coast, 
sent messages for help which were intercepted by a sister 
ship of the same line which hastened to the rescue and took 
off sixty endangered passengers, 

Workmen opening the entries of the Leiter mine at Zeigler, 
ill., July 23, which was closed by an explosion more than a 
year ago, found six easily identified bodies of miners who 
had been entombed by the explosion. 

July 25 thirteen towns of the United States sweltered 
under temperatures of 100 degrees or over, Guthrie, Okla., 


registering 111 degrees. Denver, Colo., suffered under 101 
degrees July 23 and 26. Nine towns endured 100 degrees 
or over July 26 and twenty-six other towns had tempera- 
tures ranging from 90 to 98 degrees. 

At Sandy Hook, New York, July 26, a company of the 
coast artillery corps bettered all previous records for service 
practice with 38-inch guns by making eleven hits in eleven 
seconds at a target 10x24 feet towed at a range of 2,150 
feet at five miles an hour. 

By the removal of minor obstructions a connecting link 
between the Illinois. drainage canal and the old 
Illinois and Michigan canal at Lockport, Ill, was 
formed July 23, the way being thus cleared for a “lakes-to- 
the-gulf” water route from the great lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico for boats of light draft. 


Under the Callan law, passed at the last session of the 
legislature of the state of New York, no person under 18 
years of age will be permitted, even though he be the owner 
of a car, to drive an automobile in that state, unless accom- 
panied by a licensed chauffeur, after August 1. 


Washington. 


Suit was instituted July 21 in the District of Columbia 
supreme court by the Humboldt Steamship Company, of 
Seattle, Wash., to compel the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to assume jurisdiction over Alaska railways and trans- 
portation companies and to compel them to file tariffs with 
the commission, which recently decided that it could not 
assume such jurisdiction. The complainant asks that the 
Alaskan carriers form through route and joint rates with it. 


Raising by the war department of two technical points 
declared to be faults in the acts authorizing the raising of 
the hull of the battleship Maine in the harbor of Havana may 
delay that work indefinitely. 


Canudian interests are about to establish in the national 
capital the Canadian West Bureau, to display samples of 
Canadian products, distribute literature and otherwise ex- 
ploit the resources and advantages of that country. 


September 30 to October 2 the American Prison Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Washington. The In- 
ternational Prison Congress will meet there October 2-8. 


By order of the new Bureau of Mines, July 21, the first 
three of nine rescue stations are to be established at Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Huntington, W. Va., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Coal fields of sections of Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Kentucky and the entire anthracite field 
will be covered by the three stations just designated. Other 
stations will be established as soon as possible. Two port- 
able rescue stations on special cars, ready to respond at any 
moment to calls for assistance at mine disasters, have been 
ordered by the bureau. One will be stationed at Billings, 
Mont., and the other at a point to cover the coal fields of 
western Colorado and eastern Utah. 


As officially announced by the Census Bureau July 21, the 
population of Rhode Island is 542,764, an increase of 114,208 
in ten years. 


Up to July 21 the Postoffice Department had received 
applications for postal savings banks from 240 postmasters 
in thirty-six different states and in forty-four states 535 
banks had applied for designations as postal bank deposi- 
tories. 


To determine the extent to which Indians on the Umatilla 
reservation in Oregon are capable of bearing the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, the Interior Department has appointed 
a commission to examine the three tribes on the reservation. 
About 1,200 red men are involved. Arother commission is 
operating with similar purpose among the Omaha Indians in 
Nebraska. 

Attorney General Wickersham has sent to the Navy De- 
partment an opinion that the 8-hour provision in the last 
naval appropriation act applies only to work done upon ves- 
sels at the places where they are built and not to the manu- 
facture of machinery or other construction material. 


Experiments are about to be undertaken by the War De- 
partment to determine the relative physical sturdiness of 
blond and brunette soldiers intended for service in tropical 
countries. Now commands going to the Philippines are to 
keep detailed health records of blonds and brunettes for the 
benefit of the army board on tropic diseases. 


Declaring that this country is the weakest in such craft 
of all great world powers, a naval officer has submitted to 
the United States Naval Institute an article showing the 
necessity for immediate construction and maintenance of at 
least twenty-eight torpedo destroyers. 


Wireless telegraph systems are to be installed in Alaska 
to supersede the land systems now in use, dispensing at the 
start with 280 miles of land wires. ; 


Edward C. Finney, of Kansas, assistant to the secretary 
of the interior, has been appointed chief law officer for the 
Reclamation Service, succeeding A. C. Campbell, who resigned 
recently. 

Introduction of a species of Philippine ant to aid in the 
crusade against flies in America is seriously proposed by 
the army medical corps. The ant is said to destroy the 
larvae of the fly. 


For the purpose of studying the white fly that has caused 
great damage to the fruit crops of Florida and the Gulf 
states, and possibly finding a parasite to destroy it, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has sent an attache to Spain and 
thence to India. Another attache was started this week to 
Smyrna to study and find a remedy for the Worms which 
infest figs exported to this country. 


Foreign. 


Former Premier Antonio Maura, of Spain, was shot and 
wounded at Barcelona July 22 by a native of that city, the 
third of attempts to assassinate him. Maura became espe- 
cially unpopular through his active part in the execution 
of Dr. Ferrer in October last. 

In the English house of commons, July 22, appropriation 
of $2,350,000 was passed for maintenance of the royal family 
and upkeep of the royal palaces. This is exactly the 
amount allotted to King Edward. 

Insurgents attacked the towns of Nandaime and Camopa, 
Nicaragua, July 21, and were repulsed by government forces. 
Replying to protests from New Orleans commercial interests 
against Norwegian recognition of the Bluefields blockade, 
the United States government, July 22, declared Bluefields 
an open port. Nicaragua’s new cabinet, just formed, is com- 
posed exclusively of men said to be unfriendly to the United 
States. 

Upon recommendation of the political police, the Prussian 
minister of the interior signed orders for the expulsion of 
twenty-one Mormon missionaries, largely Americans and 
Englishmen, who were conducted to the Prussian frontier 
July 22. 

In an unimportant war by Japanese against Formosans 
the former have been using machine guns with telling effects 
in engagements in thick forests. The Japanese forces in five 
detachments in hostilities July 2 drove the natives from 
their mountain strongholds, inflicting heavy losses. 

To meet the requirements of increasing traffic, the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico have placed orders for new equip- 
ment amounting .to $4,000,000, the largest order of the 
kind ever sent out of Mexico. It includes twenty-two loco- 
motives and 3,200 freight cars. 

Revolution broke out at Ceiba, Honduras, July 20. Other 
cities are said to be involved and martial law has been 
proclaimed throughout the country. 

Operations of Portuguese troops against Chinese on Chien- 
Hang-Tao island, near the mouth of the Canton river, have 
terminated successfully. The troops released sixteen pris- 
oners and captured forty-four Chinese pirates. China pro- 
tested against the action of the Portuguese and instructed its 
minister at Paris, July 21, to open negotiations at Lisbon 
in regard to the matter. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres, Argentina, dated July 21, 
declare that discussions during the Pan-American Congress, 
now in session in that city, develop the possibility of the 
extension of the Monroe doctrine to all South America, the 
initiative to be taken by Brazilian in codperation with 
Chilian delegates. Argentine’s delegation is said to object, 
for fear of arousing the susceptibilities of European nations. 
Application of sanitary police regulations to commerce from 
South and Central American ports led to a split, July. 26, 
in the deliberations of the congress. 


Because the American government was unable to adhere 
to the international convention held in Paris, France, last 
spring, American automobilists are barred from passing 
European frontiers without examination at each. The gen- 
eral European passport system for automobiles became effec- 
tive July 15. 

Australia leads the world in sheep farming, according to 
consular reports published July 22. The estimated value 
of the Australian flocks is $220,352,400, and their annual 
gross output is 75 percent of the value. They number 87,- 
043,266 ; those in the United States number 54,631,000. 

Sixty persons were killed and several hundred were in- 
jured by a cyclone in the district northwest of Milan, Italy, 
June 23. The property losses are counted in the millions. 

Of 246 passengers on the steamship Tetsurei-Maru, which 
sank off Chindo, Korea, July 23, but forty are reported saved. 


Brazil is to have the largest battleship in the world, the 
Rio Janeiro, now being built by a British firm, at a cost of 
$14,500,000. It will have displacement of 32,000 tons and 
will carry twelve 14-inch guns. 

Twenty-five persons perished July 26 in a flood that fol- 
lowed a cloudburst at the town of Dees, Hungary. Damage 
to property and crops was heavy. 

Attributed to the boundary dispute between Peru and 
Ecuador, the Peruvian cabinet resigned July 25. 

Twenty-eight students of technical schools of Cologne, 
Germany, announced their intention, July 26, of visiting 
several cities in the United States in the fall to investigate 
economical and educational conditions in this country. 

“Holiday weather insurance” is proposed by underwriters 
of London, England. For a stipulated premium policy hold- 
ers are to be compensated, in the event of rain falling more 
than two days a week on their holidays, at the rate of $2.50 
for each day of inclement weather. 

El Caney, Santiago province, Cuba, was the scene of an 
incipient revolution, started July 25 by “a general and 
thirty men.” ‘Thirteen hundred government troops were 
forwarded to El Caney July 26. In an engagement, July 
26, with the revolutionists headed by General Miniet, the 
insurgents were dispersed, and the government is said to 
consider the uprising quelled. 

Three thousand persons are said to be suffering from lack 
of food and shelter at Campbellton, New Brunswick, fol- 
lowing the destruction of that place and a suburb by fire 
July 12. The burned area is under military protection. 

By imperial edict issued at Pekin, China, July 26, the 
resignation of Liang Tung Yen, president of the wai-wu-pi 

(foreign ministry), was accepted and the former vice presi- 
dent, Tsong Tchia Lao, was appointed to succeed him. 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








The figures uttered by the controller of the currency 
concerning the condition of the national banks on June 
30 did not show as much curtailment of loans as had been 
expected. In the middle of the western section of the 
country, where it was believed that the banks were draw- 
ing down their loans at every opportunity in order to be 
prepared for the crop movement, twelve out of seventeen 
states reported increases in the loan item. The states 
that did decrease their loans were Wisconsin by $39,661; 
lowa by $2,129,362; Missouri by $795,684; Nebraska by 
$862,318 and Kansas, $752,894. It should be said, how- 
ever, that these five states are those in which land buying 
and speculation in lands, involving many loans, were 
most complained of by the bankers on account of the 
clamor for renewals and new loans. Illinois shows an 
increase of loans aggregating $18,000,000 and Ohio over 
$16,600,000. Of the eastern and southern states only 
Mississippi reported a decrease. In the whole country 
not more than nine states had drawn their loans below 
the figures of March 29. The total amount of loans of 
all national banks of the country on June 30 was $5,430,- 
159,186, compared to $5,452,093,000 on March 29, 1910, 
a decrease of $1,934,009. Compared with the total on 
June 23, 1909, however, there was an increase shown on 
June 30 of nearly $400,000,000. Thus it is declared that 
it is little wonder that the percent of reserve of the 
banks has decreased in the period indicated 1.15 percent. 

* * * 


Flour mills in the Puget sound country lately have had 
a considerable spurt in demand from China. It is re- 
ported that within a short time orders from the orient 
have been received for 250,000 barrels, and the flour is 
wanted as soon as it can be shipped. Enough business 
has been booked to keep the mills busy during July and 
August, a period when they usually are idle. The revival 
of demand from the East is hailed with satisfaction, 
since the business has been dull for several years. It is 
probable that the astute celestials fear coming high 
prices, having heard of the partial wheat failure in 


America. 
* — * 


July 21 the United States treasury published its report 
of national bank conditions at the close of business June 
30. Up to that date, and since the previous report, 7,145 
national banks had made a total increase of individual 
deposits of $388,639,614. Loans and discounts increased 
$#394,275,670, and total resources increased $424,892,033. 
Banks to the number of 219 were added to the list of 
those reporting. Capital stock increased $52,563,076 and 
profits $54,320,283. Circulation increased $34,320,283. 


~ a * 


The dry summer has induced special conditions in the 
cattle and sheep business. Farmers whose pasturage has 
been burned up by the hot sun are selling their live stock 
for the reason they have no feed. Besides their hay 
crop is short and they can not keep their animals over 
the winter without ruinous expense. Now that the corn 
crop over a large part of the middle West is threatened 
with shortage on account of lack of seasonable rains 
and excessive heat, the farmers will be in danger of lack 
of feed from that resource. Country. shippers of live 
stock had been holding back until this week in the hope 
that rains would relieve the situation, but early in the 
week they could wait no longer and proceeded to rush 
their stock to packing house centers as rapidly as pos- 
sible. On Monday nearly 70,000 cattle reached the five 
principal western markets, namely, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph. The result was 
that there was what is termed a dilapidated cattle trade. 
Kansas City received 20,000 head and St. Louis 9,000. 
It is said that 40 percent of the supply at Chicago 
was not in decent killing condition, and prices broke 
10 to 15 cents a hundred. It should be understood that 
the afflicted belt of country does not include all of the 
middle West. In the greater part of Illinois and much 
of Iowa the prospect still is good. Also there is a good 
showing for corn in Indiana, Ohio and the southern part 
of Michigan. Southern Wisconsin and the entire state 
are well dried up and live stock, consequently, is being 
sent to market in large numbers. Parts of Minnesota, 
the two Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and parts 
f Texas have been badly hit by the dry, hot weather, 
and there was a serious scare this week on account of 
threatened failure of the corn crop in both the grain and 
security exchanges. Despite these gloomy happenings 
there will be corn, hay and pasturage over large areas, 
but the favored localities will lie in zones and spots, 
so that an estimate of general results will be more 
than ever difficult to make. In the South there generally 
has been plenty of rain—too much in the middle sec- 
tions—and the total cotton result is still in much doubt. 
The corn crop in the South promises to be large on 


account of increased acreage and the good growth of the 
crop. 
+ * * 


Imports of pianos into Brazil have increased within 
three years, the greatest ratio of increase being in pianos 
received from the United States. Imports in 1907 from 
all sources totaled 1,205, valued at $291,870, of which 
fifty-seven, valued at $13,089, went from the United 
States. In 1908 pianos to the number of 1,570 were 
imported by Brazil, ninety-two arriving from the United 
States, valued at $25,666. In 1909 the total importations 
of _pianos were valued at $359,460, the share of the 
United States having been $32,468. Thus it can be 
seen that there is no remarkable growth of piano im- 


- portations into Brazil from year to year, but the United 


States is making a steady gain in what there is. The 
average value given European pianos in 1907. was $240, 
and in 1908, $224. American pianos were valued at 
$230 and $278, respéctively. The tendency in Brazil is 
to the purchase of higher priced American instruments. 
The difference in price is more or less offset by the tariff 
preferences, so that apparently American instruments 
are costing importers about the same as European pianos, 
and it seems that American sales prospects are dependent 
largely on skilfully cultivating Brazilian tastes. 


* * * 


It was lately reported that the southern bankers and 
business men have started work on the problem presented 
by the recent action of European bankers, in connection 
with cotton bills of lading, to the effect that, begin- 
ning in November, American cotton bills of lading shall 
be negotiated only when guaranteed by an American 
banking institution. Southern dealers in cotton say 
that a complete revolution in the handling of that 
staple will follow the stand taken by the English bank- 
ers. In the event that American bankers shall refuse to 
guarantee cotton bills of lading, the cotton business of 
the South would immediately be thrown on a cash basis, 
which would mean a drain of many millions of dollars 
from the monetary centers of the country that would 
put the fali wheat movement in the shade so far as the 
money drain from central banks goes. This autumnal 
drain is the New York nightmare throughout the sum- 
mer season. It is claimed that with cotton as well 
as wheat on a cash basis financial eonditions would be 
unable to stand such heavy demand for currency. South- 
ern bankers express doubt as to whether their insti- 
tutions can assume such a responsibility. One of the 
several plans suggested as offering a solution to the 
serious problem is that the railroads guarantee the bills 
of lading to the American banks, these, in turn, to guar- 
antee to the banks abroad. Cotton dealers in Galveston, 
New Orleans, Savannah and other southern seaport cities 
are advocating port bills of lading, which, they assert, 
with a proper checking system, would preclude all possi- 
bility of frauds being practiced on European importers. 
No doubt there can be a mutual codperation between 
shippers and importers that will smooth over the present 
difficulty. While the world wants American cotton some 
way to market it will be provided. 


* * * 


In the year 1909 the world’s production of pig iron 
was nearly 60,000,000 tons, of which the output in 
the United States was close to 26,000,000 tons. Thus 
this country produced about 42 percent of the world’s 
production, as compared with 33.2 percent in 1908 and 
42.7 percent in 1907. Early this year the furnaces of 
the United States were turning out pig iron at the 
rate of more than 31,000,000 tons a year, or approx- 
imately 50 percent of the world’s output in 1909. Pro- 
duction lately has run at the rate of between 26,000,000 
and 27,000,000 tons a year, so that the output this year 
may exceed that of 1909; this in spite of the proclaimed 
curtailment of production. It is interesting, says the 
Wall Street Journal, to note that the United States is 
turning out as much pig iron as Germany, Great Britain 
and France combined. It was not many years ago 
that the United States was producing less iron than 
Great Britain. In 1895 pig iron production of the 
United States was less than 7,500,000 tons. In 1901 the 
total reached 15,878,000 tons. In 1906 the output ag- 
gregated over 25,000,000 tons. In 1909 a new high 
record was established, production that year approx- 
imating 26,000,000 tons. In 1895 the whole world pro- 
duced 28,700,000 tons, of which about 25 percent was 
eredited to this country. 


” 7 * 


The movement of currency in and out of the New 
York banks during the first six months of 1910 shows a 
net gain of $36,093,000, as compared with the gain 
for the corresponding period of 1909 of $55,054,000 
and for 1908 of $154,516,000. The interior movement 
was large in respect to both shipments and receipts. 
The exports of gold amounted to $39,130,000, not count- 
ing shipmeats to Canada, which were counted with the 
interior movement. Receipts of new gold exceeded ex- 
ports by. $857,000, which compares-with a $19,040,600 
excess of exports over new gold in the first six months of 
1909. The banks were losers to the subtreasury by 
$53,931,000 as compared with $21,180,900 for the same 
period of last year. The réported movement of cur- 
rency for the first six months of 1909 indicates a gain in 
cash held by the New York banks of $36,093,000, where- 
as the bank statement shows an increase in cash from 
December 31, 1909, to June 2, 1910, of $38,150,800, a 
difference in favor of the banks of $2,056,200. 


* om *. 


One banker of North Dakota takes a cheerful view 
of the partial failure of the wheat crop in that state. 
In fact, he assumes to view it as a blessing in disguise, 
as adversity is frequently supposed to be. In this case 
it is held to be good for the future pocketbook as other 
adversities are good for the soul. This contented banker, 
who doubtless sees ahead big interest on money, says that 
he does not feel alarmed in view of the outlook, but 
rather is satisfied with conditions as they are. He thinks 
that. it is time that North Dakota and, in fact, the 
country at large, were doing a little back pedaling, hav- 
ing been making too much reckless speed. Deposits in 


banks of North Dakota are keeping up remarkably well, 
while loans are not increasing as much as ordinarily 
they do at this season. This banker thinks that North 
Dakota banks will go through the summer in fine shape 
and the crop scare will be one of the best things that 
could happen to North Dakota. It is a favorable fea- 
ture, according to this man’s view, that the crop failure 
developed in June before the people had spent their 
money, instead of coming in August, when the proceeds 
of the crop would largely have been discounted. As 
the case stands the farmers, and the trades people de- 
pending on the farmers’ trade, have had a chance to 
curtail expenses and cut out improvements and pur- 
chases that, with good crops, they would have made. 
If the wheat crop this year in June had looked as well 
as it did last year at a like time the proceeds would 
have been largely spent and the banks would have 
been loaded up with farmers’ notes, given principally 
for things they now will do without. A lot of auto- 
mobiles will not be bought, a good many unhecessary 
buildings will not be erected, a lot of old machinery 
will be painted up and repaired and do as well as if new. 
Moreover, the difference between good farming and poor 
farming will be forcibly impressed on the Dakota 
farmers this year, a lesson that a lot of people need 
to learn, according to the opinion of this banker. While 
from his viewpoint he may see a quantity of benefit in 
crop failure in the promotion of the virtue of economy, 
the farmers and the merchants who have lost on their 
crops will not view the matter in that optimistic light. 
No conditions could be depicted by said banker more 
completely calculated to prostrate business and progres- 
sive prosperity. The drouth and its results may force 
economics, strengthen reserves in banks, give them an 
opportunity to restrict loans to those of their own selec- 
tion, gather up the slack of what they may consider too 
much expansion and enable them to extort a maximum 
and firm rate of interest on such loans as they may 
choose to select, but lumber dealers, hardware men, the 
builders and tradespeople generally will not take the 
banker’s roseate view of the situation. They would 
rather see better crops, more feed for live stock, more 
expansion and enterprise and all the energizing con- 
comitants that come of bountiful returns from the farms. 
> 7 * 


The late reduction of the price of wire products sug- 
gests the readjustment that has taken place in the prices 
of iron and its products since last fall. It is a mistaken 
impression, says the Iron Age, that what has happened 
in the finished steel market in the last few weeks 
represents abrupt and radical declines in prices. It is 
true that the disparity between steel making capacity 
and the volume of new buying in finished products has 
become more marked in the last three months than in 
the first quarter of the year. It is now clear that in 
the buying movement last fall many consumers placed 
orders with the double purpose of making sure of ma- 
terial as needed and they also aimed to protect them- 
selves against possible advances in prices. Time has 
been needed to digest the steel taken up in that broad 
movement, and it is not to be expected that it will be 
repeated in kind or degree this year. It, moreover, 
is probable that contraction in demand will be accom- 
plished by some recession in price. 

* * * 


Minnesota has a surplus in its state treasury of over 
$4,000,000, and the question of abating taxes for the 
current year is being discussed by state officials as a 
means of reducing the burden of money. In the mean- 
time would it not be well for Minnesota to expend some 
of its accumulated cash in a more thorough system of 
forest protection against fire? General Andrews would 
like some of that $4,000,000 to equip his fire warden 
department more effectually. Allowing the natural 
wealth of the state to go to waste while its coin in the 
treasury is rusting looks like poor public economy. 

* aa - 


Up to the end of last week fully 600 national and state 
banks and trust companies had made application to be 
designated as depositaries of the postal savings bank 
funds, taking the Wall Street Journal as authority for 
the statement. Every state of the Union is embraced in 
the list, and even Porto Rico is represented in the applica- 
tions. It will be late in the fall, however, and perhaps in 
the beginning of next year before the new savings institu- 
tions will be given their first trial in this country, and 
then it is thought that they will be organized only in an 
experimental way in a few cities at the outset. President 
Taft, however, is anxious to try out the scheme as sdon 
as may be consistent with safety and thoroughness suffi- 
cient to assure a fair experimentation. Congress left the 
selection of the places at which the postal banks shall 
first be established to the discretion of the board of 
trustees, consisting of the postmaster general, the secre- 
tary of the treasury and the attorney general. To this 
board also was left the formulation of .the rules and 
regulations governing the conduct of the banks. 


7 - * 


Up to Tuesday. of this week $11,121,000 gold had 
been engaged for import by New York banking houses 
in the recent anovement for the importation of gold. 
Of the total, $8,125,000 is coming from London and 
$3,000,000 from-Mexito,. Lazard Freres have engaged 
$10,125,000 of the-total.and the Hanover National 
Bank $1,000,000,---About $10,250,000 has been reported 
in London durjng-the last three weeks. 
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SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Volume of business in millwork and doors is holding 
up well throughout the country. It is not showing 
much of an increase, which is a condition that could 
seareely be expected at this time of the year. It is 
sufficient encouragement to the sash and door men that 
they are doing a large business and that their pros- 
pects for future trade are very bright. Not only is 
the status of the trade satisfactory to the selling end, but 
the producing situation is almost equally so, the output 
of stock goods being adjusted to the wants of the 
market. The small lots of stock goods are in fair 
request at the distributing centers, but carloads are 
not greatly in evidence. Odd work demand continues 
heavy, and all the interior finish and door factories 
throughout the country are being operated at approxi- 
mately full capacity, while many are still far behind 
on their orders. 

Chieago wholesalers report that demand is some- 
what variable, but most of the offices are full of work, 
with many new orders, mainly for odd sizes, arriving 
by each mail. Inquiries are at least in much better 
volume than usual at this season. The surrounding 
territory is evidently in good condition so far as crops 
and the other features that go to make up good busi- 
ness are concerned. Stocks are being added to in a 
liberal manner in preparation for an expected large 
fall trade, the opening of which is looked for within 
the coming month. Prices are maintained on a more 
uniform basis than for some time. On small lots the 
excellent demand imparts an unusual degree of steadi- 
ness to values, and in this respect wholesalers are 
pretty well satisfied.. The glazed sash is strong, and it 
would not be surprising if this commodity showed a 
slight advance in the near future. This prognostica- 
tion is based on the strength of the window glass 
market. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are still getting 
some orders for special work, but trade with them is 
quiet and there is little call for stock sizes. The 
Northwest is going slow on account of the crop situa- 
tion. On old orders the factories are loaded up with 
work and will be busy for some time to come supplying 
business already on their books, so there is no disposi- 
tion to complain. 

The sash, door and blind men in the East are fairly 
busy, being called upon to furnish large quantities of 
material to the builders, who are still quite busy, 
although the competition seems to be somewhat more 
active, which may be regarded as an indication that 
older contracts are being cleaned up, with new ones 
not coming is as rapidly as might be desired. In 
Baltimore there is plenty of work ahead, and the 
balance of the season is certain to be fairly busy. 
Because of the competition, the range of prices ob- 
tained by the factories is not as high as could be 
desired from the manufacturers’ standpoint, though 
all of the factories are running full time. As far as 
the volume of work is concerned, it seems as though 
the factories should get more out of contracts than 
they do. There is likely to be plenty for all the door 
mills in Buffalo, N. Y., to do for a long time, as the 
building interests there and eastward are as active as 
possible and promise to be so through the season. 
New York is calling for a large lot of finished work, 
and Buffalo is doing its share. The mills will try to 
make up by quantity what they may not be able to 
get otherwise and spell a profit out of it all somehow. 
The reports from the gum door interests are still 
favorable. 

About the best word that comes from the St. Louis 
field this week is a note of hopefulness in the outlook. 
Outside of this there is not much tangible improve- 











ment in market conditions. Farmers are too busy to 
give heed to anything else than their crops, and the 
country retailer is in no hurry to come to market. 
The St. Louis millwork houses report that there is a 
little rush order business now and then and consider- 
aple special order work all the time. Building condi- 
tions in the St. Louis field are such as to encourage 
the belief that the coming season will be a pros- 
perous one. 

The window glass situation is very firm, the recent 
advances being justified by the scarcity of stock at 
the factories. It is stated that some of the glass job- 
bing houses are not well supplied with all sizes of 
stock and are paying stiff prices for considerable lots 
with which to fill out their assortments. Sash and door 
jobbers are fairly well supplied with the sizes of stocks 
for whieh they are in most need. 
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Opportunity for Mill Owners to Codperate. 

Maprison, WIS., July 21.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
The Forest Products Laboratory wishes to make a thorough 
and comprehensive study of different problems bearing on 
the use of mill and logging wastes. ‘The laboratory is 
chiefly interested in the possibilities of using such wastes 
in the manufacture of wood pulp, fiber board, and other 
fiber products; alcohol, turpentine, wood creosote and other 
products of wood distillation. It is also interested in me- 
chanical means of using such wastes in the manufacture of 
toys, builtup boards and other miscellaneous articles. 

In order to make this investigation as complete and effec- 
tive as possible, I should greatly appreciate hearing from 
any of your readers regarding their knowledge of any at- 
tempts which have been made to use wood waste, giving 
when _ possible : 

a. Where the attempt was or is being made. 

b. What products were manufactured. 

— What woods were used and in what form were they 
used. 

d. Description of methods employed, or reference to pat- 
ents or other literature describing them. 

e. Difficulties encountered in handling the equipment or 
in marketing the products. 

The laboratory would also appreciate suggestions from 
any of your readers regarding the ways and means of mak- 
ing this investigation of the greatest possible value. 

McGarVeEY CLINE, Director. 


[Great interest was shown a short time ago by lumber 
manufacturers in the opening of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., which is being conducted 
by the Forest Service. The laboratory was recognized as 
a great factor in the development of the lumber industry 
of the country. Manufacturers, however, are expected to 
codperate fully with those in charge of the laboratory in 
order that the best results may be achieved, and what is 
perhaps the first opportunity for manufacturers actively 
to assist in the work is given in the foregoing letter 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week from 
McGarvey Cline, director of the laboratory. Comment is 
not necessary and it is earnestly desired that the publica- 
tion of the letter will call forth many responses from lum- 
bermen in all parts of the country.—EpIrTor. | 





Kiln Dried Lumber in Inventory. 

CuHicaGgo, July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Noting 
the query of the Hobart M. Cable Piano Company in your 
issue of even date: 

The practice of taking the purchase price of lumber 

when pricing inventory is due to the principle of not taking 
— account more figures than enter into the whole trans- 
action. 
While it is true that manufacturers dry their lumber in 
kilns (the cost of which varies per thousand feet, accord- 
ing to conditions) which expense may have been incurred 
during the period under audit, yet I think it will be found 
that few manufacturers carry a sufficient percentage of 
kiln dried stock to make the omission of this feature from 
the assets a serious deduction from the net earnings. Does 
not “drying” frequently reveal defects reducing the value 
of lumber? 

If the inventory states the proportion of “kiln dried” 
lumber, there seems no good reason why the added cost 
of drying should not be charged. Accountants are not ap 
praisers and have to be guided by facts so ae them. 

> - TALBor. 
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GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 28.—A large number of 
our best American cities right now are listening anxiously 
in the general direction of Washington, D. C., for that 
loud noise that is known as the census report. Uncle 
Sam has recently gone from house to house asking us 
questions of an extremely personal nature. We have 
been compelled to reveal our color and our present con- 
dition of servitude, whether single or employed. We have 
had to tell whether we own the house or are wealthy 
enough to rent. We have had to report on last year’s 
corn crop and this year’s hopes. We have told things 
that we thought we never would reveal to a living soul. 
And now all these facts are being run through the card 
system hopper at Washington and presently we shall 
learn how near the jndividual comes up to the average. 

But of chief interest are the population figures. We 
are all in the game of life and we are anxious to know 
the attendance. Some of our best American cities are 
afraid that their population will be as small as they are 
afraid it will. Others hope that it will be larger than 
they hope. 

Grand Rapids has been relieved of some of that 
anxiety, for a straight tip has come that Grand Rapids 
numbers 112,571 souls. In 1890 it had 60,278. In 1900 
it had 87,565. Thus we see that in ten years Grand 
Rapids has increased its population 29 percent and in 
twenty nearly doubled it. At this rate it will not be 
many decades before several Michigan towns will be 
falling over the edge and becoming a part of the Valley 
City. Grand Rapids will extend from Dewey Hill on 
the west to dewey morn on the east, and from the straits 
of Mackinaw on the north to the crooks of Jackson on 
the south. At least such is the Grand Rapids hope. 

In this expansion Grand Rapids lumbermen modestly 
claim their share. * When the Thornapple and the Maple 
and other classic streams no longer poured their pine into 
the foaming Grand some folks thought Grand Rapids was 
through; but the market has succeeded the mill and 
wherever a man thinks he wants to buy some lumber or 
veneers or posts or poles or flooring some Grand Rapids 
firm is standing around ready to help him do his thinking. 

That Grand Rapids’ market fame has spread is evi- 
denced by an inquiry received just this week by the Dud- 
ley people. This is the Dudley Lumber Company, of 
Grand Rapids and Memphis. Its name sounds much like 
the introductory part of a phonograph record. Anyhow, 
a man in Oregon asked the delivered price on 500 feet 
of 2-inch maple. On a shipment like this the consignee 
really ought to pay the postage. 

But other inquiries are coming to this and other Grand 
Rapids concerns in larger volume. So much so that they 
are compelled to spend all their profits buying their own 
lumber to build additions. Nichols & Cox, Lindner, 
Mercer & Ferdon, Rice, all have tacked on buildings. 

Other Grand Rapids lumbermen are doing a little 
Izaak Waltoning right now. This week an expedition 
was organized in this fair city with the purpose of driv- 
ing all the fish out of Lake Superior and the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan. This body of ferocious fishermen in- 
cluded Carl A. Schneider, Charles MecQuewan, Charles F. 
Perkins, George E. Abbott and M. A. Nichols. Mr. 
Abbott is an oil man and was taken along to smooth over 
any little difficulty with the game warden that Mr. 
Nichols, who is an attorney, can’t adjust. The party will 
rendezvous at Big Bay, with Theo. A. Schneider as host, 
and from this point of vantage will spread destruction 
among the piscatorial population thereabouts. 

The Grand Rapids lumberman by birth and education 
has learned to love the out-of-doors. When he isn’t 
figuring he is fishing or doing something like. Along 
about the latter part of August all the lumbermen are 
going to shut up shop for a day and hike somewhere. It 
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probably will be Muskegon this time. The intinerary will 
include a train ride to. the sister city, a picnic dinner, 
some more or less athletic sports, a dip in Lake Michigan, 
a boat ride to Grand Haven and a ride home by trolley 
in the cool of the evening. The Grand Rapids Lumber- 
men’s Association does this every year. On that day you 
can’t buy lumber in Grand Rapids. It’s the only day 
you can’t. 

Quite a flurry was caused in the horse market recently 
when Mr. Dick M. Schornstein purchased a car. All the 
Grand Rapids papers issued extras and oats fell off two 
points. It is not true, however, that Mr. Schornstein has 
given up geldings for gasoline. He has simply herded 
his horses eleven miles out of town and uses an automo- 
bile so he can get back to the horses quicker. 

Dick swears that he is at his office every morning at 
6 or 6:30 o’clock. Sometime we are going to stay up 
and see. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE BY SELLERS OF TIES. 

In a suit brought to recover for ties alleged to have been 
sold to a company, the purchase being made by an agent 
who stated that he could not buy them on the railroad, but 
would take them if moved to the river, the court of appeals 
of Kentucky says that if nothing remained to be done to the 
ties the sellers could have delivered them and then, treating 
them as the property of the company, recovered the contract 
price; but as it was admitted that the ties had to be in- 
spected, it followed that the title thereto did not pass to the 
company. That being the case, the sellers could recover only 
the difference between the contract price and the price at 
which they could have sold the ties by the exercise of ordi- 
nary care within a reasonable time after they knew that the 
company refused to accept them.—Indiana Tie Co. vs. Land- 
rum & Howerton, 12 8S. W. 141. 














RIGHTS OF SELLER RETAINING POSSESSION BUT 
NOT TITLE TO LUMBER. 


Where there is a completed sale of lumber and transfer of 
title, nothing remaining for the seller to do except to load 
and ship according to instructions given and to be given, 
the court of civil appeals of Texas says that where the sale 
is a eash transaction, or where credit is given and the 
purchase price becomes due before delivery, the seller has a 
lien which may be foreclosed in a court of competent juris- 
diction. In the case before the court, while the testimony 
showed that the sale was not for cash, but that time was 
given within which to pay the purchase price after the 
delivery of the lumber at its final destination, it must be 
eld that such credit was extended upon the condition that 
orders would be given and shipments received within a 
reasonable time after the making of the original contract of 
sale, and that a repudiation of the contract by a refusal to 
receive and pay for more lumber, after taking a part only 
of that purchased, authorized the seller to demand imme- 
diate payment of the balance of the purchase price found 
tu be due. No time having been specified, it must have been 
contemplated that shipments should be ordered out within a 
reasonable time, and payments made accordingly. The gen- 
eral rule as to the remedies of the seller when the buyer 
refuses to receive and pay for the articles sold, where the 
possession and not the title remains in the seller, is thus 

ited: (1) He may store or retain the property for the 
purchaser and sue him for the entire purchase price; (2) he 

sell the property, acting as the agent for this purpose 

r the defaulting purchaser, and recover the difference be- 

ween the contract price and the price obtained on such sale; 

(3) he may keep the property as his own and recover the 


‘erence between the market price, at the time and place of 
a 


livery, and the contract price.—Ogburn-Dalchau Lumber 
{ vs. Taylor, 126 S. W. 48. 





THE COAL TRADE 











Prospects for the early resumption of coal mining in 
Illinois were improved visibly last Saturday, when at 
the conference at Indianapolis between committees of 
the Illinois operators and of the international board of 
the United Mine Workers a compromise wage scale 
was agreed to, subject to ratification by the miners of 
Ijlinois by referendum vote. That vote is being taken 
this week, and it is expected that the result will be 
known by Friday. It is expected that if this vote is 
favorable, authorized committees will formally close 
up the negotiations at Chicago on Friday or Saturday 
this week. The present expectat’on is that the miners 
of Illinois will favor the agreement. It is a compro- 
mise between the demands of miners and operators. 
Some of the Illinois operators are assuming that it 
will be ratified and are putting their mines in shape 
this week for resumption next Monday, should the 
vote be affirmative. To that end the executive offi- 
cers of the miners’ union have empowered repair and 
emergency men to take up their preparatory work im- 
mediately. By the terms of this compromise the wage 
scale in Franklin and Williamson counties is increased 
2 cents more a ton than in other counties of Illinois, 
and where shot firers are employed 1% cents a ton is 
to be paid by the operators for that work. The in- 
ereased costs of coal production will be somewhat 
greater in Illinois than in other states. 

Considerable tonnage awaits the starting up of the 
Illinois mines, and the expectation seems to be that 
the Illinois producers will start up—provided the min- 
ers’ vote is favorable—with a good lot of business 
booked, for all through the summer to date resumption 
has seemed to hover in the near future and the users 
of Illinois coal have patiently awaited this resumption. 
They have had to buy other coal temporarily, but it 
is said that they are not weaned permanently away 
from the Illinois product. This is true of both steam 
and domestic coals, generally speaking, though there 
are some exceptions, for in the matter of steam coals 
a few users of Illinois coal have closed annual con- 
tracts for the Indiana product, despairing of the early 
reopening of Illinois mines. In the great majority of 
instances the Illinois producers have persuaded their 
regular customers to hold off from week to week and 
that business will now be gathered in. 

It is anticipated that the demand for the better 
grades of Illinois domestic fuels will start off with 
something of a rush. For in summers past it has been 
customary for a storing up process to begin early in 
July. The dealers have procrastinated in this aceumu- 
lative work and the sheds of the coal merchants gen- 
erally throughout the West are said to be bare of 
bituminous coal at present. Prices of Illinois coals are 
not yet announced, and it may require a few days be- 
fore there is an adjustment. A very moderate output 
of Illinois coals during the next few weeks seems 
likely, first, because the mines will be found to be 
in bad condition after an ialeness of four months, 
so that much preliminary cleaning up will be neces- 
sary, and, second, because the Illinois miners are 
widely scattered and nothing like a full quota of men 
will report for work when the whistles first blow. 
The men are dispersed’ in all directions, and perhaps 
not much more than 25 percent remain at mines. 
Those who have sought and secured work in Indiana 
and other working states will probably return shortly, 
if they have families in Illinois, though with the sin- 
gle men the results are not so certain. 

For Indiana coals the market has been fairly steady. 
Late last week there was some slight improvement 
in the demand for Indiana steam coal, so that prices 
strengthened slightly. Threshing is now in progress 





in many states and is calling for a considerable ton- 
nage of coal. Indiana block and Hocking coals have 
noticed an increased volume of orders from that source 
very perceptibly. And some of the western railroads 
have been more active bidders for fuel, so that the 
tendency has been for a firm market. The parity 
among all grades of Indiana coal continues. Mines run 
and screenings are about $2, Chicago, or say, $1.20 
mines and lump may be 10 cents higher. The Indiana 
mines are working six days a week, if they can keep 
their men in so regularly, for the producers still have 
enough orders to keep thus busy. 

Eastern bituminous coals are doing a fair business 
in the West, something more than normal, but the 
trade could scarcely be called rushing. Hocking coal 
is selling at Chicago at from $3.05 to $3.15, or from 
$1.40 to $1.50 mines. A little more of this eastern coal 
than usual may be put in storage by merchants who 
safeguard their general stocks, but the improved buy- 
ing is generally understood to represent the current 
demand for immediate use. There is also a seasonably 
good demand for New River and Pocahontas coals, 
but the firm prices at which smokeless coal has been 
selling this summer has checked to some extent the 
early buying by consumers. The circular price of 
smokeless lump continues at $1.50, mines or $3.55 Chi- 
cago, but premiums considerably above that level are 
in many instances obtained, tor some shippers are 
out of the market for further summer deliveries. 

A settlement of the wage troubles in the Southwest 
is likely this week. President Lewis, of the United 
Mine Workers, has been at Kansas City since last 
Monday, trying to reach an agreement with the oper- 
ators and resumption of mining in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and in Arkansas is believed to be not far 
off. Buyers in that territory will welcome the ar- 
rival of the day, as they have had to pay freight rates 
from far distant districts of production, on purchases 
made since the suspension in the Southwest began, 
last April. 

There is only a sluggish interest in anthracite. 
After harvest the farmers may begin to haul home 
some of their next winter’s fuel, but throughout the 
country there is in July very little call for anthracite. 
The dealers have been storing up moderately, but at 
present are not large purchasers of anthracite. 





DUTY ON REIMPORTED BOX SHOOEKS. 

A decision by the board of general appraisers at 
New York, July 14, determines procedure in cases of 
imports to which paragraph 211 of the tariff act of 
1909 applies with regard to the duty on fruit boxes. 
The article reads as follows: 

Boxes, barrels or other articles containing oranges, 
lemons, limes, grapefruit, shaddocks or pomelos, 30 
percentum ad valorem: Provided, That the thin wood 
so called, comprising the sides, tops and bottoms of 
orange and lemon boxes of the growth and manu- 
facture of the United States, exported as orange and 
lemon box shooks, may be reimported in completed 
form, filled with oranges and lemons, by the payment 
of duty at one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes 
of entirely foreign growth and manufacture. * * * 

Certain importers claimed for shipments of fruit 
that the boxes were of the manufacture of the United 
States, and that. they should be admitted under the 
15-perecent clause. A further claim was made in some 
of the protests that the articles should be admitted 
free of duty as the product or manufacture of the 
United States of the kind described in paragraph 500 
of the new tariff act. The difficulty, however, lay in 
their failure to satisfy the appraisers as to the iden- 
tity of the boxes. The production of affidavits of the 
foreign shippers and of certificates of the American 
consul, prescribed by the customs regulations, was 
found insufficient to justify assessing the goods at half 
rate, as in some cases the appraisers found the boxes 
to be of foreign manufacture. 





AT THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION AND FIRST SUMMER MEETING OF MICHIGAN RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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ADVANCE IN FREIGHT 


RATES HELD IN ABEYANCE BY INTERSTATE COMMISSION. 


Views of Lumbermen Regarding the Right of Railroads to Increase Tariffs—Arguments For and Against the Advance. 


COMMISSION ORDERS ADVANCED RATES 
SUSPENDED. 

Wasuineron, D. C., July 25.—The outcome of the 
many conferences that have been held by Chairman 
Knapp and the railroad officials during the last ten days 
has been the promulgation of two orders, one suspending 
the rates in western, or “what is known as official classi- 
fication territory, and the other in the eastern territory. 

Inasmuch as the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
ordered an investigation and hearing as to the propriety 
of the rates involved in these two territories, and the 
carriers had signified their willingness to publish and 
file supplemental tariffs postponing the effectiveness of 
the tariffs containing the increased freight rates in 
question, therefore it is ordered: — ; ; : 

That each and all of the carriers in official classification 
territory be, and are hereby, authorized, on one day’s 
notice to the commission and to the public, to postpone 
until November 1, 1910, the effective dates of all tariffs 
or supplements filed with the commission to become ef- 
fective during the period between August 1, 1910, and 
September 15, 1910, both dates inclusive, containing rates 
of freight which are higher than rates contained in the 
tariffs now in force and effect. ; ; 

It is further ordered that the carriers in the above 
described territory be, and are hereby, authorized to effect 
the pestponements proposed by the issuance of a separate 
supplement to each tariff or by blanket or omnibus sup- 
plements to such tariffs, the numbers of which may be 
shown on the title page and on the reverse side thereof, 
together with announcement of postponement of effective 
date and such other matter as is required under the com- 
mission’s tariff regulations to be shown on the title page 
of tariffs or supplements. Such supplements must be is- 
sued regardless of rule 9 of Tariff Circular No. 17-a, 
limiting the number or size thereof. 

It is further ordered that the tariff rules of the com- 
mission with reference to supplements to tariffs which 
may be continued in effect by virtue of the postponement 
of rates herein provided for are hereby suspended during 
the period of postponement, as follows: 

(1) As an assistance in taking care of the ordinary 
changes in rates which may be necessary during the period 
of postponement, the tariffs remaining in effect as a result 
of such postponement may be fyrther amended without re- 
gard to the commission's rule as to the volume of supple- 
mental matter which the effective supplements in the aggre- 
gate may contain, but the commission’s rule prohibiting 
the supplementing of tariffs of less than five pages will be 
enforced. Desired changes in tariffs of less than five pages 
must be made by reissue. If the postponed tariffs suvse- 
quently become effective such tariffs as may be reissued dur- 
ing the period of postponement should be canceled in the 
regular way. 

(2) Rates, rules and regulations which will not operate 
to increase charges on any shipment but which are con- 
tained in schedules containing such increased rates may be 
issued in supplements to old tariffs or in new tariffs as re- 
issued items, the original effective date and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission number of the schedule from which 
reissued to be shown in connection with such item. 

(3) The rule as to the number and volume of supple- 
ments which may be in effect at one time to tariffs of five 
or more pages which were filed with the commission prior 
to May 1, 1907, will be suspended as to such tariffs as are 
hereinbefore referred to. 

It is further ordered that any new or changed rates, 
rules, or regulations made effective during the period of 
postponement shall remain in force for the statutory pe- 
riod of thirty days. 

And it is further ordered that all tariffs or supplements 
issued pursuant to the authority contained in this order 
shall show reference on title page to the number and date 
of this order as authority therefor. 

The form of postponement supplements shall be sub- 
stantially as follows: 

(a) Postponing a tariff—The effective date of Tariff I. C. 
Cc. No. —- is postponed to November 1, 1910. 

Pending restoration, reissue, or cancelation, of I. C. C. 
No. (new tariff), I. C. C. No. (old tariff), and effective 
supplements thereto, will remain in force unless sooner law- 
fully changed or reissued. 

(b) Postponing a supplement—The effective date of Sup- 
—o No. —— to I. C. C. No. is postponed to November 

’ 910, 

lending restoration, reissue, or cancelation of Supplement 

. C. N C. 





No. - to I. C. C. No. —— (new tariff), tariff I. C. 
No. —— (old tariff) and prior effective supplements thereto 
will remain in force, unless sooner lawfully changed or 


reissued. 

(c) Postponing by a blanket supplement. 

The effective dates of tariffs enumerated in first column 

if this supplement are postponed to November 1, 1910. 
_ Pending restoration, reissue or cancelation of each 
tariff enumerated in first column, the tariff shown direct- 
ly opposite in second column, together with effecti® 
supplements thereto, will remain in force, unless sooner 
lawfully changed or reissued. 

Note.—Above form may also be used for postpone- 
ment of supplements by substituting the word ‘‘supple- 
ments’’ for the word ‘‘ tariffs.’? 

The postponement supplements should bear issue date, 
but as they take effect immediately upon filing no effec- 
tive date should be printed thereon. 

The order for the eastern roads is the same in all but 
one particular, and that is that in the case of the western 
roads one agent, W. H. Hosmer, of Chicago, files all 
tariffs with the commission, whereas, with the eastern 
roads, each transacts its business with the commission 
independently. 

In connection with the suspension it has been decided 
that « hearing will be held on the eastern rates in New 
York on August 15, and that a hearing on the western 
rates will be held in Chicago on the 27th, although it 
is probable that there will be a postponement of both 
these dates, for the reason that it will take the railroads 
some time to prepare their cases, but there will be no 
unnecessary delay, as the commission is anxious to hand 


dowx a decision in the matter as soon as possible, and it 
is desired that the entire rate question, as least as far 
as these two territories are concerned shall be finally 
disposed of by November 1. 





LUMBERMEN VOICE THEIR VIEWS AS TO AD- 
VANCE IN FREIGHT RATES. 


The editorial published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of July 16, entitled ‘‘Shall the Railroads Be Permitted 
to Raise Rates?’’ has called forth comment from many 
lumber manufacturers who evince a lively interest in the 
question. There is a striking disagreement as to the 
propriety of an advance at this time, and for the pur- 
pose of showing just how the trade looks at the railroad 
situation the following letters are reproduced: 


No Faith in Interstate Commerce Commission. 


, N. ¥,, July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We heartily approved of the stand you take, namely, that the 
question should be considered with all fairness to the rail- 
roads and without sentimental prejudice on the part of the 
public. It appears to us from your editorial, which is as 
comprehensive an article on the subject as we have so far 
had the privilege of reading, as well as from information 
gathered from many other sources, that the railroads are 
not fair or honest in the representations that an increase 
in freight rates is necessary to make a profit on their in- 
vestment. Everyone knows that they are very much over- 
capitalized and that they are paying dividends on watered 
stock, and because the earnings are not sufficient to pay 
dividends on this watered stock is a poor argument to use 
in favor of their increasing the rates of freight, and it would 
seem to us that one of the first things to be determined be- 
fore the lumbermen or any other body of shippers can decide 
intelligently whether an increase in freight rates is fair is 
the actual amount of real money invested in railroads. 
Furthermore, it seems a very difficult thing for anyone 
to get reliable information as to the exact conditions in 
connection with this problem of railroads and rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been appointed by our 
government to make public the actual facts, but so far its 
investigations have been principally a itarce. We believe 
that some other method of getting at the facts should be in- 
augurated outside of politics, and we would suggest that 
the lumbermen might not make a bad move by employing 
through some one or all of their associations men who are 
capabie and who can devote their time to the question now 
betore the shippers of the country. Through this means 
we would have the satisfaction of knowing that whatever 
move was sanctioned by the lumbermen of the country would 
be based upon the actual existing conditions and would 
therefore be fair to all concerned. LUMBER COMPANY. 


Hard Task for the Lumbermen. 


——~—, N. Y., July 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
In expressing your views on this question I want to copy a 
little editorial in the Saturday Evening Post of June 4 en- 
titled “Raising Freight Rates,” which reads as follows: 

Two years ago railroad revenues were declining 
sharply as a result of the trade reaction that followed 
the panic of October, 1907. For example, consolidated 
returns from all the roads showed that in February, 
19U8, net earnings feli off $13,000,000 as compared with 
the year before, and subsequently an even greater shrink- 
age appeared. Kor months, as revenues dwindled, the 
roads insisted that they must be permitted to raise 
freight rates. It was intimated that such action would 
be viewed with disfavor by the government, and al- 
though the railroads suffered losses that compelled many 
of them to reduce dividends, they did not venture to 
fasten upon the country a wholesale increase in trans- 
portation charges. 

For over a year the cloth has been of quite a different 
cut. Trade revived and railroad earnings expanded. In 
February, 1910, the last month for which consolidated 
returns are available at this writing—the roads showed 
a gain of $27,000,000 in gross, and of more than 
$7,0U0,000 in net, while in the same month of 19U9 they 
had gained $13,000,0U0 in gross and $12,000,000 in net. 
The Pennsylvania, in March of this year, gained nearly 
$4,000,000 in gross and over $1,500,000 in net—-on top 
of a substantial gain made in February of last year. 

The roads are not only earning more money, both gross 
and net, than ever before, but they are paying larger 
dividends to their stockholders. 

In this flourishing season the western roads give 
notice of a pretty general advance in freight rates, 
running to 10 percent and upward, and it is taken for 
granted that the eastern roads will follow suit. They 
say their “cost of living” is higher; but their own re- 
ports show they have a larger net income than ever. 
They have increased wages somewhat—perhaps 5 per- 
cent—but the evidence suggests that they could well 
afford to. 

Two years ago, with shrinking revenues, the roads did 
not venture to raise freight rates. What has inspired 
them with courage to venture now, when their revenues 
already are expanding? 


We notice there is a sentiment on the part of some lum- 
bermen in favoring an increase in freight rates and a feeling 
on the part of these same lumbermen that the railroads are 
unable any further to look after their own business. In 
fact, some of the officials of the railroads have made this 
statement to the writer. Now the writer's opinion is that 
the railroads have got at the head of them the brightest, 
biggest and smartest set of men in this country. A little 
smarter than the lumberman, and, furthermore, they “are 
amply able to take care of themselves in any position they 
are placed in and need no sympathy from the lumbermen. 
On the other hand, it will take the united body of lumber- 
men, presenting a solid front, to hold their own against the 
railroad proposition. 

Ten to fifteen years ago the ordinary lumberman who pre- 
sented a claim against the railroad for overcharge in rate 
or in weight or damage to goods was rgd losing time. 
As a general thing, by the majority of railroads i this 
country the claim was ignored, and was until the Roosevelt 
era, when the railroads began to sit up and take notice of 
a reasonable demand made on them. The railroads have 
brought upon their own heads the present legislation. Peo- 
ple stood for a great deal of their wrongdoing as long as 
they would. Not by this do we mean that every railroad 
in the country was not doing right, but there was wrong- 
doing good and plenty the length and breadth of the land. 

. For instance, until very recently car service. The public 
wouldn't stand for any suc& proposition from any line of 
business in the country except the railroads. For instance, 
a concern can load a car a day for a month. Those cars 
become bunched along the haus and they all come in in a 
day. WPerbaps the yard only has three or four men. It is 
impossible for them to get more, and the lumber goes on 
ear service. On the other hand, a concern orders a car, and 
it waits a month for it, and then does not get it and there 
is no recourse but to wait. Does the railroad pay it $1 
a day? Most certainly not. Now if it takes a day over 
forty-eight hours, it is obliged to pay for it, many times 
not its fault, but purely the fault of the railroad. Of 





course, it can put in a claim, and nine times out of ten, 
it is merely turned down flat and means a lawsuit to get it. 

I am merely mentioning these things, and I could mention 
hunf*eds of others to show the great injustice that many 
roa’.s inflict upon their patrons, especially those where there 
is no competition, where they have to ship all their com- 
modity over one line. As a matter of fact there is no 
cleaner, nicer commodity to handle by a railroad compan 
than lumber or one which, for the little work connected wit 
it, pays a greater tariff. It is the most profitable and lucra- 
tive business for the railroad. We do not think there is a 
single commodity in the country, the whole country through, 
that is as desirable to handle as lumber, considering the 
rate it pays. It is much different fiom grain, where there 
are large claims for leakage, heating, and many other things, 
It is a heavy commodity and there are long hauls in it from 
one extreme point of the country to the other. 

It strikes us as being strange that the railroads should 
expect, in the face of all these things, that the lumbermen 
would stand for an increase. It is laughable to hear some 
of the richest railroads in the country pleading hard times 
when as a matter of fact they have made more millionaires 
than you can count on your fingers. The railroads are 
always pleading poverty, that is, they are of late, since re- 
strictions have been placed on them, but when you consider 
the marvelous fortune that Mr. Harriman made in a short 
time, the marvelous fortunes of Jim Hill, J. Gould, the Van- 
derbilts, and hundreds of others, it is useless to say that 
the railroads are suffering for money. It is making more 
millionaires today than any other industry in the country. 
If there is a chance for anyone to make money there Its for 
the railroads, for scarcely a thing is bought in this country 
that does not pay them a good, stiff percentage of the pur- 
chase price. Speaking from the view of both wholesaler 
and manufacturer in our own case, the raise in freight rates 
would mean not only that it would prevent us from making 
any money, but an actual loss. We will also defy any whule- 
sale concern to go out and buy from a millman today, and 
pay the price he has to to get the stock, and ,o on the 
market and sell it at the price he has to and stand the 
raise in freight rates and make any money. This also applies 
to the man who is buying logs and cutting with his own 
mill or hiring them cut. We believe that there are a few 
manufacturers who could afford to pay a raise in freight 
rates and still make money. These are the people who 
bought their timber years ago, and it has enhanced in 
value so that they are making good profits today, but this 
is only a very small percentage in the aggregate of all the 
lumbermen in this country in business today, and these few 
lumbermen, we will venture to say, are not any more dis- 
posed to pay an advance in freight rates today than the 
railroads are to lower the present retes, and furthermore the 
wealth they have got in the forest most of them have worked 
as hard to acquire and harder than the railroad magnates. 
Railroads have made more millionaires and produced more 
wealth than any other industry in this country. 

We do not think the lumbermen will stand for an ad- 
vance, and, furthermore, any railroad properly managed to- 
day is making money and plenty of it, because if there is 
any business afloat they get it. 

LUMBER COMPANY. 


Railroads Well Paid. 


CuicaGco, ILtu., July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We are not in favor of any advances in railroad rate 
charges on freight from the South, believing that the roads 
are well paid for the services given on the present schedule. 

SARGENT LUMBER COMPANY. 


Do Not Favor Advance, 


Bay Ciry, MicH., July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We naturally do not favor any advance in freight 
rates and shall oppose it unless the railroads can convince 
us that their present income is not suflicient to meet their 
expenses in addition to giving them a fair return on their 
investment. From all we cau learn through published re- 
ports, it appears that they are securing a good return for 
the money invested. BRADLEY, MILLER & Co. 


Opposed to Advance. 


Detroit, MicH., July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We consider the railroads as a necessary factor to the suc- 
cess of all business industries. We do not believe in rall- 
road baiting, but are opposed to the advance in freight 
rates unless it can be shown that such advances are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

We believe investors are entitled to a fair return on their 
investment, and if the railroads can consistently show that 
they are entitled to an advance in freight rates we would 
not oppose that. At the same time we feel that rates on 
lumber are about as high as they should be and do not 
think advances on this commodity should be accepted by the 
lumbermen unless the railroads can show that the increased 
cost of construction and maintenance merits such advance. 





Present Rates High Enough. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
It appears to me that the present rates are high enough. 
Railroad freight rates should be lowered gradually instead 
of increased, notwithstanding the fact that salaries have 
increased and the cost of supplies also have increased. It 
is in the nature of things that the larger the volume of 
business handled the less it can be done for proportionately. 
Railroads have better ballasted roadbeds, larger ties, larger 
rails, larger locomotives, and heavier cars, and have made 
improvements in many lines, which seems to me ought to 
inure to the benefit of the shipper. We are paying the 
same freight rates today in most cases that we paid twenty- 
five years ago. When the water is squeezed out of railroad 
stock and railroads are run for business purposes instead 
of as a means of affording opportunity for speculation to 
some of our financiers, then freight will be handled on a 
basis where the freight rates can be reduced and still pay « 
fair dividend on well built and economically operated rail- 
roads. There are some railroads, no doubt, that do noi 
pay operating expenses, but there are also a good many busi- 
ness firms who do not make expenses. 


Favors Investigation, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: Just at present we are not in favor of an advance 
until the railroads can prove that necessity demands it. 
There should be an exhaustive examination of their ac- 
counts, the same made public so that all may know thei! 
condition. 4 

fhe railroads derive their franchises from the public. 
and the public are more interested in this matter than pos- 
sibly the railroads believe. We do not join in the cry o! 
warfare on antirailroad legislation, but we do believe ir 
giving them all that belongs to them. 

There is just one strange thing that we can not under 
stand, and that is how manipulators of the railroads are 
getting so rich and then claim that the railroads are povor 
and the rates must be advanced and the public pay for it. 
We feel that there should be a readjustment along the 
whole line. 

When anyone renders service he should have pay for it, 
but they should not be overpaid. 

We trust that there will be a rigid examination into the 
question as to whether the railroads should advance the 
rates, and we join you in this, not to tear down but tv 
upbuild railroads and help the public. , 

Owrn M. BruNER COMPANY. 
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Would Oppose Rate Increases, 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: While we do not claim to be very well informed, 
it appears to us that there are several points that should 
be brought to the attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

First, your statement of the increase of stock paying div- 
idends, the amount paid in dividends and the rate of increase 
of dividends for the last fifteen years explains itself. There 
has been a steady increase all around. We claim that this 
has been brought about by wise legislation that in the first 
instance did away with all passes, took away all special 
rates and privileges, and a away with ruinous compe- 
tition among the railroads themselves, their own worst 
enemy. It can be shown that the reduction in the price 
of railroad fares stimulated increased travel, and we believe 
that this was made up wholly or to a large extent by such 
increased travel, and. elimination of passes. 

Railroads are not compelled to do very much advertising 
in their freight departments, which is the source of the 
great bulk of their business. Every shipper is put on the 
same basis, and the rates to all parts of the country are 
practically on an equal mileage basis for the railroad’s legiti- 
mate territory. 

In regard to the advance that they claim they have had 
to make in wages, their advance has not been as big a per- 
cent as has been paid in the same time in other lines. Since 
the panic of 1907 very few lines of business, particularly 
manufacturers, have made — | money outside of the great 
monopolies like iron and steel, and some other highly pro- 
tected industries, and lines of special manufacture like 
automobiles. We claim that business has not gotten back 
to anywhere near a normal stage. The average value of 
railroad stocks for 1910 would compare very favorably with 
the price of 1907. It is claimed that the railroads have 
to pay more for lumber than some years ago. Now this is 
not true except in a few cases. 

Cross ties of oak command more money for the reason 
that the timber in the northern states is practically gone. 
On the other hand, the railroads are paying a good deal 
less money for cedar ties, hemlock and tamarack, and they 
have begun using cheap hardwood ties, which do not bring 
the manufacturer over $10 a thousand, board measure, they 
having discovered that by putting them through a creosot- 
ing process these cheap ties will last. for a great num- 
ber of years, not only increasing the life of the ties, but 
reducing the cost. 

The prices of yellow pine car sills and bridge timbers 
are less than they were some years ago. The cost of oak 
car material and white pine is higher for the reason of 
their scarcity. This is, however, being displaced by other 
woods and steel construction. 

Lumbermen find it impossible to make any money on 
the present value of stumpage. The more valuable woods, 
such as pine, oak and poplar are practically cut out in 
the northern states. Mixed timbers like hardwoods, hem- 
lock and tamarack in the northern states, yellow pine in 
the southern states, fir, spruce 2nd yellow white pine in 
the west, are being manufacturcd today in the majority of 
cases at little or no profit, and on account of the great 
competition any increase in freight rates is bound to make 
it just that much worse for the manufacturer. 

Lumbermen are forced to cut their timber much closer 
than they did in former years, resulting in a very large 
increase of low grade lumber, which by reason of this great 
increase in production, and by the substitution of other 
materials for low grade lumber, has resulted in slow sales 
= ridiculously Jow prices for the output of low grade lum- 
er. 

We personally do not feel that the railroads are war- 
ranted in any way whatever in an increase of their rates 
and that this matter should be strenuously opposed by both 
lumber manufacturers and retail lumbermen as well as 
the consumer. 

Walter C. Winchester, President, 
TurRTLE LAKE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Pro Rata with Other Commodities. 


ToLeDO, OHIO, July 23.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN:; 
Whether or not there is at this time any justification on 
the part of the railroad companies in general to advance 
freight rates is a question that can only be determined 
after very deep investigation, and in case it is proven 
that such action is necessary and justified we feel that 
it would then be in order for the lumbermen to protest 
azainst advances in lumber rates pro rata with other com- 
modities for the reason that they already have borne con- 
siderable advance during the last ten years, where other 
class rates were not disturbed. It is true that lumber 
rates are today higher than many other commodity rates, 
the transportation of which is at a greater risk and ex- 
pense to the railroad companies. During the last two 
years the lumbermen have stood advances, a part of which 


are as follows: 
Ohio rates ee ecceee eecees eee ceeescecens 0 to 20% 
Northwestern rates to trunk line territory 
COME 656.6006 005.04.06 00066008086 o<et eo 0 
Chicago to New York rate....... SPrreTriTe +) 
North Pacific coast rates to Minnesota Trans- 
ES PES POS orereve 5366 4050.0206 0000 


It is safe to figure that there has been an average ad- 

iuce in lumber rates during this period of close to 10 per- 

nt. Kaets and figures in this direction should be carefully 

ompiled for use and argument at the proper time, and if 

uch action is not taken the lumber interests will no doubt 
suffer a greater advance than they are entitled to share. 
BARNES & MAUK. 


Rates High Enough. 


“uicaco, July 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: It 

ms to me that railroad rates are high enough as now 
uarged by the several railroads. 

Lumber is a commodity that they do not have to load 
or unload, and is as clean a class of freight as they can 
iave to haul. It does not damage their cars like iron ore, 
al, stone, ete., and the rates charged on lumber are con- 
‘siderably higher than on these commodities, and from my 
observation of the increase made in the stock of the west- 
‘rD railroads, and the large amount of water injected into 
‘heir values on which they are trying to insist that the 
publie shall allow their traffic managers to earn 10 percent 
or even higher dividends, so that such profits amount at 
the present time to 100 percent or even more on the cost 
of the construction of these lines and, as in early days, 
treight traffic men figured that the more business they had 
the cheaper they could haul it. It would seem to me they 
cught to be able to handle lumber cheaper at this time in 
place of insisting upon increased rates. Cc. L. Cross. 


Railroads Not Entitled to Advance, 


_ WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., July 26.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
SERMAN: It would seem that the earnings of the roads 
for the periods covered by the table of statistics given in 
your editorial in the issue of July 16, is conclusive evidence 
that the railroad companies are not at the present time 
entitled to make an advance in rates for the purpose of 
increasing their net revenue. However, it is quite likely 
that no very accurate statement respecting a fair return on 
the money invested in railroads can be given out until there 
‘Ss Some information as to the value of railroad properties, 
except as represented by capital stock. 

While it is probably true that wages and materials used 
or the construction and maintenance of roads and railroad 
properties have advanced to a considerable extent, it is aiso 
true that the railroads are able at this time to transport 
their commodities much cheaper than they were a few 
years ago, due to the use of larger cars and heavier equip- 


ment throughout, and we believe this advantage much more 
than offsets these increased expenses. Many of the rates 
on lumber have been effective for a considerable term of 
years, and if the roads were able at the time these rates 
were made effective to get a fair return, with their present 
facilities for handling freight in larger quantities, and at 
a lower cost of time and actual cost per ton per mile, 
they certainly should be able to get a fair return at this 
time, even though the cost of material and labor is con- 
siderably higher. 

The railroads are put to no expense in maintaining special 
equipment for the transportation of lumber as they are in 
the transportation of coal and coke, and we believe the 
rate on coal and coke, and like commodities, is much lower 
than the rate on lumber. 

We are very much opposed to any increase in the lum- 
ber rates, and, hope the lumber people will be able to present 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission such evidence as 
will warrant them in prohibiting any advances. 

R. G. BROWNELL, 

Vice President Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company. 


Would Trust to Interstate Commerce Commission. 


CADILLAC, Micu., July 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: It seems to us that the question whether the rail- 
roads shall be allowed to increase rates, can properly be 
answered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as we 
believe it is impartial and will give all parties interested 
a square deal. in our judgment that is all we have any 
right to expect. We assume of course that the commission 
will analyze the question carefully, and that it is in posi- 
tion to get reliabie data from the carriers from which to 
base its decision. We appreciate that it is necessary for 
shippers and others interested in the question to present 
their view at the proper time, but until the carriers have 
made their case it would seem to us that there is little 
to be said by the other interests involved. We assume that 
after the carriers have submitted their view of the question 
there will be ample opportunity for the other interests to 
consider that view. CoBpsps & MITCHELL, Incorporated. 

Sales Department. 


Fair Investigation. 


CuicaGo, July 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: If a 
fair and impartial investigation decides that the railroads 
are entitled to more money for their transportation, and if 
a further investigation, impartially conducted, will show 
that the freight rate on lumber is too low, compared with 
the value of other products, | would then be in favor of an 
advance in rates on lumber, but not otherwise. 

One thing is certain—none of us are very prosperous 
without the railroads purchasing their usual quota of lum- 
ber, iron and labor. 

FRANKLIN GREENWOOD, 

General Sales Manager, Great Southern Lumber Company. 


Should Conserve Natural Interests. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MicH., July 19.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: Naturally, the lumbermen and producers are in- 
clined to look upon the general advance in freight rates with 
disfavor, but as a whole, perhaps, are not in a position to 
deny that there may be some reasons to readjust various 
features of the general lu:nber tariff, better to meet the re- 
quirements and at the same time conserve the best interests 
of both the producers and carriers. 

Permit me to express my opinion personally that the 
spirit of some of the insurgents has been too freely abroad 
in the land, and also that legislation should be less fre- 
quently in advance of the conditions, and the carriers and 
the general: public more frequently right. 

H. J. DUDLEY, 
Dudley Lumber Company. 


Favor Advance. 


CuH1caGo, July 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: It is 
our experience that as the railroads prosper, the country at 
large prospers. So far as we are concerned we are willing 
to contribute to the extent necessary in the advance of 
rates rather than have another siege of hard times. 

ESTABRUUK-SKEELE LUMBER CUMPANY, 
Per T. S. EsTABROOK, 


Advance Justified. 


EscanaBA, MicH., July 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In view of the increased cost of maintenance it seems 
reusonable to us that some advance in rates is justified. As 
to the amount of such advances, what they should be, we 
are not competent to say. 

During the last two years they have increased their reve- 
nue in this and other localities in various ways. Like in- 
creased cost of concentrating material, increased minimums, 
and in other ways, but the regular through lumber tariffs 
have been about the same for years. 

The railroads are now trying to get increased minimums 
to go into effect August 15. We have made a strong protest 
against this to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
reason that 90 percent of the cars furnished can not be 
loaded to conform to such minimums. This increased mini- 
mum never should be allowed until such time as the cars are 
large enough so they can be loaded to conform. 

We think a large number of shippers would not object to 
a small advance in the iumber rates, but we do most strongly 
protest against such-advances being made by indirect meth- 
ods, increased minimums, for instance. 

In brief, our idea is this: that freight rates should be 
such as would enable the railroads to earn, with good man- 
agement, a fair profit on their investments. We do not meun 
their capitalization. Many of our railroad managers are 
getting gray hairs long before their time, and are working 
themselves into an early grave because it is a continuous 
struggle to pay dividends, not on what the railroad costs, 
or what it is worth, but on its overcapitalization. 

It is wrong to them, wrong to the shipper and wrong 
to the consumer. We think that in time, but not in our 
time, all this will be regulated as it should be. We think 
that the railroads are not suffering under their present 
tariffs, and we think that if the tariffs are raised the pen- 
dulum will swing so far the other way that the shipner and 
the consumer will sufter. We think it will do the most 
good to the greatest number by leaving the tariffs, especially 
the lumber tariffs where they are today. 

ERICKSON & BISSELL, 
By M. K. Bissell. 





. 


On August 6 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will publish its annual Commissary 
Issue. 

This number has been in course of prepara- 
tion for many weeks, and will be the most 
important publication ever compiled in the 
interest of the Commissary trade. 

In addition to a large number of special 
editorial and news articles, the Commissary 
Annual will feature an illustrated story of the 
recent convention of commissary managers, 
with full particulars of the new association. 











PACIFIC COAST RATE CASE. 


Master of Chancery Upholds Railroads That Seek 
to Enjoin Commerce Commission From En- 
forcing Certain Rates on Lumber. 





Master in Chancery Dickson has given out his report 
in the three cases wherein the Union Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Burlington, Oregon Short Line, 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and Southern 
Pacific roads have sought to enjoin the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from enforcing its orders as to rates 
on lumber and forest products from Portland and 
north Pacific coast points to points east and west of 
the Pembina-Port Arthur line. Three separate cases 
were heard together, and the master’s report reviews 
at great length the history of the rates in controversy 
and, in a general way, the history of the Pacific coast 
lumber industry, also detailing the changes in rates 
which resulted from the orders of the commission in 
these cases. 

The testimony offered by the complainant railroads 
is reviewed, tending to show that the low rates which 
went into effect in 1893 were necessary to the develop- 
ment of the lumber industry of the north Pacific coast, 
but that the changing conditions, increase in cost of 
labor, materials etc. have resulted in making the rates 
which the railroads voluntarily put into effect in 1893 
unreasonable at the time of this litigation, which 
began in 1907. Regarding the adequacy of the rates 
changed and their effect upon railroad earnings, the 
report says: 

It further clearly appears that Gorigs all these years 
these railroads have been prosperous. ‘They have paid all 
the interest on their bonds and outstanding indebtedness ; 
paid dividends on their stock; paid vast sums of mone 
on extensious, reproducing equipment and improvement and, 
in addition thereto, have accumulated large surplus funds. 

In the finding of facts submitted, the master sets 

forth the history of the Coast rates and something of 
the history of the lumber manufacturing business in 
the section affected. These findings are voluminous 
and can not be quoted at length. The master finds, 
however, that the rumor circulated in 1907 to the effect 
that the rates were to be advanced practically demor- 
alized the lumber business of the north Coast mills. 
The report also shows that stumpage, logs and actual 
manutacture have increased in cost by a large percent- 
age, as follows: 
The cost of manufacturing lumber has kept pace with the 
increasing cost attendant upon all other industrial pursuits. 
From 1904 to 1907 the advance has been between 35 and 
40 percent in labor and material. The increase in lavor 
exceeds the increase in material, but the two make an 
average of about 40 percent. During 1906 the miliman’s 
average protit per thousand feet upon all classes of lumber 
produced ranged from $1.60 to $2.80. lower protit was 
made by mills that bought logs in the open market or 
those operating where logging was more expensive. The 
higher profit was made by niills that owned their stump- 
age, for whicn they charged themselves from $1 to $1.50 
per thousand feet. 

The report goes extensively into the question of 
empty car movement, tending to show that in 1890 
the eastbound empty car movement was predominant, 
while, from 1893 to 1907, this condition was reversed, 
due to increase in the lumber traffic and in the move- 
ment ot other important commodities. The following 
finding of fact shows that the question of railroad 
earnings was not considered in the recommendations: 

During all this period and particularly since 1897 these 
railroads have earned satisfactory incomes. They have paid 
all interest on their bonds and indebtedness, all operating 
expenses, fairly satisfactory dividends on their stock, vast 
sums in improvements and extensions, have accumulated 
handsome surpluses and clearly appear to have been on the 
whole prosperous and to have earned fairly satisfactory 
net incomes for their transportation. F 

In his findings of law the master undertakes to 
determine just what is a just and reasonable rate, 
describing it as a rate (a) which furnishes to the car- 
rier just compensation for the service rendered and 
fairly, reasonably and justly recognizes and considers 
its common rights and interests in the traffic under 
consideration; (b) which fairly, reasonably and justly 
recognizes and considers the interests of the public in 
such traffic; (c) which fairly, reasonably and justly 
recognizes and considers the interests of the shippers 
in such traffic; and (d) which, on its face, does not 
manifest or evince any arbitrary violation, perversion 
or disregard of the spirit or intent of the interstate 
commerce law, but appears to have been made or pro- 
mulgated fairly, justly and reasonably, in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of the law. 

It is under the latter portion of this definition that 
the master arrives at the conclusion that the commis- 
sion was wrong in entering the orders which it is 
sought to enjoin. After a lengthy discussion of various 
phases of the case, the master arrives at the following 
conclusion: 

There is no evidence in the record from which it clearly 
and persuasively appears that the rates established by the 
orders here in controversy are confiscations. 

It does, however, appear that they are very low rates 
and unusually favorable to the shippers and to the public. 

In restoring the superseded rates to the Pembina-Port 
Arthur line, including the old 50-cent rate over the Union 
Pacific system to Omaha, the commission has necessarily 
found and determined that the 50-cent rate to Omaha and 
Missouri river points was and is a just and reasonable 
rate and the court has a right to take them at their own 
opinion on this point. 

If it be true that a 50-cent rate to Omaha is a just 
and reasonable rate (and the commission has so found) 
then it must inevitably follow that the rate of 45 cents to 
St. Paul and 55 cents to Chicago are unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates. 

The difficulties and expenses of transportation over the 
Union Pacific line and the northern lines are fairly equal. 
The route over the northern lines to St. Paul is longer. 
But St. Paul and Omaha have always been considered by 
the commission and by ratemaking experts as on a parity 
as basis of rates. 

The rate of 10 cents to Chicago from St. Paul is con- 
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ceded to be an unusually low rate and is conceded by the 
commission to be just and reasonable. Z 

If, then, 50 cents to Omaha is just and reasonable 45 
cents to St. Paul must be grossly unjust and unreasonable, 
strongly tending toward unjust discrimination against the 
northern lines and in favor of the Union Pacific and 
strongly tending toward confiscation of property of the 
northern lines, strongly tending toward unjust discrimination 
against the northern lies ad in favor of the Union Pacific and 
strongly tending to unduly prefer the territory served by 
the northern lines over that served by the Union Pacific, 
and in all these features to be a gross, arbitrary and 
palpable disregard and perversion, not only of the spirit 
and intent of the law, but of the very terms of the law 
itself wherein it forbids unjust discrimination against car- 
riers and localities and undue preference to carriers and 
localities, 

It will be said that the 45-cent rate, though confessedly 
less than that which is just and reasonable as found by the 
commission, is nevertheless, not sufficiently so in its rela- 
tion to the whole body of net returns, to result in confisca- 
tion. This is probably true. There is no evidence to 
show whether it is or not. But, on the commission’s own 
basis, it is 10 percent less than what the commission them- 
selves have determined to be just and reasonable and in 
itself is so inconsistent with and viclative of the funda- 
mental principles of rational justice, so incompatible with 
the commission’s owl expressed notions of what is just 
and reasonable as to manifest and evince upon its face 
an arbitrary disregard of the fundamental principles of the 
interstate commerce act out of which their powers grow 
p< ge accordance with which their powers must be exer- 
cised. 

These orders further appear to be inconsistent in dealing 
with the differential between Omaha and Chicago and St. 
Paul and Chicago. Omaha and St. Paul are on a parity 
as basis of rates to Chicago, and yet the Union Pacific 
is allowed a 5-cent per 100 pounds differential to —- 
while the northern lines are allowed 10 cents. And, the 
10-cent rate from St. Paul to Chicago is and always must 
be an exceedingly low rate because of water competition. 
It seems an absurdity inconsistent to compel the Union 
Pacific road to make the haul from Omaha to Chicago for 
5 cents and allow the northern lines 10 cents for the same 
haul, and further illustrates the inconsistency of the com- 
mission’s order. 

From this statement it becomes apparent that the 
real gist of the finding lies in the fact that the com- 
mission allowed the higher rate to Omaha and that 
the master finds no reason for the granting of a lower 
rate to St. Paul than is allowed to Omaha. In under- 
taking to demonstrate the fallacy of the commission’s 
order, the report goes into a discussion of the mileage 
involved in hauling forest products to both points. 
The figures contained in the report, however, do not 
seem to represent an average haul, taking into consid- 
eration the Willamette valley and all points of origin 
affected. 

The decree prepared by the master for recommenda- 
tion to the court perpetually enjoins the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from enforcing its rate orders 
in these cases, applying to points east of the Pembina- 
Port Arthur line. 

The rate orders of the commission in these cases will 
expire early this fall, and as the railroads are not able 
to recover the difference in rates actually collected 
during the pendency of this litigation, the main issue 
presented in these proceedings is whether or not the 
carriers shall be permitted to advance their rates on 
the strength of a finding by the federal court that the 
commission erred in reducing the rates in controversy. 
The lumber trade is protected on the difference in 
rates during the period since the orders were entered 
by the commission, but, should the finding of the master 
in chancery be sustained and a decree be entered 
thereon, the railroads will have ample foundation for 
immediately filing new tariffs, making the advances 
which they sought to make in 1907. 

One peculiar feature of this case is that, after the 
lapse of the two years during which time the commis- 
sion’s orders are effective, the case dies, and an appeal 
to the Supreme Court, therefore, may not be possible. 

Under the practice it will be necessary to argue the 
case before the master, and by stipulation it has been 
ordered that either party may file exceptions to the 
master’s report on or before August 19, when argu- 
ment shall be had, the master to make his final report 
to the court on or before August 27, that either party 
may file additional exceptions in the circuit clerk’s 
office on or before September 10, and that the case shall 
be set down for hearing before the circuit judge in 
St. Paul, Minn., September 15. 

Luther M. Walter, of Chicago, formerly attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, will argue the 
ease on behalf ef the commission. Mr. Walter said 
Thursday of this week that he expected W. A. Wimbish 
to join him in the argument. Joseph N. Teal, of coun- 
sel for the west coast lumbermen, is in Europe, and will 
not be able to be present at the hearing at St. Paul. 


WESTERN RATE FIGHT ONLY BEGUN. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing telegram from W. A. Wimbish, counsel for the 
lumber interests in the western rate cases: 

ATLANTA, GA., July 26.—Exceptions to report of Master- 
in-Chancery Dickson will be filed promptly and his recom- 
mendations will be superseded until the question can be de- 
termined by the circuit court and by the Supreme Court. 

W. A. WIMBISH. 

Commission’s Attitrde on West Coast Case Not 

Announced. 


WasuinetTon, D. C., July 26—No authoritative an- 
nouncement can be made as to what will be done by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of the 
preliminary findings by Master in Chancery F. N. Dick- 
inson, in the western rate cases, but it is conceded ‘by 
those in a position to know that the matter will be taken 
to the Supreme Court. It is considered a peculiar situa- 
tion of affairs that rates west of the Pembina line should 
be sustained and those to the east be declared unreason- 
able, inasmuch as the commission ordered a reduction of 
5 cents in the rates east. Railroads are asking for a 
rate of 50 cents a hundred on lumber shipped from Port- 
land, Ore., to St. Paul, Minn., and 60 cents on ship- 
ments from Portland to Chicago. The commission cut 
the rate to 45 cents to St. Paul and 55 cents to Chicago. 
The next step will be a hearing and argument on the 
report of the master in chancery. 





RULINGS ANNOUNCED. 


Recent Orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Regarding Complaints of Ship- 
pers Against Railroads. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—The following adminis- 
trative rulings have been made from time to time by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in conference: 


Larger Car Furnished for Protection of Minimum on 
the Smaller Car Ordered. 


Complaints of alleged overcharges arise in connection 
with shipments over lines of two or more carriers under 
combination rates, the initial carrier having a provision 
in its tariff that in case a car of certain dimensions or 
capacity is ordered by a shipper, and the carrier for its 
own convenience furnishes a larger car, such larger car 
may be used on the basis of the minimum weight ap- 
plicable to the car ordered, while the connecting carrier 
does not have such tariff provision and therefore charges 
for the full minimum weight applicable to the car .used. 

The law imposes upon carriers the obligation of arrang- 
ing to every reasonable extent for through carriage and 
through shipment. Neither the burden of following his 
shipment to a connecting point between two carriers and 
there transferring it, nor of bearing the expense of such 
transfer can be laid upon the shipper. It is not deemed 
reasonable that in a case of this kind the shipper should 
be required to pay higher charges than he would have 
paid had the initial carrier furnished the equipment that 
is provided for in its tariff and that was ordered by the 
shipper. The carriers in the different classification ter- 
ritories ought to have, and should provide at the earliest 
practicable moment, a uniform rule on this subject. 


May Transfer to Car of Size Ordered. 


It is believed that where the initial carrier provides in 
its tariff that if, for its own convenience, it furnishes a 
ear larger than that ordered by the shipper, it will be 
used upon the basis of minimum weight applicable to the 
car ordered, and the connecting carrier to or over whose 
lines such shipment is moved has not such provision in 
its tariff, the initial carrier should note upon the bill of 
lading and upon the waybill or transfer bill which ac- 
companies delivery of a shipment to its connections the 
fact that car of certain size was ordered and car of cer- 
tain size was, for its own convenience, furnished by the 
carrier to be used on the basis of the minimum weight 
applicable to the car ordered; and that connecting carrier, 
receiving such notice on the waybill or transfer bill and 
not having provision in its tariff which permits the use 
of the car on the basis of the lower minimum weight, 
should transfer the shipment into car of the size or 
capacity ordered by the shipper or into car to which the 
same minimum weight applies, without additional expense 
to the shipper. 

This ruling outlines the policy which the commission 
will follow in cases of this nature which may be brought 
before it. It is, of course, understood that shipper may 
not demand any car that is not provided for in the initial 
carrier’s tariff. 


Tariff Authority for Demurrage Charges. 


A consignor detained cars at point of origin several 
days before they were billed out for movement to inter- 
state destinations. The initial carrier issued a tariff pro- 
viding for demurrage, but the tariff naming the rate 
applicable on the movements neither provided demurrag2 
charges nor referred to the initial carrier’s tariff where 
such charges were specified. Held: That there was suf- 
ficient tariff authority for the collection of the charges 
by the initial carrier. 


Concurrence Does Not Legalize Use of Local Tariffs. 


A tariff published by one carrier, in addition to certain 
joint through rates, named local rates between two 
points on its line that were also served by the lines of 
another and concurring carrier. Held: That the local 
rates of the carrier that published the tariff could not be 
recognized as the rates of the concurring carrier on local 
movements between the two po.nts in question. 


Joint Rate Reduced to the Sum of the Locals. 


she charges on a movement were collected under a 
joint rate that exceeded the sum of the locals, but which 
was subsequently reduced to equal the lower combina- 
tion; the minimum weight being increased. The carrier 
offered to refund on the basis of the new through rate 
and the advanced minimum weight. Held: That in such 
cases reparation will be awarded on the basis of the 
newly established joint through rate at the carload 
minimum weight in effect at the time of the movement, 
subject, of course, to actual weight when higher than 
such minimum. 


Drayage Charge Resulting From Misrouting. 


Routing instructions were not followed, with the result 
that the shipment arrived and was accepted at a pier 
in New York city more distant from the consignee’s place 
of business than the designated pier. Held: That the 
claim for reparation on the basis of the lower cost for 
draying the goods from the specified pier must be denied. 


Interpretation of Misrouting Rule. 


Rule 190, interpreting present Rule 214 of Conference 
bulletin No. 4, holds that, considering the carrier’s lia- 
bilities and the marine insurance involved in a movement 
by water, the carrier’s agent did not negligently misroute 
a shipment which, in the absence of instructions from the 
shipper, ne routed by an all rail route. Those rules did 
not attempt to differentiate between all rail routes and 
car ferry routes; and on the presentation now of that 
question it is held: That in the absence of different rates 
in one tariff applying via all rail and car ferry routes, and 
where break of bulk is not necessary or directed, car 
ferry routes are understood. to be included in the general 
term ‘all rail.’ 


Adjustment for Misrouting of Freight. 


The commission holds that it has exclusive jurisdiction 
— —- for damages arising from the misrouting of 
reight. 

The statute of limitations embodied in section 16 of the 
act to regulate commerce, as amended, governs mis- 
routing claims, and thereunder the commission is without 
jurisdiction to take cognizance of claims presented more 
than two years after the delivery of shipments at destina- 
tion. 

If a connecting line accepts a shipment at the junc- 
tion point without routing instructions, it will be held 
responsible for any excessive charges that may directly 
acerue from its error in forwarding the shipment to 
destination via any other than the cheapest available 
route. 

It is the duty of a carrier to make delivery in accord 
ance with routing instructions. Where such routing in- 
structions have not been followed and delivery is tendered 
at another terminal than that designated, it remains the 
duty of the delivering carrier to make delivery at the 
terminal designated in routing instructions, either by a 
switching movement or by carting. In either event the 
additional cost to the delivering carrier must be paid in 
whole by the carrier guilty of misrouting. In case the 
earrier delivers to the designated terminal by wagon or 
dray it must employ for such service facilities owned or 





contracted for by it and may not make an allowance to 
the shipper for such service. 

The commission will exercise jurisdiction to award dam- 
ages as againgt the ,carrier guilty of misrouting to the 
extent of the additional cost thus imposed on the deliv- 
ering carrier. 

The obligation lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agent 
to refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains 
provisions that can not lawfully be complied with, or 
provisions. which are contradictory and therefore impos- 
sible of execution. When, therefore, the rate and the 
route are both given by the shipper in the shipping 
instructions, and the rate given does not apply via the 
route designated. it is the duty of the carrier’s agent to 
ascertain from the shipper whether the rate or the route 
given in the shipping instructions shall be followed. The 
earrier will be held responsible for any damages which 
may result from the failure of its agent to follow this 
course. 


Rate Changes Must Be Specifically Indicated. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—An order has been issued 
ps the Interstate Commerce Commission to the effect that 
all tariff publications, classifications and supplements filed 
with the commission on and after the first of next September 
must indicate in some way all changes in rates, fares or 
charges which are in the nature of an increase on the rates 
already on file. This may be done either by the use of black 
face type, or symbols with proper footnote explanations. 
This order applies to all changes in rules, regulations or 
classification ratings increasing any rate, fare or charge. 


LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Status of Oregon Fir, Conservation, the Panama 
Canal and Yellow Pine Discussed by 
Noted Lumber Journalist. 





PORTLAND, ORE., July 22.—Leonard Bronson, manager 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters in Chicago, is in Portland today on 
a tour of the Pacific coast in the interest of the organ- 
ization and the lumber industry. Mr. Bronson, says 
the Oregon Journal, was for a number of years, until 
January 1 last, editor in chief of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, and is considered perhaps the best posted man 
regarding the lumber industry in the United States. 

Mr. Bronson arrived yesterday and is registered at 
the Portland. Today he is attending the opening ses- 
sion of the Second Annual Logging Congress in the 
Forestry building, and Saturday he will be guest of 
honor at a luncheon to be given by the members of the 
Oregon and Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Portland Commercial Club. 


Problem for Lumbermen. 


Concerning lumber trade conditions, Mr. Bronson 
among other things said: 


The greatest problem confronting the lumber manufactur- 
ing industry of the United States today is the disposition of 
the low grade material. There is a big demand for high 
grade lumber, but this can not be said of the low grades, 
which enter largely in the manufacture of lumber. This 
is due to two causes, substitution and the reduction of duty 
on Canadian lumber. The fact that large quantities of 
boxes are coming to be manufacturéd of other material 
than wood is of no little concern to the lumber industry. 
Then came the reduction in the duty on Canadian lumber, 
which meant increased competition principally in the low 
grade markets, for while the Canadian millmen, like the 
manufacturers in the States, could always find a market 
in this country for the high grade material irrespective of 
the duty, he had difficulty in disposing of the low grade 
material. 

Thus the trouble was accentuated by the reduction of the 
duty and yet the final consumer was benefited not at all. It 
simply meant a larger supply of low grade material with 
which the market was already abundantly provided. 

Concerning Conservation. 

This question is one that will not be easily solved and it is 
a serious matter because it works in direct opposition to the 
movement for the conservation of natural resources which 
the lumber manufacturers are heartily indorsing and sup- 
porting. 

Matters of this kind are subjects for the national asso- 
ciation to study and solve if a solution can be found. ‘The 
association is the senate of the lumber manufacturers’ asso- 
eiations in the states and it represents all sections, from 
the yellow pine districts of the south to the fir districts of 
the Pacific coast and the redwood districts of California 

When the tariff was up for revision we fought for reten- 
tion of the duty on lumber because we knew that a reduc- 
tion would have an evil effect upon the industry without 
materially benefiting the consumer. The public had gained 
the wrong impression of conditions and in the middle states 
there was a cry for lower tariff. Entire removal of the 
duty would have been a disastrous blow to one of the most 
important industries in the country without benefiting any- 
one except the foreign manufacturers and the foreign ship 


owners. 
Canal Will Aid Trade. 


That the opening of the Panama canal will bring 
Oregon fir into its own is the prediction of Mr. Bronson. 
Regarding this he said: 


The opening of the canal will be of immense importance 
to the lumber industry, for it will open fields to the Oregon 
lumber manufacturer from which he is now excluded by the 
high transportation charges, necessitated by the costly haul 
over the mountains. 

Lumber manufactured in Oregon reaches the middle states 
only in such quantities as might be required for special pur- 
poses because competition with yellow pine from the South 
will not permit paying the high freight. But with the com 
pletion of the Panama canal it will be possible to ship lum- 
ber from Portland to New York or other Atlantic Coast ports 
by water for about half the rate now charged by the rail- 
roads. Thus markets 500 miles or more inland from the 
Atlantic coast may be reached on competition terms. 


High Tide of Yellow Pine. 

The manufacture of yellow pine is now at its zénith and 
it will gradually diminish, although so slowly as to be hardly 
noticeable in the next decade. But the output will lessen 
and each succeeding year more rapidly after the first decline 
is noted. Then the Oregon fir will be called upon to fill the 
bill and some day it will be the one leading soft wood lum- 
ber in the United States. 

Mr. Bronson looks upon the standing timber of the 
Pacific Northwest as a wonderful asset. ‘‘Timber 
never was known to decline in value,’’ he said, ‘*and 
the fortunes that have been made in the lumber in- 
dustry have been made largely in the increase in 
value of stumpage. There is not much money in the 
manufacture of lumber, but the man who can buy 
timber has a sure thing, eliminating the fire hazard, 
and it is gradually being reduced to the minimum.’’ 
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WITHDRAWAL OF TAPLINE DIVISIONS THREATENS DISASTER TO INDUSTRY OF SOUTH. 


Southern Pacific Will Cancel Joint Rates With Lumber Carrying Lines at Earliest Legal Date—Louisiana Railroad Commission Files Protest. 


DEADLOCK BETWEEN THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION AND THE RAILROADS 
OVER TAPLINE ALLOWANCES BROKEN. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 26.—The first break in the long 
deadlock that has existed between the railroads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over the tapline 
matter came this week when the Southern Pacific gave 
notice of the abrogation of its division rates with tap- 
line connections. This order includes also the Southern 
Pacific lines in Texas, a similar notification from the 
company’s Houston headquarters following close upon 
the notice wired from the general offices of the system 
at New Orleans, addressed to Chairman Leland, of the 
Southwestern Freight Traffic Association, in this city. 
The Kansas City Southern also has followed the lead 
of the Southern Pacific, but none of the other roads 
involved have signified their intention of taking imme- 
diate similar action, as the matter is still in the hands 
of their legal representatives who are very busy seek- 
ing a loophole to escape. 

Notice of the abrogation of the tapline division 
rates by the Southern Pacific came in the form of a 
wire addressed to the chairman of the Southwestern 
Freight Tariff Association, as follows: 


New Orleans, La., July 22, 1910. 
F. A. Leland, Chairman Southwestern Freight Traffic 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Cancel rates to and from following lines via M. L. & F. 
and L. W. effective earliest legal date, giving preference 
to cancelation rate on lumber Lake Charles River & 
Nav. Co., Louisiana & Pacific, Woodsworth & Louisiana, 
Red River & Gulf Central, Sabine River, Missouri & 
Louisiana. Advise specific date you can make effective. 

S. F. FAY, G. F.A. 


A difference of opinion exists among railroad men 
and lumbermen of St. Louis as to the actual import 
of this action on the part of the Southern Pacific and 
the Kansas City Southern. Some feel that this first 
break in the long deadlock between the railroads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission means the begin- 
ning of the general disintegration of the whole tapline 
division matter; others incline to the belief that the 
surrender of the Southern Pacific and the Kansas City 
Southern need in no wise influence the other lines 
toward a hurried action in the matter, that the attor- 
ueys for the roads most vitally involved will yet find 
a way to escape the calamity that a literal interpreta- 
tion of the commission’s ruling on the tapline ques- 
tion actually spells. It is contended here by those 
who are holding out against the abolition of the tap- 
line division rates to the last ditch that the Southern 
Pacific is interested to a much less extent than any 
other of the lines involved and that it means but 
little to that company what the outcome shall be. 

Although opinion largely is divided among railroad 
men and lumbermen as to the merits of the question 
as a general proposition, there is a unanimous belief 
that the lumber interests involved have done an 
unwise thing in delaying action so,long. It is almost a 
year since the commission handed down an opinion 
that the tapline division rate was an illegal thing. 
The tapline interests were given a ‘‘reasonable’’ time 
marshal their forces and carry the matter to a 
finish. But instead of so doing, it is contended by the 
railroads and the lumber interests involved that the 
delay has at last gotten on the nerves of the commis- 
Sion, stinging that body into irritability and perhaps 
‘raining the former amicable relationship between the 
two warring factions almost to the breaking point. It 

‘lear that the commission has grown weary of wait- 

‘ to have its mandate obeyed, which was evidenced 
vy its aetion some weeks ago, which was the actual 

us of bringing the attorneys into action. 


Significance of the Abolition. 


is not unlikely that the railroads, knowing for a 
‘ainty that the commission means business this 
©, will follow the lead of the Southern Pacifie and 

to time to bring about a readjustment of the 
iter, Now that it is too late further to evade 
oo, the realization has come to many that the full 
nificance of the abolition of the tapline division 

s not been grasped by those most vitally interested, 

‘ct attested by the inactivity up to a few weeks 
‘oO, when the commission began prodding the railroads 
‘fo action, The awakening has come at last and the 
“hole country is aroused to the danger that menaces 
one of the greatest industries of the South should the 
ruling of the commission become permanently effective. 
veryone concedes that this would spell disaster in big 
‘etters to the one agency that has done more than any 
other in the development of the South, and that it 
would set its further development back at least a 
uarter of a century. Many men in this city who have 
figured this thing out on paper unhesitatingly declare 
that the abolition of the tapline division rate would 
actually mean the confiscation of millions of dollars’ 
worth of property, reducing the same to the value of 
Scrap iron and the promoters of these vast interests to 
bankruptey. 

Among the locai Jumbermen interested in the contro- 
versy there is a feeling that everything eventually will 
come out all right. They believe that neither the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission nor any other agency will 
deliberately wreck millions. of dollars’ worth of indus- 
try when a full realization of such action comes. to 


them. Although the commission at present appears 
to have the whip hand in the matter and the prospects 
look black for the sawmill men who have invested all 
their money and all their future hopes in 12,000 miles 
of logging or tapline railroads, a gleam of hope appears 
in the action of the Louisiana State Railroad Commis- 
sion, which has filed an emphatic protest with the 
attorney general of the United States against the 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
tapline rate matter. 


Disastrous to Louisiana. 


In Louisiana the abolition of the tapline division 
rate would be particularly disastrous. The question of 
allowing these divisions of freight rates is practically 
vital to the industrial development of the state as 
Louisiana’s greatest industry, and one in which she 
places greater hopes for the future than any other 
industry, is the lumber business. Men beyond number, 
with brains and millions, went into that state and 
opened up vast tracts of land that hitherto had been 
a blank waste on the map. They invested millions in 
railroads and saw mills in the belief that when those 
logging roads were built they could participate in 
through rates which in a measure would compensate 
their owners for the large investments necessary to 
build them. Whenever a railroad is chartered in 
Louisiana—as is true of most other states-—it assumes 
all the duties of a common carrier, being required 
(not merely allowed) to carry passengers and freight, 
to erect depots, freight houses, maintain equipment 
etc. for carrying out the duties of a common carrier. 
Small wonder, then, that these lumbermen can not 
look with complacency upon the confiscation of their 
roads, especially when the very questions that have 
been ruled upon ty the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have been adjudicated in a different form by the 
supreme court of Louisiana. [See article 230 of the 
constitution of Louisiana of 1908.] The state railroad 
commission of Louisiana does not hold with the Inter- 
state ‘commission that parties who own saw mills 
should not also own and operate common carrying 
railroads. The state commission declares that there 
should be no discrimination, a thought which Con- 
gress seems to have had in mind when it passed “the 
Hepburn act of June 29, 1906, amending ‘the act to 
regulate commerce, under which act the railroads 
carrying interstate freight are not allowed to trans- 
port any article or commodity other than timber and 
the manufactured products thereof, manufactured, 
mined or produced therefrom. An exception is made of 
timber and the manufactured products thereof. 

Undeniably some short logging or taplines are re- 
ceiving divisions from their connections to which they 
are not entitled because of not having complied with 
the law regarding common carriers. It is such lines 
—and they are few indeed compared with the large 
number of legitimate lines that have complied with 
the lAw—that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeks to regulate, but it would be poor policy to wreck 
all to punish a few. As one St. Louis lumberman 
aptly expressed it, ‘‘This policy is about as incon- 
sistent as to hang an entire community to make sure 
of apprehending one or two wrongdoers.’’ The railroads 


‘are willing to continue paying tapline divisions and 


undoubtedly will keep on doing so until] they are 
stopped by further action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The lumbermen who operate railroads in 
connection with their saw mills will in large part 
continue to accept these tapline divisions until they 
too are stopped. But so far as St. Louis is concerned, 
these lumber interests would much rather face criminal 
indictment than look with equanimity upon the con- 
fiscation of their property. 


The Pioneer Roads. 

A country is developed only when its resources are 
tapped by a railroad. The logging lines have been 
pioneers in the most isolated parts of the South, re- 
claiming to commerce vast tracts of virgin forest that 
perhaps even now would remain as trackless as when 
they were created. The logging lines of the South 
have opened up for development the densely timbered 
sections of the country that otherwise would be still 
remote from civilization, and today many of these 
roads are standard lines. It is, perhaps, not going 
too far to state that the history of the new South is 
based upon parallel strap rails that first began shoot- 
ing out into the dense forests, creating and finding an 
outlet for a commerce that never before was dreamed 
of. These rambling, rickety logging roads, with their 
crazy engines and still crazier cars and roadbeds laid 
flat on the ground brought the first settlers into the 
trackless forests of the South, forests which as they 
were cut away gave place to agriculture, with live 
towns, better railroads ete. The logging roads do 
not last long. They give place to standard gage steel 
roads which usually become absorbed by large trunk 
lines. There are 12,000 miles of logging roads in this 
country today that have brought hitherto unknown 
wastes of country into commercial] activity. New 
logging roads are shooting out all the time into new 
stretches of timber, bringing the South into commer- 
cial prominence and prosperity. But it is a foregone 
conclusion that the moment the tapline division is 
abolished further development will stop and the South 
will have a setback similar to the blight it received 
immediately after the Civil war. 


BLANKET RULE AS APPLIED TO TAP LINES. 


NeEw ORLEANS, La., July 26.—The Louisiana railroad 
commission has protested to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the cancelation of connection rates 
with lumber roads. Chairman Meredith, of the commis- 
sion, has sent the following telegram to Martin A. 
Knapp, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, at Washington, D. C.: 

Certain railroads in Louisiana have notified connectin 
roads owned by lumber interests of their intention to cance 
vll rates with them. Many of these roads are of consider- 
able length and are important factors in commerce. Such 
action will seriously affect commercial conditions and prac- 
tically confiscate valuable railroad property. Rates now in 
effect should not be canceled until each case has been heard 
on its merits. The Louisiana commission will not permit 
cancelation of rates on state traffic. It would mean in- 
creased rates to many sections of the state. 

Chairman Meredith also has taken up the matter with 
the attorney general’s department and President Taft. 

R. 8. Davis, of Kansas City, Mo., traffic manager for 
the Louisiana & Pacific and Woodworth & Louisiana Cen- 
tral railways, made complaint to the state commission 
that he had been advised by C. 8. Fay, general superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana lines of the Southern Pacific, 
that his road would cancel rates with the two lines of 
Mr. Davis. The complaint declares that six or more 
connecting roads will follow the action of the Southern 
Pacific, ag they are all allied in interest. The two lines 
of Mr. Davis handle 12,000 cars of lumber annually, 
besides other forest products, and the cancelation de- 
stroys competition and gives mills on the Sante Fe a 
tremendous advantage. 

The Southern Pacific withdrew a through rate, which 
it had given a lumber tap line, on the ground that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had ruled that such 
a rate was in the nature of a rebate to which the lumber 
road was not entitled. The Louisiana commission pro- 
tests against any blanket rule, holding for a separate 
decision in each case. 





SUIT FOR NEGLIGENCE AGAINST RAILROADS. 


Aupany, N. Y. July 23.—The legal department of the 
state forest, fish and game commission has begun action 
against the New York Central and the Delaware & Hud- 
son railroads to recover the sum of $2,503,200 in penalties 
and $151,000 in actual damages growing out of forest 
fires on state lands in the Adirondack mountains in 
1908. The claim will be presented by the state that the 
fires were caused by the negligence of the railroads in 
question in the operation of locomotives. 

Commissioner James W. Whipple has brought action 
against the Delaware & Hudson railroad for $1,400,000 
at the rate of $10 for every tree destroyed by fire along 
the railroad line of that company between Saranac lake 
and Lake Placid in the vicinity of Haystack mountain 
and Mackenzie pond. The actual damages sued for in 
this action amount to $94,000. 

Four actions have been instituted against the New 
York Central railroad. Two are for damages in town- 
ship No. 5, Herkimer county, near Beaver creek. In 
these cases the penalties amount to $75,000 and the 
actual damages $30,000. The other two actions are for 
damages in Franklin county, near Turtle and Hoel ponds. 
The penalties amount to $533,000 and the actual damages 
$27,000. 





COURT DENIES PETITION. 


TacoMa, WASH., July 23.—The state supreme court 
denied a petition Monday for a rehearing in the suit of 
the Sultan Railway & Timber Company vs. the Great 
Northern Railway Company, decided in favor of the log- 
ging company by the supreme court. The Sultan com- 
pany had entered into a contract with the Great Northern 
to haul its logs for 24 cents a ton following its refusal 
to permit the Sultan company to build a cross line. In 
1907, after the rate had been in effect about a year, 
the Great Northern raised the charges to 60 cents a ton 
and published its tariff accordingly. The Sultan com- 
pany took the case into court and won, the courts all 
holding the raise was not valid. 


OPP OOOO 
COMPLAINT FILED AGAINST TEXAS RATES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—The Ozark Coopera: & 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., has filed a complaint 
against the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas railway and 
others, attacking rates in effect from Truman and Black 
Rock, Ark., to Brownsville, Tex., on cooperage stock, which 
takes the same rates as lumber and other forest products 
as follows: (a) Those taking the Texas common point rate; 
(b) those taking higher than Texas common, the former in- 
cluding practically all stations in central and eastern Texas, 
with provision made in southwestern lines tariff to add 
specified class differentials to the commodity rates, which 
would, in this particular instance, be a rate of 39 cents a 
hundred. However, there is the following clause in the tariff 
which makes it possible to charge varying rates: 

“Rates named in this tariff on lumber and articles taking 
the same rates or higher, as described in items 193, 194, 
195, 196 and 197, or reissues, will not apply from oa 
covered by S. W. Lines tariff 63, F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. 630, 
or reissues, nor from points covered by the individual tariffs 
named on oe 15 to 22, or reissues.’ ; 

The evident intent of this is to exclude the supltention 
of lumber rates shown in the tariff between points where 
the rate is provided for in southwestern lines tariff 63, or 
reissues, which applies on lumber and articles taking a lum- 
ber rate. This makes it apparent that there are two common 
point rates in effect—23 cents or 27 cents—leaving it to the 
discrimination of 27 cents. The complaint claims that over- 
charges have been made on six shipments, Hearing, investi- 
gation and reparation, also an order to prevent further dis- 
criminations are asked. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Utility of the Little Hip-Pocket Notebook—“Warming Up” to the “Olfish” Dealer—The Why and Wherefore of the Lumber 
Yard Fence—The Big Noise and the Little Say—Wrong Stocks and Right Prices. 


AROUND A SMALL TOWN YARD. 


In the little junction town of 200 souls the station 
agent said the train would not be there in less than an 
hour, which would give me time to walk over to the 
yard twenty rods away. ‘‘Is this So-and-So?’’ I asked 
the manager, having learned his name from the railroad 
man. ‘‘That’s me,’’ was the reply. A pleasant fellow 
he was, and as good looking, I thought, as I am. He 
wore a Panama hat and carried a memorandum book in 
his hip pocket. 

Possibly when I see a yard manager with a book in 
his hip pocket I notice it as quickly as some others 
would the butt of a gun sticking out. I would take 
closer notice of the memorandum book than I would 
of the color of his pants. A young fellow drove in for 
forty 3-inch posts, and as soon as they were loaded out 
came the memorandum book and a record was made of 
the deal. ‘‘ Very proper,’’ we will all say, and if it is 
very proper, why don’t we all do it? You have no 
idea how many hip pockets are minus memorandum 
books. Instead of a book the other day a manager 
pulled a plug of tobacco from his hip pocket, and when 
biting a chew from it screwed his face around as if in 
pain, and used as much force as he would shoving a 
1x12-16 board to the upper deck. 

In the absence of the memorandum book, what? 
Sometimes forgetfulness to make the proper charge. 
In addition to the posts the young farmer might have 
bought a half-dozen other items. Qn his way from the 
yard the manager might have met another customer, 
who was in a hurry to get back home from the cream- 
ery to go to plowing corn, and the manager would 
wait on him. It is not impossible that a third cus- 
tomer would drive in, and maybe the fourth, and when 
the little rush of trade was over the manager would 
go to the office and enter the sales in the day book. 
That is, it would be his intention to enter them, but 
would any of the items get away from him? You 
know from experience that dn item or two would be 
liable to escape, and under similar conditions I have 
known an item to be charged-to the wrong man. 
There were four customers who carried away, say 
fifteen items, and the head that would make it right 
on the book would be a fairly level one. The dealers 
who have learned that eternal vigilance is required 
to avoid mistakes in crediting insist that every item 
that is loaded shall be entered in the little hip-pocket 
book before another one goes on the wagon. They are 
not satisfied with a tally from the wagon, for, as one 
of them said, it is possible that one item may be hid- 
den from sight by the other and thus be skipped. 

If, after making a minute of the sale of posts in 
his memorandum book, this salesman had gone to the 
office, made a carbon copy, halted the farmer in front 
of the office as he came from the yard and gave 
it to him, he would have rounded out the tran- 
saction, but in the office there were no facilities for 
making a carbon copy. In this respect I should call 
the office materially incomplete. Carbon copies have 
prevented many a misunderstanding, known from the 
fact that the lack of them has caused much dissatis- 
faction. 


Getting Next to the Trade. 


When the manager said, ‘‘That’s me,’’ I shoved out 
my card, and he said he had heard of me. Take the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? No. Take any lumber paper? 
Yes. Ever met ‘‘Kit’’? No. Read his stuff? No; 
didn’t have time to read much. ‘‘How many strangers 
come here who don’t want to sell you something?’’ 
was asked. Couldn’t recall a man. ‘‘Everybody 
wants to sell something,’’ he said. ‘‘I am not here 
to sell you a cent’s worth of anything,’’ I told him. 





‘— 














“Pulled a plug of tobacco from his hip pocket.” 








‘*T want you to tell me something about the lumber 
business, if you will be so kind, and as I have only 
an hour to stay, if it will suit you we will talk and 
smoke at the same time.’’ ~* 

He had started to fill his pipe, but when he saw a 
cigar, with a golden band on it, coming his way, he 
laid the pipe aside and we fired up from the same 
match—and two fellows are getting pretty close to- 
gether when both of their cigars are lighted with one 
match. And it may sound silly to you, but more 
than a hundred times I have aimed that it should be 
done. For your benefit, and in order that I may hold 
my job, I must rake up every phase of the retail busi- 
ness that I possibly can, and the more one gets ‘‘ under 
the skin’’ of a man, as you have read in the classics, 
the more he will talk. 

This manager said that apart from white pine siding 
nothing but redwood was carried in the yard. A 
moment later I remarked, ‘‘But I notice you have a 
pile of cedar siding up there;’’ and it transpired that 
he called the red cedar siding redwood. Didn’t read 
the lumber papers, you see. 

Voluntarily he told me how much salary he is get- 
ting—$60 a month, he said he could live on it, and 














“We fired up from the same match.” 


that was all, and at that he had to ‘‘scrimp like the 
devil.’? Naturally he wants more money, and while 
my sympathy is with every young man who works, 
as I once worked myself and know how it is, I could 
not say much that was consoling to this manager. He 
is not trying to climb the ladder, and our feet will 
not move up on the rungs unless the power of will and 
determination is behind them. Young man, this is 
the advice I have given to my boys—you may disre- 
gard it, or adopt it; my duty is done when it is re- 
corded here: If you can do any one thing a little 
better than the other fellow the world will reach out 
money in its hand begging you to take it, but if you 
ean not so do it this same world will walk on your 
necks, and wouldn’t really snap its fingers to prevent 
your being buried in the potter’s field. To win the 
world’s favors you must be able to do something for 
the world. 

Nothing was known by this young man about spruce 
siding. If he had read he would have taken the cue 
that such a siding existed, and when an opportunity 
occurred he could have posted himself regarding it— 
its source, price, characteristics etc.; and the same in 
regard to other varieties of wood. Have I ever told 
you what Auditor Spurr, of the W. T. Joyce Lumber 
Company, that runs a line of yards, with headquarters 
in Chicago, does? Copies of this journal are placed 
in the offices of the local managers and they are re- 
quired to read them. Mr. Spurr has been known to 
discharge a manager when he found papers in his 
office which were unopened. You may raise your hands 
and say, ‘‘That’s tough.’’ But it isn’t tough. First, 
it isn’t tough, but highly commendable, for a line- 
yard manager to want his business represented by 
men of intelligence. Second, if a manager will not 
avail himself of an opportunity, when it is furnished 
gratis, to become posted in his business, he isn’t of 
much account, is he? Third, isn’t it beneficial to any 
aspiring man to be pushed forward to an understand- 
ing of his business, and into the realm of intelligent 
lumbermen? When Mr. Spurr takes this action he is 
benefiting his company, and the men themselves. If 
all lineyard managers should resort to like methods 
there would be fewer slobmagullion managers. They 
would reflect credit on the companies they represent, 
and at the same time be in a position to command 
higher salaries. Not all lineyard managers receive 


a measly salary of $60 a month; some get $100, $125, 
$150, and even a higher salary than the last named 
amount, and, young man, stick a pin right here: The 
men who receive these good salaries are worthy of 
them. They have aimed to learn their business, 


THE FENCED YARD. 


The yard in this little burg of 200 inhabitants was 
nicely fenced, the pointed pickets 6 feet high, and 
painted. There would be little thieving in an agri- 
cultural town of this size; possibly not a dozen boards 
would be stolen in twelve months, maybe not one 
board, but there are children in the town, and no 
matter whose children they are, they would be liable 
to use the yard as a play spot and strike matches. 
Within a week I was in a yard and a portion of an 
alley was strewn with lath that had been used for 
sticking. These lath had been piled on an upper deck 
and a bunch of kids about five years old had gone up 
the stairs, and it was fun for them to send the lath 
sailing through the air—more fun than it was for the 
manager when he had discovered the mischief to pick 
them up and carry them back to their place. In an- 
other yard, when the manager and I were walking 
through an alley, we heard a noise in a shingle shed, 
and an investigation showed that two boys were in 
the rear of a pile smoking. The manager told them to 
get, and then remarked that the ‘‘cussed’’ boys 
seemed to enjoy hanging around in the yard. 

Good as the times may be, tramps follow the lines 
of railroad, and not infrequently an open yard is a 
handy abiding place over night for them. A board 
is not the softest bed, but if you and I were tramp- 
ing, of a chilly night, we would prefer a board under 
a roof to the ground outside. In a yard in which 
there was no open shed tramps leaned boards against 
a pile, from a field nearby in which there was hay 
brought armfuls of it, and thus had provided them- 
selves with a fairly comfortable European hotel. 

It isn’t that you and I, in our kindness of heart, 
would begrudge a tramp the pleasure of sleeping on 
the soft side of one of our boards, if only he would 
sleep and depart in peace, but we are not anxious to 
run the chance of his firing the yard. Tramps are not 
careful, level-headed men, if they were they wouldn’t 
be tramping. The mission of a fence is not alone to 
prevent the loss of lumber by theft, but from loss in 
other ways. 

Right on from this little town of 200 to a town of 
fifty times that number, and the first yard visited was 
not fenced. The shed was locked at night, but a large 
portion of the stock was piled in the open, which 
really was a commons. With the exception of the 
side of the yard along which ran the shed, it could 
be entered from every point of the compass. Not two 
blocks away was what I should call the poor part of 
the town, a section that was built up with residences 
of very moderate cost, with the back yards looking 
as though a little cyclone had struck them. I can’t 
swear but that every man and woman in this squalid 
district is a paragon of honor, so I will drop that 
subject right there. 

We see the same unevenness in yard management 
the country over. In this little town ‘where, at first 
blush, one might think there would be little excuse 
for fencing a yard, it was nicely fenced, and in the 
larger town where common sense would say, ‘‘ Fence 
it,’? the lumber was at the mercy of everything and 
everybody that came along. The owner of this yard 
was asked if he lost any material from theft, and he 
said he ‘‘guessed’’ not. You see, he guessed. 



































“Had been known to discharge a manager.” 
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“Open their mouths and knownothingism is emitted.” 


WISE IN THEIR IGNORANCE. 


The old question, Will yellow pine hold paint? 
keeps bobbing up to the surface. Years ago, after 
having made a trip through Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, I told of seeing buildings of yellow pine in that 
warm climate that had stood the paint test. I was 
looked at askant by some, as though the few wits I 
once had were defunct. ‘‘Impossible!’’ they said, and 
even unto this day there are those who say, impossible. 

Recently I was in a yard from which a large amount 
of yellow pine is sold, and the question was asked 
the dealer: ‘‘ What do they say in this section about 
yellow pine holding paint?’’ ‘‘ Those who know nothing 
about it say it will not hold paint,’’ was the reply. 
He said that in that immediate vicinity five or six 
buildings that were covezed with yellow pine were 
holding the paint as well as any siding could; still 
the builders who never had used a foot of the lumber 
of the southern states were howling that the main 
objection against yellow pine is that the paint will 
peel from it. 

There you have it. These men are wise in their 
ignorance. They open their mouths and knownothing- 
ism is emitted from them. If they would speak from 
experience their judgment might be worth considering. 
(nd even then, if the result was not satisfactory, it 
would be proper to ask what kind of paint was used? 

We all know there is paint and paint—good, bad 
and indifferent. In nearly every town one can 
look around and see paint peeling from the sides of 
buildings on which not a foot of yellow pine was 
used, At present there are spots on my house from 
which the paint is giving away, and the siding is of a 
good grade of white pine, and none but the best of 
paint, made of the highest grades of white lead and 
linseed oil, was used. A good painter of the town 
said he couldn’t account for it, and I am sure I ean- 
not. Supposing, however, yellow pine siding had 
been used—the paint-won ’t-stick-on-yellow-pine fellows 
would say it was for the reason that yellow pine is 
vo good to hold paint. These people are not disposed 
to draw comparison between the different kinds of 

oods. One yellow pine clapboard that does not hold 
paint is singled out and more capital is made of it 
than would be out of a whole side of a house from 

vhich the paint was flaking, and that was covered 
v'th some other material than yellow pine. 
would bet $4 that yellow pine siding could be 
nd from which the paint is peeling, and right on 

: top of that I would bet the same amount that 
white pine and poplar siding could be found from 

ich it is peeling. 1f we are fair we will offset one 
sainst the other. We will not charge all the short- 
comings of white pine and poplar up to yellow pine 
aud permit the real sinners to go scot free. Not long 
azo a dealer said to me that one of the chief objec- 
tions to yellow pine was that it would not hold paint. 
I asked him to take me out and show me a building 
that was sided with yellow pine and that was not 
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“Thought he knew more about my trade than I did.” 





holding the paint, and we would try and find out what 
was the matter with it. He said he didn’t know as 
he could do that, but it was his understanding that the 
lumber would not hold paint well. There you have 
it again. He didn’t know what he was talking about. 

Why, bless your dear souls, there are towns by the 
hundreds in which for years and years yellow pine 
has been the prevailing, and I came near saying the 
universal, building wood, and the buildings in those 
towns look as well painted as do those in other towns 
in which yellow pine has been used sparingly. If we 
want to know whether yellow pine will hold paint let 
us ask the builders in these towns, instead of men 
who never have laid a yellow pine clapboard. 

You know how a bit of gossip will grow when once 
it is started. It grows from nothing to a molehill, 
from a molehill to a regular hill, from a hill to a 
mountain, and then there are people who would push 
it to the clouds if they could. It has seemed to me 
that this story about yellow pine not holding paint 
has grown in about that way. 


LINE YARD AND INDIVIDUAL BUYING. 


Certain lineyard managers buy in large part that 
material that is sold in the yards which they have in 
charge, but the practice is a hundred miles from the 
common. One of these managers remarked as follows: 

‘*T have worked under both systems, and am pleased 
much better with the one that is now in force. The 
other company did not permit a local manager to buy 
a dollar’s worth of anything—I may say a cent’s 
worth—to which I had no right to object, if that was 
the way they wanted it; but I was desirous of making 
the best showing possible, and this I thought I some- 
times failed to do when requisitions were made for 
everything I needed on the general office. I imagined 
at times that the buyer at the general office thought 
he knew more about my trade than I did. At times 
he seemed to think the price at which he could buy 
stuff should decide the kind I should sell. 

‘*Once he sent me a shipment of spruce siding, ac- 
companied by a letter in which he told me of the fine 
appearance of the siding, which was true, as it was 
a beauty; that he thought it would sell as well as 
white pine, and that it ought to pay a larger profit. 
That was the way it looked from his end of the line, 
but it didn’t hold good at this end. I had sold noth- 
ing but white pine siding, and my customers wanted 
nothing else. ‘Yes,’ they would say, ‘it is good look- 
ing siding, but I think I will take the white pine’ ’’ 

A buyer for a line yard said, ‘‘No, it is not our 
policy to permit our local agents to buy. We believe 
we can buy to better advantage than they can, and as 
they will get their requirements probably sooner by 
sending them to the office than by buying diréct, it is 
really to their advantage not to buy. We buy of peo- 
ple whose aim it is to make quick shipments when it 
is required they should be made quickly. I can not 
see as there would be anything in an agent’s buying.’’ 

“‘Ts it a practice with line yards to ship material 
to their local managers which is not wanted by them?’’ 
was «sked a lineyard buyer. 

**T do not know why any of them should do so,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ We certainly do not. I am acquainted 
with the grades and kinds of lumber sold at every one 
of our yards, and it would be poor business policy not 
to conform to the requirements. Last month one of 
our agents wrote me that he thought we should carry 
in stock a certain kind of door—a kind that never 
had been sold in the yard. One of our auditors was 
to visit the yard in a week or so, and I asked him to 
investigate. Another yard in the town had received 
a few of these doors, and for this reason, no doubt, 
our agent also wanted them in stock. This door, how- 
ever, was not recognized as a standard in that section, 
therefore I did not put it in. I felt confident that 
only a few, if any, of them would be sold alongside 
of the door we had been selling. It takes talk to get 
a new kind of door started, and when it was not nec- 
essary I could not see the advisability of putting 
them in. Had this agent asked for any item of stock 
that I thought he could have sold to advantage I 
know of no reason why it would not have been fur- 
nished. But I couldn’t see the necessity of doubling 
our door stock.’’ 


Poorly Assorted Stocks. 


This must be said in favor of lineyard stocks: As 
a rule, there is less duplicating than there is in the 
stocks of the individual dealers. Some of the line- 
yard managers are better merchants than are some 
of their competitors who operate individual yards. In 
an individual yard I recently saw four kinds and 
grades of dimension—white pine, No. 1 and No. 2, 
hemlock and yellow pine. To me, in that market that 
variety seemed uncalled for. In another yard there 
were six kinds of beveled siding—white pine, yellow 
pine, basswood, red cedar, spruce and redwood. There 
was a conglomeration for you. Money was locked up 
unnecessarily. I suggested that few yards carry such 
a variety, and the reply of the dealer was that it was 
his desire to sell what his customers want. He is a 
poor salesman, else it would not take him long to con- 
vince his customers that it was not necessary for them 
to select from such an assortment. 

Competition has much to do with this duplication. 
There is here and there a dealer who thinks he must 
put in stock every item carried by a competitor, else 
he will be regarded as a back number; but if he only 
thought he could get along without this duplicating, 
and knew how, he need not do it. In a yard 1 heard 
a certain kind of siding asked for. ‘‘T will get it for 
you if you want it, but I don’t carry it,’’ said the 
dealer. ‘‘I carry nothing that I know is not all right, 
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“Are suspicious when something else is tried on them.” 


and but what I can recommend. If you want it I will 
get it; but you will save no money by it.’’, 

The customer didn’t really want it. It would mat- 
ter little to him whether this or that kind of siding 
was put on his building. He had heard some one speak 
favorably of this particular kind of siding, hence he 
asked for it, but immediately he decided to take the 
kind that was carried in stock by his dealer. I once 
heard a dealer remark that he would not call himself 
a salesman if he could not overcome the ‘‘whims’’ of 
the people who came to him to buy. The definition of 
whim is a fancy, a caprice; and a good salesman 
ought to be able to steer his prospective customer 
away from a whim. 

The lineyard buyer quoted above as saying that it 
is not good policy to place in a yard the material that 
is not asked for by the local manager is not acquainted 
with the whole gamut of buying by the line yard pro- 
prietors. I have known of several instances to the 
contrary. A pile of stuff was pointed out that the 
manager said had lain in pile for nearly five years. 
‘‘T have no use for it; did not want it; but it was 
shipped to me,’’ he said. 

‘*How do you account for it?’’ was asked. 

‘‘T think I can account for it; in fact, I know I 
ean,’’ was the answer. ‘‘The company bought a 
batch of the stuff cheap and distributed it among the 
yards, expecting it would be worked off. A year ago 
I saw another of the managers up the road, and he 
told me the stuff was still hanging with him. The 
auditor has told me several times that I ought to be 
able to work it off, but it is easier said than done. 
I told him I had tried my best, but it wouldn’t move. 
A couple of years ago he gave me a leeway of $3 a 
thousand on the price, and at the cheap price I have 
sold 800 feet. My trade is established here, my cus- 
tomers know what they want, and they are suspicious 
when something else is tried to be run in on ’em. 
They know it as well as the man does who tries to 
run it in on ’em.’’ 

I had no definite knowledge beyond the manager’s 
word that the company in question bought this lot of 
stuff for the reason that it was cheap and then dis- 
tributed it among the several yards, but it looked as 
though that might be the it of it. A lawyer would 
call it good circumstantial evidence. There are line- 
yard buyers who are not nearer perfect in their judg- 
ment than the rest of us, and this buyer may have 
blundered. 

Prices That Are Right. 

‘*Do your bosses ever kick at the prices you pay?’’ 
was asked a local manager, who buys most of the mate- 
rial for his yard. 

‘*No, they never have,’’ he replied. ‘‘Every time 
a purchase is made it is reported directly tc headquar- 
ters, and for the three years I have been here there 
has been no grumbling. I don’t spread my purchases 
over much territory. I buy of comparatively few 
concerns, and they understand that the prices must 
be as right as though the buying was done at the 
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“The big financiers of the country, including myself.” 
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home office. I keep them reminded that if the prices 
are not right the company will be on top of them. 
Besides getting exactly the stuff my trade calls for, 
I see another advantage in buying as I do. I ran 
a yard for four years for the So-and-So company, 
and during that time not that many salesmen came 
to the office. I was ignorant of the general condi- 
tions. Now there is a salesman here nearly every 
week, and I feel that I am out in the world.’’ 

One with half an eye can discern the difference it 
would make in a manager. If he buys for his yard 
he is thrown upon his own resources to an extent; he 
feels the responsibility of his position, and if there 
is any business ability in him it will do much toward 
bringing it out. Any man, so long as he remains a 
mere machine, who goes at the beck and call of others, 
never knows what is in him. 


DIFFERENT BUYING METHODS. 


Now that the big financiers of the country, includ- 
ing myself, have warned the American people that 
unless they slow up, buy fewer automobiles when they 
can not afford them, let land alone when they are 
obliged to mortgage their home farms to buy them, and 
indulge in fewer other tricks of greed and vanity, there 
will come a storm, a mention of the ways retail dealers 
buy when from afar they sniff trouble may be in order. 

We have not experienced a genuine panic since the 
one that broke over the country in 1893. The financial 
depression of 1907 was not a full blown panic, for 
if the bankers had not locked up the money that be- 
longed to you and me and thousands of others we 
could have paid our debts on the tick of the clock. 
The bankers had no more business retaining that 
money than I would have holding money that belonged 
to you, and I was glad there were those who had the 
grit to make them fork it over. 

But the panic of 1893 was a panic. I remember 
that on coming up from the world’s fair grounds one 
day in the latter part of June Mr. Judson, then pro- 
prietor of the Northwestern Lumberman, called me 
into his room and told me that the advertisers were 
going out of the paper in the order of one, two, three. 
There was. retrenchment by careful people all along 
the line. 

You men who sold lumber at wholesale remember 
how sparingly a host of retail dealers bought. I was 


told by salesmen at that time that they might as well 
go6 off the road, as they were selling nothing; and 
many of them were ordered in. 

Then was the time that the difference in buying 
was observed. Stocks in some of the yards ran so 
low that they were actually depleted. There were 
dealers who refused to buy at wholesale, and for 
months filled their orders from the stocks of neighbors, 
afraid to buy at wholesale at current rates. They re- 
garded themselves as between the devil and the deep 
sea, not knowing to what extent the bottom would 
further fall out. I never had seen so secant a stock 
as was in the yard of one of the prominent retail 
dealers of Kansas City, and afterward this dealer 
acknowledged that he went to extremes. 

There were dealers, however, who took a different 
view of the situation. Right through the panic they 
kept stocks from which could be filled any order, and 
when they thought the bottom was reached they piled 
in lumber to beat the band. Not only were their sheds 
packed, but the piling room outside was utilized. I 
remember well the words of one of them. ‘‘This 
country is not going to the demnition bowwows,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Our millions must eat, be clothed and have 
houses in which to live. Pretty soon the pendulum 
will swing back, and the lumberman who does not buy 
stock now I regard as short-sighted.’ 

‘*Bulty! That is the doctriné to preach,’’ I replied. 
‘*So long as we build on the necessities of a people 
we don’t go far wrong.’’ 

There are dealers who pay no attention to little 
snaps—that is, a salesman may offer them a car of 
lumber at a reduction, but unless they are in need of 
the stock they say to the salesman to go right on. his 
way rejoicing; that possibly the interest on the invest- 
ment before the lumber is sold will eat up the reduc- 
tion—but who are ready to take in the big ones. 

Whenever there may come another panic, there are 
dealers who will buy sparingly and others who will 
not. History repeats itself. And no matter where 
our high living and greed may push us, whenever we 
shall have learned common sense we will,come to the 
surface again like a cork in water. 








PROBLEMS OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 





Delivery Contest Awards—Letter Taking First Honors Published Herewith—Free 
Delivery Like Swapping Jackknives—Good Horses an Advertising Feature. 





If the question of delivery ever has been solved and if 
the solution has been accepted and indorsed by the lum- 
bermen and their customers it would appear that such 
an idealistic condition of affairs had been brought about 
in Salt Lake City. Whereof in witness is given the de- 
tailed statement of E. 8S. Houghton, of Holman, Payne 
& Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. To Mr. Houghton has been 
awarded the honor of sending in the best letter on retail 
deliveries and how to make them. 


The second award is made to John H. Cowley, of the 
North Missouri Lumber Company, Hamilton, Mo. Mr. 
Cowley has not solved the problem as satisfactorily as 
has his compatriot in Salt Lake City, but he has outlined 
what it involves. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not concerned vitally as 
to whether deliveries may ostensibly be made free or 
whether a charge be imposed. This statement is made to 
avoid possible conclusions that might arise from awarding 
third honor to Brown Y. Willis, of the Simpson Lumber 
Company, Nicholasville, Ky., who believes in charging 
for them. 

The argument and conclusions of E. S. Houghton, the 
winner of first honor, is reproduced herewith in full: 


SATISFACTORY DELIVERY. 


Again the much mooted question of lumber delivery has 
bobbed up, but, thank heaven, the trade in this locality 
is educated to this charge. Where competition is keen, and 
you throw in delivery in order to swing the business, you 
are only trading knives with a keen Yankee. 

Delivery charges in this section run as follows: 
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The above has been used as a basis for years, end found 


to be very satisfactory. 

Do not believe there is a yard in this country that does 
not make a charge for delivering stock. 

We maintain our own equipment for delivery; first, for 
the advertisement. A good team of well mated, well kept 
horses, neatly groomed and with a trim harness, is a feature 
of advertising which should not be overlooked, and, in some 
cases, serves to bring your name more forcibly before people 
than a 4-column advertisement in the county weekly, al- 
ways remembering to put your name prominently on the 
wagon in plain view, that people may know who has the 
team that shows of itself that deliveries can be made 
promptly. Remember that the delivery charge is paying 
for all the above ‘“‘fixins.” 

When you have established thoroughly the custom of this 
delivery charge, your customer may prefer to come for his 


stock, which is not only better for the dealer, as he gets 
a receipt for proper quality stock at once and assurance 
that the goods are in first class condition when they leave 
their sheds, but also enables this dealer to show off that 
carload of fine flooring that has just come in, or the first 
water shingles he is now unloading etc. For there is noth- 
ing like bringing people to your yard to see the display of 
your stock. 

There is also this side to the story: When you make no 
charge for delivery and think you have added this cost to 
your lumber price, you find a customer calling up and re- 
questing you to deliver him a screen door to his farm a mile 
away, and, before the wagon has returned from this, the 
same party calls and finds he forgot “to order that green 
No. 501 to cover it; yes, a 25-cent can is plenty large 
enough,” and your added cost has gone. And this happens 
probably a dozen times a day. With this before them, 
“Minimum charge $0.25,” they do not forget they have a 
memory, and utilize it. 

Also, when you have made this delivery charge you feel 
a trifle more obligated to deliver promptly and well, as there 
creeps in that slight distinction in advantage of the con- 
tractor. He has paid extra for that delivery and wants 
everything up to the mark, and, as you have secured this 
extra money, you see to it that he gets this better service. 

A teamster is rather uncertain, and there is continually a 
demand for a trustworthy driver; not that the majority of 
them can not kandle a horse well (although that often hap- 
pens) but there is the matter of seeing that a load is taken 
off the wagon correctly, piled properly with no broken 
tongues or grooves in the uppers, a suitable covering fur- 
nished, seeing that proper receipt is given by proper party, 
that goods as received are correct in grade and quantity and 
the many things that serve to keep a customer satisfied. 
Teamsters that perform these services satisfactorily are the 
ones that draw a trifle over market prices, and your recom- 
pense must be gotten in delivery charges. 

When idle time comes, teams are employed in filling the 
stables with winter feed, hauling the refuse from the stables, 
picking up the scrap lumber which accumulated during the 
rush, and teams are even rented to responsible farmers of 
the surrounding country, which nets a profit. 

When teams are free from all the above uses they are 
turned out to a well deserved pasture, and the drivers, if 
they are the kind of help we desire to keep, are employed in 
repairing old sheds, erecting new ones, painting fences etc. 
and we have never found it difficult to utilize each and 
every good driver at some other. work that has paid for 
itself, and, when the busy seasons again come around, you 
have your good, responsible driver to hold your trade. 

There is no distinction made in prices delivered, or other- 
wise. Every bill is figured f..0. b. yard, with delivery 
charges shown as above, the notation being put on every 
estimate with-a rubber stamp, thus removing every doubt 
as to whether gr not this advice was given that this charge 
would be made. » -E. S. HouGuton, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





ON THE SUBJECT OF DELIVERY. 


It will be to the advantage of all retail lumbermen who 
have not solved this problem to read very carefully Mr. 
Houghton’s letter and those which will be given in sub- 
sequent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. One con- 
tributor has very frankly and forcefully stated that there 
is no such thing as free delivery; that to deliver any 
commodity,. lumber, meat or groceries, costs money and 
that someone must pay the cost; that if the cost be paid 
out of the supposed profits, in many cases it will absorb 
all of them. ‘ 

It is to be regretted that stronger arguments were not 
made by those who are practicing the ‘‘free delivery’’ 
system. Some yards have established a free delivery 
zone and charge for sending material beyond, the cost of 
delivery being regulated by the distance. In such cases 
an arbitrary limit must be set which would ordinarily 
be the city limits. This places at a disadvantage the 
customer immediately outside the city. The most clean 
eut, equitable and what should prove the most satisfac- 
tory sytem of delivery is that described by Mr. Houghton 
in the foregoing communication. 


MAKING COLLECTIONS. 


Securing Outstanding Accounts Without the Aid of 
an Attorney and Without Ruffling the Cus- 
tomer’s Temper a Worthy Theme. 





A Kansas City lumberman commenting on the ar- 
ticle in regard to handling retail line yards says: 

Referring again to the Wilbur Lumber Company article, 
| will be exceedingly pleased to see an article or two in 
reference to the best methods of getting managers to 
push collections: and to keep down the outstanding ac- 
counts and notes. Our yards are practically located in a 
cotton country and the necessity of carrying outstanding 
obligations is one of the features tending to make our 
investments exceedingly high. 


The concern making this suggestion operates a num- 
ber of line yards in the Southwest. It is evident from 
the tenor of the statement given that outstanding ac- 
counts are increasing in an uncomfortable manner. 
What is desired is a formula for making colleetions. 
Of course, it is difficult to conduct any business by a 
formula, but doubtless many operators have devised 
ways and means of jogging the memory of the de- 
linquent debtors and by keeping everlastingly at it 
have succeeded in transforming ‘‘ accounts receivable’’ 
into ‘‘eash on hand.’’ 

How te make collections is a theme worthy of the 
efforts of a master. Anyone can collect with the aid 
of a good attorney, providing the debtor is solvent. 
It requires something more than legal action to col- 
lect outstanding accounts, retain the trade of custom- 
ers and keep the business in growing condition. 

The contest in regard to how to make deliveries 
having been closed, the next one will be COLLEC- 
TIONS, it being suggested that discussion be con- 
ducted along the lines indicated in the extract from 
the letter which is given. The usual awards will be 
made. 

For the best method suggested, $15. 

For that which is considered to rank second, $10. 

For the third letter of value, $5. 


This contest will close August 31, and announcement 
will be made in the September 3 issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of the winners. 

The subject is big enough and difficult enough to 
command the attention of those with whom it is con- 
cerned, which number includes every retail lumberman 
in the United States. 





Price Regulates Demand. 


ERvVING, MASs., July 26.—Editor AMBRICAN, LUMBERMAN: 
I was quite interested in an article from a correspondent 
who thought the western retailers were losing ground in 
the sale of shingles by not advertising their goods, losing 
to the ready-roofing manufacturers because they do adver- 
tise. I would like to suggest that it is not a matter of 
advertising, but of price. The price of cedar shingles, both 
red and eastern, for two years or more in New England 
has been from $4.50 to $5 a thousand at retail, a price 
that is too high for the average consumer, when it is pos- 
sible to get a fairly good roofing for less than half the cost 
of shingles. If red cedar shingles could be sold for a 
reasonable price—not over $4 at retail—and the cheaper 
grades at a proportionate price, the manufacturers would 
find their sales largely increased and the roofing sales de- 
creased. Price rather than quality decides the case with 
the majority of buyers. Don’t you think so? 

WILLIAM W. Browy. 





TO EXPERIMENT WITH BURNED-OVER TIMBER. 


A possible new use for burnedover timber is seen in 
the contract recently made between the Santa Fe rail- 
road and J. M. Buchan, a logger of Marshfield, Ore., 
to cut 1,200 tons of logs from burntover forests in 
Oregon. The use of this timber will be an experiment 
which will be watched with interest by other railroads, 
for if it is proved that burned cedar is suitable for 
railroad work there is.a large amount of such timber 
that can be put to good use. It is believed by those 
making the experiment that burned trees will resist 
decay Senger than unburned trees. 
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LOGGING SCIENTIFICALLY AND INCISIVELY ANALYZED. 


Congress at Portland, Ore.,of Pacific Northwest Operators—All Interests Thoroughly Represented—Every Knowa 
Phase of Logging Treated Exhaustively —Immediate and Related Phases Presented in Papers 
by Authorities—Developments of Interest to the Entire Lumber Trade—Four 
Educational Business Sessions and a Banquet. 


OPENING SESSION. 


E. P. Blake, president of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress, called to order its second annual meeting at about 
10:30 a. m., July 21, at Portland, Ore., and introduced 
H. C. Clair, president of the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association, who delivered the address of welcome on be- 
half of that association, the members of which were the 
hosts on this occasion. Mr. Clair spoke as follows: 

It is with great piasaave that I rise as first speaker be- 
fore a gathering of men representing such large interests 
and so much ability. But there are a great many worthy 
addresses to be delivered during the three days of this 
meeting and therefore I will not take up much of your time. 
On behalf of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association I wel- 
come you to Portland and ask you to make your headquar- 
ters with us during your stay. I thank you. 


President’s Address. 


President Blake then delivered the following compre- 
hensive address, which teems with pertinent sugges- 
tions: 

It is quite the custom at gatherings of this sort for 
the opening remarks to be devoted to a general resume of 
occurrences during the period between gatherings, but as 
this body is yet in a somewhat nebulous condition and has, 
in consequence, but few recognized or possible functions, I 
desire to depart from the well trodden path of custom and 
discuss briefly with you a subject which has taken a strong 
hold on my consideration and appeals to me as being quite 
as needful to your ultimate success as any of the other 
features of your business, but which the timbermen for 
some reason or other have almost entirely ignored. Why 
they have not more generally recognized this important fea- 
ture is unexplainable, and it is becoming apparent that the 
time has arrived when the timbermen should have learned 
that it is useless to “put the lock on the stable after the 
horse is stolen.” 

I take this occasion to remind you that one year ago 
today a child was born, the child-fruit of a half century 
of strenuous travail, and to you, gentlemen—the sponsors 
at its birth—it is a particular pleasure to be again privi- 
ieged to extend greetings, and a delight as well as a pleas- 
ure to be permitted to greet you in this unique, historic 
and thoroughly appropriate spot, which speaks to us of 
uature as we know it, and in the language of nature as 
ve understand it; and I want to say to you, you wise 
men of Portland, that you builded better than you knew 
when you preserved intact this master application of raw 
nature to the uses and purposes of man, and on behalf 
of the Pacific Logging Congress I also take this occasion 
to extend the sincere thanks of this congress to those who 
0 generously threw open its doors to the needs of the 
present occasion, and to assure you that its infant heart 
is filled with gratitude toward you because on this, the 
initial anniversary of its birth, it finds itself assembled 
in this most appropriate of all spots—the garden spot of 
the -Pacific Northwest—a , spot made memorable as _ the 
resting place of those hardy American pathfinders who 

lazed the way across this vast country for the later civ- 
ization to follow a civilization which made the great Pa- 
fic Northwest the Mecca of the courageous, the energetic, 

man who does things; and here today in this beauti- 

il temple we aim to solidify and make concrete the prin- 

iple involved, and which came to a happy and successful 
ition in the little town of Seattle—hardby—one year 
co today through the tireless persererance, the indomitable 

il and dynamic energy of one of your fellow townsmen. 
‘ut for him there would have been no logging congress. 

for him no anniversary of that happy event. But 
him no gathering here today of the exponents of the 
atest industry of the great Northwest. 

ilis fertile brain alone conceived the idea. His trained 
atellect shaped the essentials. His aggressive personal- 

forced the issue, and the child was born—born amid 
he splendors of God's creations, splendors so profound that 
utmost ingenuity of man, generously expended, could 

’ nought but bring it into bolder relief. And I want to 

ll you, you men of Portland, that you have one among 

4) to be proud of, and it is but voicing the sentiment 

all gathered here when I say that we are glad to be 
here today; glad to round out our purpose, which aims 

make possible the fullest utilization of one of God's 
bounties, in this, his- abiding place; glad to testify to our 
‘ppreciation of his sterling worth by coming here from dis- 
‘ant places; glad to testify by our presence that his idea 
vas good, worthy of the man and worthy of our adoption. 


What Has Been Done. 


Now, what have we done with it? What has it done 
‘or us? Has it done anything? That query is fully and 
completely auswered, gentlemen, by the magnitude of this 
issemblage; by the widespread interest it has awakened ; 
by the recognition, not only among members of this con- 
sress but by the mechanical, engineering and commercial 
world that the operation of remoying forest products has 
passed through an eyolution—an evolution as great and 
Significant as-has the ordinance of the great armies and 
navies, from the ofd origina) Mintlock muzzle-loader to the 
automatic electrically fired, disappearing cannon. The ox 
team, once the pride and the glory of the logging world. 











which has passed into histery, was the original flintlock 
muzzle-loader of the fraternity. Now the Mallet—the Cli- 
max—the Shay, and a-host of others. One the evolu- 
tion of the force of destruction, the other, the evolution 
of the force of construction, and the further development 
of this latter force is, or should be, the purpose and func- 
tion of all well organized bodies. 

Now, the subject that interests me and which is be- 
coming more and more borne in upon the minds of all 
connected with the industry of barvesting forest crops, is 
the advisability and need of adding a head, and possibly 
a tail, to this admittedly nebulous body—for, I take it, 
the Pacific Logging Congress is a sort of a half-formed 
Halley’s comet to the lumber world, and while it may cir- 
cumnavigate all right, and perhaps perferm its mission, it 
certainly could become a far more potent factor if backed 
and supported by a distinct concrete force. Or, if it is bet- 
ter to permit this will-o’-the-wisp to shed its own light 
in its own peculiar way, it seems to be an appropriate 
oceasion upon which to urge the timbermen consideration 
of the positive need of an organization through which their 
interests may be safeguarded, and further, enable them to 
intelligently and adequately meet questions of vital impor- 
tance to their business as they arise. ‘These issues are 
constantly arising, local issues affecting matters of taxa- 
tion; state issues affecting the matter of forest protec- 
tion; and national issues affecting the matter of restric- 
tions in and manipulation of national forests, as well as 
the matter of the reforestation of denuded lands. These is- 
sues must all be scientifically and logically met by the tim- 
bermen where they affect him disadvantageously, or the 
other side of the issue will take judgment by default. 


Individual Efforts Inadequate. 


Individual effort is laudable, praiseworthy and effective 
just so far as its individual force will carry it, but it does 
not go far enough. It is apt to meet cross currents that 
check and dissipate it.. Individual effort has also a tend- 
ency to be narrowing; to make a man self-centered and 
self-sufficient, and a self-sufficient man is usually a difficult 
party to deal with, and you will find that the broad-minded, 
generous, thoroughly effective man is he who has as clear 
a comprehension of the rights of his fellowman as he has 
of his own. The utter futility of individual effort, how- 
ever, in the mattcr of accomplishing great things needs 
no more pitiful commentary—needs ne more complete ex- 
emplification of its futility—-than the chaos of conditions 
that does now, and will probably continue to, surround the 
attempt of any zealous individual who might conceive it 
to be his mission ‘to Cemonstrate the practicability of re- 


IN SESSION IN THE FORESTRY BUILDING. 
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newing forest life in his individual capacity, unaided by 
public sympathy and support. i 

Concerted action is the stimulus to progress, and unity 
of purpose is what has madc this great country what it 
is today. The spirit of emulation is what makes the 
wheels go round; not isolation and segregation, for isola- 
tion and segregation are the seedbed of retrogression, and 
what, in my opinion, we should want to do is to give the 
wheel of evolution another turn and endeavor to form a 
cohesive body that will be an uplifting force, not only in 
the process of elevating the business of logging to .the 
high plane of an art but a something that will come tu be 
known as a positive current—a live wire—a something that 
may be employed, aggressively if need be, in forcing a just 
and commensurate consideration of its rights and interests; 
in other words, there appears to be a seeming need of 
converting this nebulous body into a vital, active force, 
something concrete and tangible, that might fitly be termed 
“The Hothouse of the Art of Logging.” 

The timberman has come to stay and the harvesting 
of the ripened crop of the forest has become an estab- 
lished factor in the commercial development and progress 
of the Northwest, precisely as has the harvesting of the 
cereal crop of the middle west, and, as an integral part 
of our body commercial, should be safeguarded and exploited 
with an intelligence and skill equal to that employed by 
other integrals. 

Need of Organization. 

What, in my opinion, is needed right now is a general 
organization, devoid of all commerci m, duly officered 
and properly financed, with permanent headquarters, where 
information and statistics may be gathered, classified and 
disseminated. What we as lumbermen most need is an 
avenue by which adequately to reach the public mind, for 
if the timberman is to exercise in the commercial develop- 
ment of the Northwest the full influence to which the 
importance and magnitude of this business entitles him he 
must be understood and rightly placed in the public mind, 
for I. assure you, gentlemen, that, in my opinion, there is 
no result getter like public opinion. Get the public to 
thinking that you are all right and you will be all right. 
Get the public to realize that, instead of a supposed de- 
spoiler, you are in fact and effect a powerful factor in the 
commercial uplift and economic development of this sec- 
tion of the country. Get the public to understand that 
there is such a thing as a wise, prudent and beneficial 
‘handling of the forest far more to be desired than fencing 
it up. Get it to comprehend that the harvesting of a 
forest crop is neither a desecration of the present nor a 
crime against the future, if intelligently practiced. Get 
thoroughly imbedded in the public mind the conception 
that, by toleration, wise legislation, equitable taxation and 
ordinary encouragement, the re-timbering of the denuded 
lands of the Northwest can be made a positive certainty 
and the lambermen will come naturally into harmonious 
relation and active coéjperation with the other upbuilding 
forces of the country. 

The public, considered collectively, is not, generally speak- - 
ing, inclined to be unjust. It would rather be right than 
be wrong, the crucial thing being to get it started 
right, and if the operating timberman does not want 
to be misunderstood, and if he is unwilling to risk the 
effect of consequent, and possibly unwise legislation, unnec- 
essary restrictions affecting his operations and the disas- 
trous results sure to accrue from cumulative taxation, it 
would seem that the time is at hand for him to be up 
and doing; time for him to get himself into shape to, and 
in a measure, influence the conditions surrounding his busi- 
ness and his interests. 

The operating timberman, the logger, has come to stay 
and the length of time he will stay is as much the con- 
cern and accrues as much to the benefit of the genera] 
public as to the individual. This self-evident fact, how- 
ever, must be conveyed to the public. It is apparent to the 
timberman, but not always clear to the public. 

The most engrossing two problems for the logger te 
solve are, first, his livelihood; and, second, the perpetua- 
tion of bis supply. The first is a commercial proposi 
tion and is influenced largely by outside conditions. The 
second is dependent almost wholly upon the attitude as- 
sumed by the general public toward those fo whom it must 
look for a perpetuation of the timber resource. The pub- 
lic mind is sometimes slow in awakening, and when it 
does finally awaken frequently goes to lengths only equaled 
by its past lethargy—and here is the crux of the whole 
situation as well as the danger. 


The Forest Service. 


This country is more kéenly alive today to the value 
of its timber resources than ever before in its history, 
and this recognition of its material wéaith has found pub- 
lic expression in the creation of the Forest Servic@ of the 
national government, which was désigned to be,’ and can 
be ‘made to be, a tremendously powerful and cofstrtictive 
factor in the development of the c cial ascendancy 
of this western hemisphere. ’ 

‘Me Forest Service has come to stay, and it is up te 
the timbermen to “get in right with it.” The place to 
divert the course of a stream is not at its mouth, and 
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if the lumbermen hope to influence the course of the For- 
est Service they must get close to the headwaters. 

All human activities are influenced and affected by the 
angle of vision and it is up to the lumbermen to see that 
the public, through its Forest Service, gets the right angle 
of vision on the practical side of the question of perpet- 
uating the American forests. There are bound to be dif- 
ferences of opinion, but there can be but one right opinion, 
and the lumbermen and the Service must come to look 
through the same lense if the maximum of result is to be 
obtained from the minimum of effort. Conservation of 
effort is as vital, I take it, in this busy world of ours 
as any other sort of conservation. 

The Forest Service is one of the voices of the peo- 
ple and, as I said before, has come to stay. It has al- 
ready accomplished much and, under the rare intelligence 
and comprehension of its present able management, prom- 
ises to become the vehicle of still greater good and bene- 
fit, but it is up to you, gentlemen, “to get in right with 
it,” and to get in right with it you will have to first 
get in right with the body politic whose yoice and senti- 
ment it is. 

Mr. Edward Hines very aptly stated in a recent address 
that: “If we can put to profitable use something that has 
been thrown away we have accomplished as much as though 
we had grown a tree.” 

Individual effort in matters as large as state and na- 
tional affairs are largely thrown away. They are like 
feathers in a vacuum—they lack weight. A snowflake is 
an unappreciable force; the avalanche a force beyond the 
power of man to withstand. A pea blown through a tube 
is capable of producing a nervous start—the cannon ball 
earries with it instant annihilation. 

Therefore, I deem it to be time for the operating timber- 
man to approach the dominating force, the general public, 
in a manner that will produce more than a nervous start; 
time to convince it by the weight of your arguments that 
in order to grow a tree prevailing conditions must make 
it commercially practicable, for no sane man can be ex- 
pected to, nor will he, do something for nothing contin- 
uously. The general public has a responsibility upon it 
to assume its share of perpetuating forest growth, just as 
much as the man who gathers the present crop. . 


Obligations to Posterity. 


We hear a great deal nowadays of the obligations of the 
present generation to provide for those who are to fol- 
low, and it would seem that if posterity is to be provided 
for by this generation every integral of the present gen- 
eration should be proportionately burdened. If the operat- 
ing timberman is in duty bound to replace the tree he 
cuts, then the operating farmer should be in duty bound 
to preserve intact the integrity of the soil he tills; if the 
hunger of the coming generations is to be partially ap- 
peased by the fishes in the seas, then the takers of fish 
in this generation must not annihilate the spawn of the fu- 
ture. But the great mass of the people is slow to discern 
and act effectively upon these self-evident facts; and, 
strange as it may seem, they have apparently failed to 
grasp this, that when one resource, one natural resource 
if you will, becomes exhausted, progress will cease or be- 
come retarded until a substitute has been found. There- 
fore, why substitute? Why not prolong the already estab- 
lished? Hence, it would seem that common prudence should 
dictate to the timberman the need to put himself and his 
interests squarely before the public, and it is my belief 
that this avenue of approach can be more readily estab- 
lished by conservative, intelligent organization work than 
by individual efforts. 

It is passing strange that the harvester of the forest 
has evinced so little interest in the matter of acquiring a 
topographical survey of the commercial field in which he 
operates, and the ingenuity of the logger from the ear- 
liest history of the business down to the present time has 
been largely expended in meeting the conditions as they 
were set for him. ‘The most casual observation will show 
him organization in every collateral branch of the JWusi- 
ness, and unless he is content to be the cracker on the 
lash, unless he is willing to be the wagging end of the 
animai, unless he is satisfied to be the valet of the lum- 
ber trade, he must awake from his lethargy and assume 
his appropriate place in setting the conditions that affect 
him. 

The timberman of the Pacific Northwest has been, and 
is, “asleep at the switch,” and if he does not awaken, and 
if the train of prosperity for which he is waiting in seem- 
ingly lethargic content fails to connect with the divert- 
ing force that will shunt it on te his siding, he may find 
his future operations handicapped with a long stern chase, 
and whether success follows or not, and whether a day 
of tribulations comes or not, he should so conduct himself 
now that, if that day of tribulation comes, his conscience 
will be eased “with a sense of duty well performed,” for 
remember that “of all the words of tongue or pen the 
saddest are these, it might have been.” 

I have hesitated to introduce any shadow of commer- 
cialism into this brief discussion, but you can not divorce 
it altogether. An adequate return for your product is 
as vital as an economical cost of production, and it is time 
that the consuming public be set right as to the needs 
and requirements of the business, to the end that it be 
disabused of the more or less prevalent opinion that the 
logger has both the long and short end of it. 

Let us then get together. Let us start a campaign 
of education. Let us teach our local officials that to grow 
trees taxés on growing trees must not be prohibitive or 
curoulative. Let us teach our state official that to grow 
trees it is incumbent upon the legislatures of timbered 
states to enact, if necessary, and to rigidly enforce, laws 
compelling every individual to assume his part of the re- 
sponsibility of protecting growing and matured forests; let 
us teach the people at large, the whole nation, that it is 
the duty of every citizen thereof to assume his share of 
the cost, h‘s share of the burden of providing and setting 
safeguards against the enemies of the forests, regardless 
of whether he lives in a timbered state or not, or else 


let him abandon this clamor of the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, and let it be a “survival of the fittest” with 
posterity ‘‘’way to the bad.” 

We police our towns, our cities, the whole commonwealth 
against the common enemy, and when the thing to be pro- 
tected arises to the dignity of a national ward it would 
seem to be up to the nation to assume the responsibility, 
collectively and individually. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention and shall be 
gratified if these suggestions excite sufficient interest to 
arouse some discussion along these lines before the session 
cioses, 


President Blake was followed by Frank H. Lamb, 
Hoquiam, Wash. In calling upon Mr. Lamb the presi- 
dent said: 

‘*Our vice president, Mr. Frank H. Lamb, is so well 
known that he needs no introduction to this audience, 
and it gives me great pleasure to call upor him.’’ 

Following an enlightening address, Mr. Lamb said: 

‘<T want to add to these statements the advisability 
of widening the scope of this organization and making 
the Pacific Logging Congress an important factor in 
the whole lumbering industry of the Pacific coast.’’ 


Secretary’s Address, 


George M. Cornwall, secretary-treasurer of the con- 
gress, was then called upon by the president in these 
words: 

‘Gentlemen, it is now my pleasure to introduce to 
you your father as well as your grandfather. Gentle 
men, Mr. Cornwall.’’? Mr. Cornwall’s report follows: 

In presenting the secretary’s report, the time honored 
custom of reciting the progress of the congress from the 
standpoint of numerical or financial strength~will be laid 
aside, and in its place a brief cursory review of some of 
the advances which have characterized the business of log- 
ging during the last twelve months will be briefly cut- 
lined. 

In the mind of the average logging operator there has 
been aroused a deeper realization of the many factors which 
go to make up the difference between success and failure 
than ever before. It is not alone that an operator may 
be able to carry out his ideas in regard to any particular 
method or system that marks success, but rather the abil- 
ity to perform the work at a cost which has not utilized 
too large a proportion of the anticipated profit. Logging, 
therefore, being the initial step in the manufacture of 
lumber, the element of cost is the controlling factor in 
determining the ability of an operator to meet competition 
successfully, on the one hand, and on the other to be 
able to take advantage of any peculiar local or physical 
condition which may surround the operation. How best 
to accomplish this end is the object of the Pacific Logging 
Congress. 

During the last year considerable study has been given 
to the question of the applicability of electricity as a fac- 
tor in logging operations, and I am pleased to state that 
before the next session of the congress is held it is very 
probable we will be able to present some facts drawn from 
actual experience and observation. 

At least two of the large electrical companies are busily 
engaged in attempting to put on the market an electric 
logging donkey. In British Columbia a logging company 
is using an electric road engine with satisfactory results. 
This subject will be thoroughly covered by several excel- 
lent papers. 


Logging Engines. 
The high standard of efficiency which has been reached 


by the logging engine builders, along the line of standard 
construction, will be augmented shortly by the addition of 
what is termed the “Duplex” logging engine. This new 
type of logging engine, with four drums, has not yet been 
given a demonstration, hence its practicability and efficieney 
are not yet possible of demonstration, but its results will 
be watched with interest. 

The builders of direct connected type of locomotives have 
entered the field as competitors with the builders of geared 
locomotives, by introducing the Mallet type. A local con- 
cern in California has also designed and built a direct 
connected locomotive specially adapted for logging purposes 
which is now in service. 

For your consideration will be presented a paper em- 
bodying a type of combined geared locomotive, equipped 
with two drums, for logging and general usés. 

During the last year the use of fuel oil has greatly 
increased. Its applicability to locomotive use has been 
demonstrated. Its practicability as a fuel for donkey en- 
gines has never been tested to any extent. With the 
menace of fire, which is ever present, the use of fuel oil 
or any other fuel which will minimize the fire hazard will 
be welcomed. 

Organization and Co-operation. 


Since the last session of the congress the logging in- 
terests of the Columbia river and British Columbia have 
each formed bureaus for the standardization aud sale of 
their products. The Columbia River Log Scaling & Grad- 





AUTHORITIES’ ADDRESSES. 


Many of the highly valuable papers re- 
ferred to in this report are reproduced on 
later pages of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Publication of others, owing to the 
exigencies of space, is deferred to the next 
succeeding or later issues of the paper. 











ing Bureau maintains bureau scalers and grades its logs 
lowed in the foctsteps of the Washington Log Brokerage 
into three classes. ,.'The result of these bureaus, which fol- 
Company, of Seattle, for Puget sound, has been beneficial. 

Realizing that from this time forward the utilization of 
the national forests as a base of log supply must in- 
crease, the lumbermen operating in nationel forests west 
of the Cascade mountains took up with the Forest Service 
last August in Spokane, at the meeting of the National 
Irrigation Congress, the advisability of changing the stand- 
ard from 16 to 32 feet in scaling fir logs. After a dis- 
cussion of the subject the Forest Service adopted the rule. 

At the present time the Bureau of Entomology has a 
force at work in the Pacific Northwest with a view of 
studying the insect pests. The Forest Service, as it is 
being better understood by the lumbermen, is demonstrat- 
ing its value. 

The gasoline engine is steadily forcing itself forward. 
Its availability for logging purposes has been considered 
and a paper on the subject will be presented to the con- 
gress. 

Man Behind the Gun. 


In the final analysis of every problem which must be 
faced the question of labor is ever foremost. How to 
secure the maximum efficiency involves a study and knowl- 
edge of human nature which transcend every other study. 
We are realizing day by day the effect of food and sanita- 
tion upon the health and lives of men, for we are after 
all “our brother’s keeper,” and in the handling of men 
the humane side of the question bears such an intimate 
relation to the financial side that they become inseparable. 
Marked progress along these lines has been made, espe- 
cially by providing means for personal cleanliness. Men 
will be clean to a very large extent just in proportion 
as the means are provided. An arbitrary charge of $1 
a month per man for bunk house service, which would 
include the washing of the men’s clothes and providing 
for a caretaker for the bunk houses, would be a long step 
forward in ameliorating the conditions which now obtain 
in many camps.- A large proportion of the men are nat- 
urally cleanly in their habits. The small proportion who 
are naturally dirty are also innately selfish and the im- 
position of a charge for the bathing facilities would be 
met by a liberal use of the bath tub. On this subject a 
most excellent paper will be submitted. — 


Compulsory Industrial Insurance. 


This is a subject which is receiving the attention of 
employers in every section of the United States and Can- 
ada. Every thousand feet of logs cut must carry with it 
its proportion of death and cripples. This is an indus- 
trial battle which is being fought and its toll must be 
paid in human blood. How to provide for the unfortu- 
nates who fall is a problem. European countries have dem- 
onstrated that compulsory industrial insurance is the only 
solution that has met the conditions. The employer, em- 
ployee and the state must codperate. Each must do its 
part. When a workman gets injured his compensation 
is fixed and determined in advance. He draws down his 
dividend and not a gratuity. When death ensues his 
widow and children or dependents are cared for. 

The deep and growing interest in the Pacific Logging 
Congress is an inspiration to us all. It is created for the 
one sole purpose of helping stimulate and encourage a 
better and broader: feeling between those engaged in the 
same line of industry and helping us to solve the prob- 
lems which must ever confront us. The logger is a pioneer 
and civilizer and the profession of the logging engiueer 
must take its place where it rightfully belongs—among the 
foremost ranks cf other professions. 


The president then introduced D. L. Wiggins, man- 
ager of the Columbia River Log Sealing and Grading 
Bureau, Portland. Mr. Wiggins’ paper was entitled 
‘‘Sealing of Logs,’’ and as an educational document 
was given close attention. 

The address on the ‘‘Cost of Fuel for Donkeys’’ as 
prepared by A. W. Clark, manager of the O. K. Log- 
ging Company, Portland, was read by Secretary Corn- 
wall. 


W. W. Peed, superintendent and engineer of the 
Oregon & Eureka Railroad Company, Eureka, Cal., 
was unable to be present and his address on ‘‘ Logging 
Engineering’’ was read by the secretary. 

At this point the president announced that it would 
be impossible to follow the program exactly, as some 
of the speakers were not present, and he would 
therefore call upon A. J. Hendry, of the B. C. Mills, 
Timber & Trading Company, Vancouver, B. C., who 
would deliver an address on the subject of ‘‘ Logging 
in British Columbia.’’ Mr. Hendry’s paper threw much 
valuable light on logging conditions in western Canada 
and earned the applause which rewarded it. 

J. J. Donovan was introduced to speak on ‘‘The 
Function of Steam Railroads in Modern Logging,’’ and 
demonstrated his exhaustive scientific familiarity with 
his subject. 

Mr. Donovan’s address was the last delivered at the 
morning session and the president took occasion to 
voice the sentiment of all present in expressing thanks 
and appreciation to all the contributors on the pro 
gram, and particularly to Messrs. Donovan and Hen- 
dry, who, he said, had come a long way to be present 
and help make the success of the congress. He then 
announced that the official photographer of the log- 
ging congress would take a picture of the entire 
assembly and asked that all present adjourn to the west 
side of the Forestry building promptly at 12:30. He 
also announced that a luncheon would be served in 
the Oregon building for convenience of the guests 
so that it would not be necessary to return to the 
city for lunch during the noon recess. 

President Blake then asked the pleasure of the meet- 
ing as to the manner of appointing the committees, 
which was voiced that the committee be appointéd by 
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DELEGATES TO SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS AT THE FORESTRY BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 21, 1910. 


the Chair. The president appointed for the committee 
on nominations: 

Oregon—Sam F. Owen, Beaver Logging Company, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Washington—Joseph Irvine, Standard Railway & Timber 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 
Idaho—T. P. Jones, Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, 
Ida. 

California—E. A. Blocklinger, Pacific Lumber Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. . 

British Columbia—A. J. Hendry, B. C. Mills Timber & 
Trading Company., Vancouver, B. C. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

J. S. O'Gorman, Portland, Ore. 
x. English, Seattle, Wasb. 
8S. Collins, Ostrander, Wash. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

F. H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash. 
J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash. 
Howard Taylor, Buckley, Wash. 





~ 


E. 
E. 


At 12 o’clock the meeting adjourned until 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


Thursday afternoon’s session was called to order 
promptly at 2 o’clock by President Blake, who called 
for the report of the nominating committee. This com- 
mittee reported the following to compose the executive 
committee for the ensuing year: 

British Columbia—A. J. Hendry, Vancouver, B. C. 

California—W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal. 

Idaho—William Deary, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Oregon—A. W. Clark, Portland, Ore. 

Washington—Joseph Irvine, Seattle, Wash. 

Montana—W. E. Wells, Somers, Mont. 

On motion by the chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee this report was adopted as read. 

This was followed by the report of the committee on 
resolutions, which was adopted. 


Compulsory Industrial Insurance. 


‘President Blake introduced James Kerr, an attorney 
of Portland, who addressed the convention on ‘‘Compul 
sory Industrial Insurance.’’ 


It was the suggestion of the president that this 
paper be made the subject of discussion, and the ques- 
tion was asked of Mr. Kerr: ‘‘If master and servant 
make a contract of this nature, would the contract 
hold in law?’’ Mr. Kerr said that if the state legis 
lature should enact a law sanctioning a contract of 
this kind it would certainly hold in court. 

In order to start the discussién om this subject, the 
president asked for the views of J. J.. Donovan. Mr. 

onovan said the question was certainly a live issue— 
that_he knew of nothing more important. He- said 
the Europeans consider Americans barbarians because 
they kill so many, people through the workings of 
their different industries. "He said the railroads here 
kill thirty people every day and cripple 200, and any 


man with a heart must realize the amount of suffer- 
ing that is unavoidably caused every day. ‘‘Our tim- 
ber is sprinkled with the blood of men who have 
given up their lives in the pursuit of this industry.’’ 
Other countries have given us ideas, and Mr. Donovan 
wanted to know if it wasn’t possible for us to get a 
better plan than we have. Further he asked: 


How are we going to fix this matter of taking care of our 
employees without putting too much of a burden on the 
employers? Turkey and Russia are the only two countries 
that do not rank above us in this kind of legislation. There 
is to be a meeting of some of the best men in Washington 
tomorrow and next day at Tacoma for the purpose of fram 
ing some legislation to go before the next legislature and 
I wish we could offer them some suggestions that would aid 
them in this matter. It has been the experience of our 
company that only 30 cents on the dollar of the money paid 
to insurance companies reaches the men who are hurt. In 
the logging end of our business we have quit paying insur- 
ance on our men but instead set aside a certain percent of 
the payroll for a fund to take care of the injured and it is 
our policy to pay every injured men regardless of negli- 
gence. As a representative of my company I will welcome 
any law in this direction that will go as far as Mr. Kerr 
has suggested or farther. 


F. H. Lamb was then asked for his views on this 
subject. Mr. Lamb said that he did not understand 
the legal phases of the subject, but he thought every 
one could understand certain basic principles. It 
certainly was just that injured employees should re- 
ceive aid. Mr. Lamb contended that for every man 
taken away from an industry by injury somebody 
must pay, in one way or another, and he said that 
to look at the matter in a broad way it is easy to see 
that they are paying these bills, no matter how they 
are paid, and under present conditions these bills cer- 
tainly are paid in an unjust and expensive manner. 
Mr. Lamb stated that he wished to present a resolu 
tion on this subject and have it wired to the Tacoma 
meeting, where the employees of Washington are meet 
ing to consider the matter. The resolution, which 
follows, was approved by the congress: 

We, the Pacific Logging Congress, in second annual ses 
sion, assembled in Portland, Ore., recognize the principle of 
the liability of the employer for his pro rata share of the 
personal liability due to the operation of any industry, based 
upon a just and equitable basis of compensation for all in 
juries or deaths sustained by the employee, and we will 
lend our aid to any legislation that will tend to secure 
a just, equitable and economical settlement of all such 
claims, based upon a uniform rate or premium payable 
without legal action, question of responsibility or contribu- 


tory negligence, and providing for a just distribution of the 
expense upon the industry as a whole. 


E. A. Blockinger, manager for the Pacific Lumber 
Cempany, of San Francisco, withgreat redwood mills 
at, Scotia, Cal., told what his company was doing in 
the way of industrial insurance, maintenance of a 
hospital, and visiting nurses’ organization for its 
employees. 

President Blake spoke of the fact that the logging 


congress last year was indebted to R. T. Earle, master 
mechanic of the Vance Redwood Lumber Company, 
Samoa, Cal., for a valuable paper, and said ‘that this 
year Mr. Earle had prepared two addresses, but, owing 
to his inability to be present, these addresses would 
be presented by H. L. Shepard, of Portland. The 
subject of the first was the ‘‘Gypsy Locomotive.’’ 

There was some general discussion of these ad-' 
dresses and some doubt was shown as to the satisfac- 
tory use of oil as fuel in vertical boilers. 

An interesting paper on ‘‘Experience with an Elec- 
tric Road Engine,’’ which was to have been delivered 
by T. F. Patterson, manager for the Patterson Timber 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B. C., was read in Mr. 
Paterson’s absence by the secretary. 

This paper was received with a great deal of in- 
terest, and the fact that such an engine had been 
operated in British Columbia led to the belief that 
there were great opportunities along this line. J. J. 
Donovan expressed the opinion that this was one of 
the most important phases of investigation in logging 
operations today. 

‘‘The Building of Logging Roads with a Pile 
Driver’’ was the subject of an address prepared by 
S. S. Somerville, of the Somerville Lumber Company, 
Napavine, Wash., which was read by the secretary. 
This address dwelt upon a new idea in railroad build- 
ing, and was received with interest. 

Following Mr. Somerville’s address, A. B. Wastell, 
of the Whitney Company, Limited, Portland, Ore., was 
introduced, and delivered an address on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Construction of Bunk MHouses,’’ which 
he illustrated with photographs of his company’s 
portable bunk houses. At the conclusion of this ad- 
dress the question was asked as to the cost of this 
train of ten cars and its equipment, and Mr. Wastell 
stated that it was approximately $6,500. 

The meeting adjourned for the day at 5 o’clock, 
and the president announced that Friday morning’s 
session would be called to order promptly at 9:30 a. m. 
the following day. 


FRIDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


Friday morning’s session was called to order shortly 
after 10 o’clock and the secretary read a number of 
letters and telegrams from interested loggers, express- 
ing their regret at not being able, to, attend the con- 
gress. He also read a telegram.from the Hoo-Hoo of 
California asking that it be made plain:te all in 
attendance at the congress that the. Hoo-Hoo Annual 
would be held in San Faancisco September 8-13. apd 
that extensive arrangements had been made for, the 
entertainment of visiting Hoe@Hoo ‘at that time, i 
being a settled fact that there would be no postpane- 
ment of the date. 

H. M. Wolflin, of the United States Geological Sus: 
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vey, was introduced and delivered a very comprehen- 
sive paper on ‘‘ Handling of Explosives.’’? He dealt in 
detail with the dangers of explosives and stated that 
nine-tenths of the accidents with explosives could be 
traced to the grossest ignorance or carelessness. He 
spoke of the properties of various explosives and gave 
many valuable hints for the handling of them. 

Following Mr. Wolflin, J. B. Bridges, an attorney of 
Aberdeen, Wash., spoke on ‘‘ Legal Phases.’’ 

At the close of Mr. Bridges’ address, J. J. Dono- 
van took occasion to remark that this was the most 
legal advice he had ever received free, and ventured 
that if he had gone to My. Bridges’ office and asked 
for this advice he would have been charged a sum 
represented by three figures, and he wished to express 
his thanks to Mr. Bridges. 

President Blake heartily seconded Mr. Donovan’s 
expressions in this respect and asked for a standing 
vote of appreciation of the valuable hints given by 
Mr. Bridges. 

The next speaker on the program was F. W. Newby, 
Hood River, Ore., but, owing to some trouble with his 
throat, Mr. Newby’s address was read by the secre- 
tary. 

In the discussion that followed this address, Howard 
Taylor, of Eagle Gorge, Wash., said his company 
was very successfully using a rig similar to that 
deseribed by Mr. Newby, and that it had been copied 
by a British Columbia firm, the Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle, having designed a special engine for 
that purpose. Gerald Frink, of the Washington com- 
pany, who was present, described the features of this 
special engine. 

C. Remschel, of Seattle, delivered a very interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ Electricity in Connection with Logging.’’ 
Mr. Remschel dealt with the use of electricity principally 
in connection with donkey engines operated by com- 
pressed air. 


Future of Logging by Electricity. 

Mr. Donovan complimented the paper highly, say- 
ing he thought Mr. Remschel was on the right track 
and that he believed the future of logging operations 
depended on the development of eleetricity. Lynn 
Miller, of the Pacific National Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash., who has experimented with electricity in 
logging operations, was called on, and stated that the 
General Electric Company is at work on a motor for 
use on an eleetric direct-geared donkey, and he expects 
to have it within the next sixty days. Mr. Miller 
thought the reason so much trouble had been experi- 
enced was that the proper kind of motors had not 
been tried. Motors that had been tried were not 
specially fitted for the purpose. It was his opinion 
that if the logger had had to pay his bills for steam 
logging daily this method would have been discon- 
tinued long ago. 

J. R. Thompson, of Portland, was introduced as the 
man responsible for the great electrie effects at both 
the Lewis & Clark Exposition and the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition. Mr. Thompson took the opposite 
view to the other speakers on the subject of elee- 
tricity in connection with logging operations and he 
attempted to show that electricity is not adapted to 
the present manner of logging and that the cost of 
electric logging would be about three times that of 
steam operations. 

F. E. Ames, of the Forest Service, Portland, deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘ Logging in the National Forests.’’ 
Mr. Ames told of the work of the Service and its 
ways of conserving this great resource. He showed 
what was being accomplished and the great benefits 
that would result from this work. 

At the conclusion of this address J. J. Donovan 
took occasion to criticise the paper and particularly 
the work of the Forest Service and the attitude of the 
government in respect to the national forests. Mr. 
Donovan spoke of the great amount of timber being 
held by the government in the four states of the Pacific 
Northwest and stated that of this only 196,000,000 
feet being cut last year was, in his estimation, a very 
_ showing. He believed tliat private interests in 

Vhatcom county, Washington, alone cut that much last 
year, and that the government was paying out $3 for 
every dollar that came back in this work. He said 
Mr. Ames did not show how much timber the govern- 
ment has saved from loss by fire during the last year, 
and he thought that this would be one of the greatest 
methods for conserving the forests that the govern- 
ment could undertake, and that it should take steps 
to protect the forests in this way; in fact, it was his 
opinion that the government had made a very poor 
showing in its forestry policies. 

H. M. Strathern, Post Falls Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Post Falls, Ida., arose to take exceptions 
to Mr. Donovan’s remarks and to defend the govern- 
ment’s policies in regard to the cutting of its timber. 
He said that he could tell the gentleman something 
about cutting timber from the forest reserves, as he 
was engaged in doing it at this time, and that al- 
though the state-of Idaho was a small one there had 
been more timber cut from the forest reserves there 
than in Washington and Oregon together. It was his 
opinion that the forest reserves were the life of the 
small operator, and if it were not for them he would 
have no Chanee,~whatever. When the conservation 
movement first cam@ up he had been opposed to it. 
‘‘But,’? lie said, ‘‘ gentlemen, we now know by actual 
experienée that this cotiservation igsthe greatest thi 
in the land. The gentleman who, ¢riticised the For 
Service did not know what he’ was talking about. 
Come up into the mountains Meaxmy little operations 
and you can see for yo aeoad 


This discussion concluded the morning session, which 


adjourned to reconvene at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Friday afternoon’s session was called to order 
promptly at 2 o’clock and James O’Hearn, of the Eng- 
lish Logging Company, Mt. Vernon, Wash., presented a 
paper embodying the ideas of Mr. English, of the com- 
pany, on their ‘‘Overhead Cable Yarding System.’’ 
Mr. O’Hearn stated that his paper was a short de- 
scription of their Lidgerwood system of cableway yard- 
ing and that M. H. Dickinson, of the Lidgerwood com- 
pany, was present and had prepared an elaborate model 
of this system with which it would be possible to 
demonstrate much more thoroughly the working of 
this system than in an address, and at the conclusion 
of this address the Lidgerwood system was demon- 
strated by Mr. Dickinson with the mvdel which he had 
set up for this purpose and was the cause of much 
favorable comment. 


Logging Engine Lore. 


President Blake announced at this point that the 
congress had been to considerable expense and that the 
membership fees had not netted a sufficient sum to 
take care of it, and he therefore asked for voluntary 
subscriptions to help defray this expense. Two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was needed to make up the 
deficit and in a very few minutes $550 was subscribed, 
showing the keen interest in and appreciation of the 
work of the congress. 

Following this demonstration, John P. Van Orsdel, 
Portland, delivered an address on the subject of 
‘¢Topographical Surveys and Maps in Connection with 
Logging Operations. ’’ 

In the absence of T. W. Hine, Eureka, Cal., W. H. 
Corbett, of the Willamette Jron & Steel Works, Port- 
land, presented an address prepared by Mr. Hine on 
the ‘‘Duplex Logging Engine.’’ 

Mr. Corbett said he was present by the courtesy of 
the loggers, and he felt that he was entitled to cour- 
tesy on this day, beeause on the other 364 days of the 
year he was receiving kicks about Willamette engines, 
alluding to pot metal, rotten babbit etc. On a trip to 
California, Mr. Hine had told Mr. Corbett that the 
Willamette ‘‘humbug’’ yarders were outclassed by a 
new engine he had designed, which he styled the 
duplex engine. Of course, Mr. Corbett did not believe 
this, but he is now building duplex engines. Mr. Cor- 
bett illustrated this paper on the blackboard and, no 
doubt, delivered the address as well as could the 
author. ‘ 

The next speaker was D. O. Lively, of the Union 
Stock Yards, Portland, whose subject was ‘‘Live 
Stock Raising on Cut-Over Lands.’’ 

Following Mr. Lively, Dr. W. C. Belt, of Gresham, 
Ore., presented an interesting address on ‘‘Conserva- 
tion of Human Energies in the Logging Camp.’’ 


Mallet Locomotives. 

W. P. Evans, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Portland, followed Dr. Belt with a paper on ‘‘ Mallet 
Locomotives,’’ the substance of which follows: 

The Mallet articulated compound locomotive was named 
for its inventor, Antoine Mallet, who in 1888 built several 
small direct-connected engines for use in France to operate 
on steep grades and negotiate sharp curves. James J. Hill 
took the initiative in using a large type Mallet for moun- 
tain service, and in 1907 ordered five engines weighing 178 
tons exclusive of tender, although three years before the 
Baltimore & Ohio had placed in service a Mallet locomotive 
of 167 tons, with all the weight on drivers, built by the 
American Locomotive Company. About the same time the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works built a Mallet weighing 53 tons 
for the Porto Rico railroad, to operate on a 3-foot gage 
road with sharp curves and steep grades, and within six 
weeks a duplicate order for five engines was placed. 

The idea of coupling two engines together was conceived 
as early as 1832, when Horatio Allen built an engine named 
“South Carolina.” No attempt was made to improve Mr. 
Allen’s design until about 1862, when Robert F. Fairlie, an 
Irishman, brought out the Fairlie design. Several were 
operated on the Denver & Rio Grande, but not altogether 
successfully. The Fairlie locomotive consists of two en- 
gines, each having separate boilers, which are placed back 
to back. The engines had independent center pins and the 
fireman stood between the fire boxes. This allowed small 
space for fuel and limited water tanks. 

In 1892 a double truck locomotive was built for logging 
in Pennsylvania. It was two 6-wheeled engines with one 
boiler. The engines were of the 4-cylinder Vauclain com- 
pound type, one set carrying the boiler and the other the 
fuel supply and some water. But the main tanks were on 
the sides of the boiler. About this time also the McCloud 
River Lumber Company, of California, had built two 6- 
wheeled engines which were set back to back and coupled 
in the usual way. One engineman controlled the throttle 
and reverse lever, the saddle tanks were on one engine and 
woodrack on the other. This was another step toward an 
ideal hill climber. In 1905 the lecturer visited the Coast 
and found only a few loggers using straight connected en- 
gines, the majority thinking them unsuitable for logging 
road conditions. An investigation showed the difficulty was 
that they were not properly thought out for the steep 
grades and curves. About 1904 the lecturer. and M. F. 
Henderson, vice president of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, designed a locomotive to be operated on that 
company’s narrow gage road, which has proven very satis- 
factory. Itjhas since been turned into. a standard gage 
be as Which it is now operating. ‘ThéySeattle South- 

erm railway is successfully operating a’ 56-ton engine 
built with saddle tanks, on grades of 5% percent and apound 
curves of 35 degrees. 4 
Solving a Problem, 


But as the world advances, the logger, to reduce running 
expenses, must haul heavier loads and larger power units 


are necessary. The Mallet locomotive solves the problem. 
Logging in the Northwest presents many problems to the 
engineer. The trees are very large and long; the hills are 
high, broken and“steep,» making sharp curves and steep 
grades necessary. The uptodate logger is willing to use 
heavier rails and build a good road, and in turn he wants 
to haul heavier loads, implying a heavier locomotive. As 
the roadbed is not permanent, the weight of the motive 
power must be distributed over a long wheel base to insure 
against damage to the road and be of such total weight as 
to insure tractive force sufficient to haul the heavy loads. 
The Mallet engine meets these conditions. It is in fact 
simply two single expansion engines coupled together, but 
controlled as a whole by one engineman. Owing to the 
fact that we have two engines coupled together, the parts 
are easier of repair and lighter than they would be in the 
ease of one engine being used to do the same work. In 
other words, the work is equally divided between two units 
of power, consequently the parts can be made lighter. In- 
terchangeability is possible by having the forward engine 
a duplicate of the rear engine, excepting cylinders. The 
engines can be fired with either wood or coal. 

In a paper read before the Franklin Institute, Grafton 
Greenough said: 

“The Mallet articulated locomotive differs from the com- 
mon types of rigid frame locomotives in that it comprises 
a combination of two separate engines, one being high pres- 
sure and one low pressure, with one boiler. It differs from 
other flexible locomotives because the high pressure engine 
is secured to the firebox end of the boiler, while the low 
pressure engine supports the smoke box end of the boiler 
and is hinged to the front end of the high pressure engine.” 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore., after 
thoroughly investigating the working of the Mallet engines, 
purchased one weighing 103 tons and Mr. Dixon, manager 
of the company, says it is doing work to his entire satis- 
faction. The Whitney Company has one at work in its 
camp at Blind Slough, and the Caspar Lumber Company, .of 
San Francisco, has a Mallet with tender weighing 121 tons 
at its camp at Mendocino. The Chapman Timber Company 
has ordered a Mallet with tender weighing 170 tons, de- 
signed to operate on 60-pound rails and grades of 8 percent 
and negotiate 35-degree curves. 


Three Addresses on Live Topics. 


Following the address of Mr. Evans was one by W. 
W. Whitfield of Portland, on accounting. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Whitfield’s address Presi- 
dent Blake called on George 8. Long, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash., in doing 
which he said: 

‘‘Mr. Long needs no introduction from me. I 
guess you all have run up against him more than 
once. He has the peculiar faculty of not only selling 
things, but getting the price he wants for them, and 
at the same time making you smile while you are 
paying it.’’ 

Mr. Long was followed by George R. Elliott, assist- 
ant manager for the Victoria Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chemainus, B. C., whose subject was 
‘*Codperation in Handling Labor and Wages.’’ In 
introducing Mr. Elliott, President Blake said it was 
peculiarly fitting that following the splendid address 
of Mr. Long the congress should hear a paper treat- 
ing on one of the subjects touched upon by Mr. Long. 

Mr. Elliott’s address brought out considerable dis- 
cussion, during which E. A. Blocklinger outlined the 
working of an organization in Humboldt county, Cali- 
fornia, along the lines suggested by Mr. Elliott, and 
said that they would be glad to codéperate with any 
like organizations that might be formed in the North. 
J. D. Young, of Kelso, Wash., spoke very enthusias- 
tically of this plan, and the outcome of the discussion 
was that the Chair was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to prepare plans for an organization 
among the loggers to look after the labor problem and 
possibly the establishment of a free employment 
agency under control of the loggers, this committee 
to report to the next logging congress. The President 
stated that he would postpone the appointment of this 
committee until a later date and would notify the 
members by mail. 

Although the program was unfinished the meeting 
adjourned at 5:30 and the loggers were taken for a 
tour of the city in automobiles, which terminated at 
the Commercial Club, where as guests of the Colum- 
bia River Loggers’ Association they were given a 
banquet. 

THE BANQUET. 

About 125 were present to enjoy the hospitality of 
the Columbia River Loggers’ Association. The enter- 
tainment committee and its chairman, A. W. Clark, 
did themselves proud on this occasion, and from 7 
o’clock until 8:30 the guests were busy taking care of 
the good things provided by their hosts. Music was 
furnished during the dinner by the club orchestra, in- 
terspersed with a number of vocal selections rendered 
by Miss Elaine Forest, of Portland, who, it was evi- 
dent, became popular with the assembled loggers, 
particularly as she so often responded to the requests 
for special numbers, among which was ‘‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye,’’ at the request of H. M. Strath- 
ern, the canny Scot logger from Post Falls, Ida. 

It was the intention that the dinner party should 
adjourn early so that out-of-town guests might at- 
tend the theater, and for that reason very little time 
was devoted to after-dinner speaking. As the diners 
came to the coffee and cigars, Secretary. Cornwall 
arose and read a telegrdm from J. F. Ives, Seattle, 
who was to have addressed the congress. The tele- 
gram read as follows: ‘‘Fires in our logging camp 
have prevented my attendance at the congress, which 
[ regret very much, and I wish you. great success.’’ 

President Blake, who’ by the way is making a repu- 
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HAVING LUNCH ON THE PORCH OF THE OREGON BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 22, 1910. 


tation for himself as an orator, then addressed the 
assembled guests in a few well chosen words, in sub- 
stance about as follows: 


Gentlemen, I suppose that all of you have at some time 
stood at the bottom of some valley and watched the violet 
shadows tingeing the foothills as the sun went down. And 
you have wished that you could lie down and rest, feeling 
that you had reached an ideal spot for this purpose. That 
is about the way I feel now—like I had found a good place 
to stay—a place to rest. It has been a great pleasure for 
me to preside over this great body of men assembled in this 
beautiful city, where I shall remember the violet lights and 
beautiful scenery. Portland appeals to me as a city of 
homes—a good place to rest. I feel that I am unable to 
half express myself on this subject, so I am going to call 
on 9 Donovan to tell you what I feel but can not put into 
words. 


J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, Wash., took occasion 


to say a few good words for Portland and the hosts 
of the logging congress. Mr. Donovan said: 


I only wish that I could go on in this poetical strain that 
our worthy president from Seattle has started, but as I 
am not from Seattle I can not do it. However, I heard a 
report today that ought to make Portland feel proud. I 
heard that the census report will show Seattle with a popu- 
lation of 203,000 and Portland 215,000, and if that is true 
I predict that Seattle will go democratic at the next election 
in order to get revenge on the administration. But, seriously 
speaking, Seattle and Portland both are too big to have any 
petty rivalry on questions of this kind. Portland has a 
great empire back of it that neither Seattle, Spokane nor 
‘Tacoma can claim. Seattle has advantages in her Alaska 
trade, but Portland has an empire up the Willamette river. 
Many years ago I went to the City park and saw Mt. Hood 
and I never forgot the beautiful view. Portland should also 
be proud of her people for what they have done. Twenty- 
five years ago Portland was a little village, and today it 
has grown into a great city. The hospitality of the Colum- 
bia River Loggers’ Association, the Commercial Club, the 
Chapmaa Timber Company, which is to be our host tomor- 
ow, and others, is something to be proud of, and for the 
people who have come down from the North I thank them 
all as well as our president. There is also another—‘The 
man behind the gun,” but I will leave that to Mr. Bronson, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 


Leonard Bronson, manager for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was the next speaker. Mr. 
ronson said: 


With all due respect to Mr. Donovan, it is evident that 
he can not come up to the president in painting colors, but 
then your president comes from Seattle and that accounts 
for it. I am informed on good authority that the first 
thing in the morning when a Seattle man gets up, he slips 
into his trousers and shoes and hurries to the nearest in- 
iersection of streets and yells, “Hurrah for Seattle!” 

It is an old but a true are that this is an age of 
organization. Steam and electricity have knocked out in- 
dividual effort. One man by himself can not accomplish 
very much. The lumber industry is about as well organized 

s any in the country. I probably realize this more because 
! have been a lumber newspaper man all of my life and I 
know that if a past should attempt to try to have a repre- 
sentative at all of the meetings of lumber organizations 
it would have a large body of men on the road doing nothing 
cise 

Now there must be advantages and there are also surely 
cisadvantages. Every time you form a new association 
there is a howl about a new lumber trust. But there are 
‘dvantages. The cry of the public is largely responsible for 
these numerous organizations. ‘They are formed in a legal 
way and they. bring about much good by disseminating in- 
formation. how a man that his neighbor is getting so 
much for his lumber and he will not take any less, and 
that is right. First, we have the manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer. Redwood, fir, pine and hardwood manufac- 
‘urers have something in common and they have their 
various associations, which in themselves are not very large, 
hut they have combined and formed the association which 
' represent, and this association is able to go before Con- 
ress and the people and represent the entire lumbering in- 
“ustry and accomplish much good. 

‘hat the saw mill is at the bottom of the industry is 
‘ol true. This is a fact that we have recently had to tell 

'e public. Logging and manufacturing are two different 
\dustries, although the manufacturer often owns the tim- 
ver and the logger is the man at the bottom of the industry. 
’ shouldn’t the loggers be organized? George Cornwall 
i conceived the idea of the Pacific Logging Congress and 
sot the first meeting together, which has caused the whole 
‘umber fraternity to become interested, and Mr. Cornwall 
ae Started something that is far-reaching. He is a leader 
~ 10 has done something for the lumber industry in the 
Pacifie Northwest. He knows this, but I want you to know 
‘is and appreciate it. 


As Mr. Bronson sat down there was a call for Mr. 


; re Mr. Cornwall’s response was in substance as 
101 OWS: 


he Ladies and Gentlemen: I don’t know what Mr. Bronson 
“age Said about me, but whatever it was you had better take 
at ith a grain of salt, because Mr. Bronson came to see 
son and I think he has something up his sleeve. As for the 
hp ustess, the idea has been with me’for'a long time. I 
ee wanted to see the conditions of the loggers bettered. 
thee lived with them, slept with them and. have seen 
Fo conditions. I always have thought that the logging 
remy | was a question of engineering, even back to the 
thie ween they used oxen. I have seen the evolution in 
thee ndustry from the time .when they used the bull team, 
vena an engine with one drum, then two drums, then the 
hett, uSine and finally’the geared locomotive. W. H. Cor- 
te te the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, here now has 
be wut he with four drums, and if Seattle _ up her 

Putation, the Frinks of the Washington Iron Works will 






surely have an engine with six drums. Now this great in- 
dustry has certainly grown to the point where it should be 
organized. 

Immediately following Mr. Cornwall’s remarks, the 
diners left the club for their various destinations, and 
as they filed out of the dining room sang ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,’’ led by H. M. Strathem, of Post Falls, Ida. 


SATURDAY’S SESSION. 


Portland, Ore., July 23.—With the adjournment at 
the close of yesterday’s session, and today’s trip to 
one of the representative logging camps of Oregon, 
the second annual session of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress came to a close and passed into history. In these 
annual gatherings of loggers, and the organization 

that brings them about, the loggers 
of the Pacific coast have taken a 
step in advance of their brethren 
in other parts of the country and 
have demonstrated the progressive 
spirit for which the West is famed. 

For several decades the’ manu- 
facturers, the wholesalers and the 
retailers of lumber have had their 
organizations. Through them they 
have worked together to improve 
the conditions surrounding the 
business in which they are engaged, 
but until the Pacific Logging’ Con- 
gress was organized, in the Hoo- 
Hoo House at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition at Seattle a year 
ago this month, it is not a matter 
of record that those engaged in the 
logging branch of the great lumber 
industry ever met in convention to 
take up matters technical and 
otherwise for their mutual benefit. 

The two days’ sessions of the second annual Pacific 
Logging Congress that ended yesterday afternoon were 
prolific of mugh that was edifying to those in attend- 
ance. The acquaintances formed among the hundred 
and more loggers from all of the Pacific Coast states 
is of value to those who attended, as wel! as the in- 
tormation gained from the well prepared papers and 
addresses that were presented to the congress, and 
the discussions that followed them were helpful. 
Physical conditions in the Pacific Coast states are 
such that methods of logging are radically different in 
even nearby sections, and the relating of personal 
experiences brought out information of much value. 
The interest manifest in the congress was evidenced 
by the attendance, which embraced over a hundred 
loggers from Oregon, Washington, California, Idaho, 
Montana and British Columbia. Many of the loggers 
were also millmen, but they were interested in learn- 
ing of new ideas in logging methods, the use of gaso- 
line as fuel, the development of electricity in logging, 
and other features of the technicalities of logging, 
just as much as the exclusive logger of the Columbia 
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river, Grays harbor or Puget sound. The days of the 
exclusive logger appear to be numbered, for, as George 
S. Long, manager for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., predicted in an address at the 
first Pacific Logging Congress, at Seattle a year ago, 
the time is coming on the Pacific coast, as it came in 
the East, when the man who operates a saw mill must 
also own the timber and do the logging which also 
brings the reverse true, that the man who owns the 
timber and logs must eventually own and operate a 
saw mill, because it will become more difficult for 
him to find a market for his logs when the millmen 
more and more put in their own supply. Already some 
of the larger logging interests are building mills and 
getting ready to enter the field of the sawmill men. 


A Memorable Event. 


The second annual session of the Pacific Logging 
Congress was held in the magnificent Forestry build- 
ing, at the Lewis & Clark Exposition in this city, 
beginning Thursday forenoon. It was an appro- 
priate place for a gathering of those whose business 
it is to prepare for market the great fir trees of the 
forests of the Pacific country. The east end of the 
great Forestry building was used as a convention 
hall. It was like a great cathedral. On all sides 
arose massive fir trees, supporting a balcony,’ and 
above that another balcony away up under the roof, 
through a skylight in which the rays of the bright 
Oregon sun streamed, lighting the faces of the men 
and the logs and timber away below as through a 
richly stained glass window in some ancient house 
of worship. The great table, made of clear yellow 
fir, at which sat the president of the congress, E. P. 
Blake, manager for the Washington Logging & Bro- 
kerage Company, of Seattle, and Secretary George M. 
Cornwall, to whose efforts so much of the success of 
the congress was due, was adorned with huge vases 
of roses and sweet peas from the gardens of some of 
the wives of Portland loggers. 

On a tideland spruce log 173 years old, growing 
over a fallen Port Orford white cedar 304 years old, 
showing how durable is the Port Orford white cedar, 
even while lying on and under the ground for hun- 
dreds of years without decaying, was a large placard 
reading: 

‘*Welcome—Second Annual Session Pacific Logging 
Congress—July 21-23.’ 

Young lady attendants looked after the registration 
and filing of railroad tickets at tables at the entrance, 
and, in fact, every detail looking to the comfort of 
the visiting loggers was attended to. 

The 200 visiting loggers were the guests of the 
Columbia River Loggers’ Association during their stay 
in Portland, and their comfort was ably looked after 
by their host. Lunches were served each day in the 
Oregon building on the old exposition grounds near by, 
thus making it unnecessary for any of those attending 
the meetings to go to the city for lunch. 


Purposes of the Congress. 


The Pacific Logging Congress has not to do with 
log values or markets, but, as is indicated by the talk 
and the character of the papers and addresses pre- 
sented, is working toward the mutual education of 
loggers along the lines of improved and more econom- 
ical methods of logging and of conserving efforts and 
energy, as well as resources. The welfare of the em- 
ployee is being considered, and considerable time has 
been given to the matter of liability insurance, of 
camp care and sanitation, of the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, and legislation is urged for the fixing of the 
liability of the employer. Efforts continually will be 
made to secure better fire protection for the forests, 
and the public will be taken more and more into the 
confidence of the loggers and timber men, that the 
people may be able to see that their interests are 
mutual. 

So many addresses were prepared that in the two 
days of continuous session at the Forestry building it 
was impossible to have them all presented, and several 
were left over unavoidably until today, to be read on 
the trip to the logging operations of the Chapman 
Timber Company. 
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LOGGERS ARE GUESTS OF CHAPMAN TIMBER 
COMPANY. 

The trip to the.operations of the Chapman Timber 
Company was made Saturday morning, the train leav- 
ing the Union station at Portland at 8 o’clock, going 
out over the Astoria & Columbia River branch of the 
Northern Pacific to Seappoose, about twenty miles 
from Portland. At this point the overloaded special 
coach of the loggers was set out and switched over to 
the tracks of the Portland & Southwestern Railway 
Company and taken up to the Chapman camp, about 
eleven miles from Secappoose, where the loggers busied 
themselves examining the equipment of this big camp. 
One of the greatest surprises was the extensively 
equipped machine shop that the company maintains, 
where are found steam hammers, hydraulic wheel 
presses, radial drills ete. ‘ ; 

The Chapman Timber Company owns at this point 
about 15,000 acres of, timber, and its allied companies 
hold adjoining tracts, making in all more than 100,000 
aeres ot timber in this locality owned by the same 
interests. The stockholders of the timber companies 
are also the owners of the Portland & Southwestern 
railway, a common carrier operating twelve miles of 
main line and many more miles of spur tracks, four 
locomotives, cars, trucks ete. This railroad is well 
built and ballasted, having no greater than a 2 percent 
grade, and controls the only pass into the upper 
Nehalam valley that can be entered on less than a 
5 percent grade. The logging operations of the Chap- 
man Timber Company are very extensive, and it is 
putting in about 80,000,000 feet of timber this year. 

After the camp had been thoroughly inspected by 
the visitors they were served with an exceptionally 
good camp dinner in the company’s mess cars. About 
seventy-five were present, and they kept up their repu- 
tation as loggers by their ability to help themselves to 
the good things provided. 

Officers Reélected. 

Immediately after dinner President Blake called the 
congress to order in the ‘‘dining car’’ and announced 
that nominations for officers for the ensuing year were 
now in order. All of the officers were reélected by 
acclamation: 

President—E. P. Blake, Seattle. 

Vice president—F. H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer—G. M. Cornwall, Portland. 

A vote of thanks to the Chapman Timber Company 
was taken and three rousing cheers for the company 
were given, led by H. M. Strathern. When the second 
day’s session adjourned there were nearly a dozen of 
the papers prepared and on the program of the con- 
gress that had not been delivered owing to lack of 
time, and it was hoped that an opportunity would be 
given on today’s trip to have them read, but, unfor- 
tunately, there was not. 

All aboard once more, the car was hooked to the 
rear of about a dozen cars of logs and taken to Willa- 
mette slough, where the company’s rollway is, and 
the visitors were shown how a dozen cars of logs 
could be unloaded into the water in about ten minutes. 
From here the return trip was started, and the party 
arrived in Portland about 6 o’clock, after spending a 
profitable and strenuous day, which was a fitting 
windup for the most successful and interesting meet- 
ing of loggers ever held on the Pacific coast. 





LOGGING CONGRESS NOTES. 


California was represented in person by E. A. Block- 
linger, manager of the Pacific Lumber Company, of 
San Francisco, with big redwood mills at Scotia, in 
Humboldt county, and t'. F. Spencer, assistant to the 
president of the McCloud River Lumber Company, ex- 
tensive pine manufacturer at McCloud, Cal. J. T. 
Bussey, with the last named company, was with Mr. 
Spencer. 

In the delegation from the Inland Empire were J. 
P. MeGoldrick, president of the MeGoldrick Lumber 
Company; EK. I. Cartier van Dissel, president of the 
Phenix Lumber Company, and W. T. Horr, manager 
for the Holland-Horr Mill Company, Spokane; H. P. 
Svendsen, president of the Cascade Lumber Company, 
A. H. Huebener, manager, and W. M. Bell, logging 
superintendent, of the same company, North Yakima, 
Wash.; E. W. Harris, manager for the Dalkena Lumber 
Company, Dalkena, Wash., and H. M. Stratheru, man- 
ager for the Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Post Falls, Ida. Messrs. McGoldrick, Van Dissel, 
Svendsen and Horr left Thursday night for Tacoma, to 
attend the conference there the following day in the 
interest of the employers’ liability insurance move- 
ment. William Deary, manager for the big Potlatch 
Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida., attended the Tacoma 
conference Friday, and came on to Portland Saturday, 
but too late to attend the sessions of the congress. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association, of which 
hi. C. Clair is president, was the host of the occasion, 
and the entertainment committee of that organization 
consisted of A. W. Clark, chairman, J. S. O’Gorman 
and W, A. Avery, all of Portland, and right well did 
they attend to their duties. Mr. Clark was so busy 
looking after the preparation for the lunches and other 
refreshments that he had to delegate a substitute to 
read his well prepared address. 

The logging congress.was honored with the presence, 
among other dignitaries, of Leonard Bronson, manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, and former editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. He was an interested spectator, and at the ban- 
quet Friday evening .told of the good that could be 
accomplished by just such meetings as thése, and of 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


whieh is the clearing house for all such organizations. 


The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, the 
Washington Iron Works, Seattle, and the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Company, all manufacturers of logging 
engines and devices, came in for complimentary men- 
tion in the different addresses, and were all well repre- 
sented at the congress. 

Fires in his timber were the only thing that kept 
away J. F. Ives, manager for the Stimson Mill Com- 
pany, Seattle, who is an enthusiastic logging congress 
man. 

George 8S. Long, manager for the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Seattle, is not an oracle, particularly, 
nor a prophet, but he always has something timely 
and to the point to say, and his address at this congress 
was replete with good advice to the owners of timber, 
loggers and lumbermen, and brought directly to their 
attention problems which they must face in the near 
distant future, and which they may well prepare for. 
Mr. Long was complimented highly on what he said. 

Attendance, 


George W. Johnson, Port Gamble, Wash.; Puget Mill Co. 

H. C. Clair, Portland, Ore.; Twin Falls Logging Co. 

Edw. P. Blake, Seattle, Wash.; Washington Log Broker- 
age Co. 

W. C. Kiltz, Vancouver, B. C.; Kiltz & Morris Logging Co. 

c. A. Stewart, Portland, Ore.; Columbia Engineering Works. 

Cc. E. McLean, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Frank H. Lamb, Lamb Timber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

A. M. Hilton, Fraser Mills, B. C.; Fraser River Lbr. Co. 

M. H. Dickinson, Seattle, Wash. ; Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 

‘*. S$. Chapman, Portland, Ore.; Forest Service. 

Ss. P. George, Puyallup, Wash. 

t. Zon, Washington, D. C.; Forest Service. 

J. KR. Lafferty, Weiser, Ida.; Forest Service. 

Fr. E. Ames, Portland, Ore.; Forest Service. 

George R. Elliott, Chemainus, B. C.; Victoria Lbr. Co. 

k. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.; Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association. 

Hi. Kirk, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle Lbr. Co. 

D. L. Wiggins, Portland, Ore.; Manager Col. River Log 
Scaling & Grading Bureau. 

“= Collins, Ostrander, Wash.; Ostrander Railway & Tim- 
er Co. 

J & Donovan, Bellingham, Wash.; Lake Whatcom Logging 

‘0. 

E. G. English, Mt. Vernon, Wash.; English Lbr. Co. 

Waldo A. Avery, jr., Portland, Ore.; Holland, Briggs & 
Avery Logging Co. 

J. a —— Portland, Ore.; Wisconsin Logging & Tim- 

ec co. 

J. W. McFadon, Tacoma, Wash. 

Donald McFadon, Tacoma, Wash. 

Joseph Irving, Seattle, Wash.; Standard Ry. & Timber Co. 

George A. Steel, Grants Pass, Ore.; Three Pines Lbr. Co. 

Francis R. Steel, Grants Pass, Ore.; Three Pines Lbr. Co. 

George G. Steel, Grants Pass, Ore.; Three Pines Lbr. Co. 

F. R. Stokes, Bucoda, Wash.; Mutual Lumber Co. 

J. T. Hightower, ag Wash, 

Lyle McNutt, Hamilton, Wash. 

E. A. Blocklinger, San Francisco; Pacific Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Seymour, Tacoma, Wash. 

John P. Van Orsdel, Portland, Ore.; Van Orsdel & Buol. 

James O’Hearne, Mt. Vernon, Wash.; English Lbr. Co. 

George W. Peavy, Corvallis, Ore. 

A. W. Clyde, Portland, Ore.; Oregon & Wash. Lbr. Grading 
Bureau. 

George Hagan, Burlington, Ore. 

Fred Heilman, Oregon City, Ore. 

G. K. Wentworth, jr., Portland, Ore.; Portland Lbr. Co. 

R. E. Benedict, Olympia, Wash.; Forest Service. 

Leonard Bronson, Chicago, Ill.; Manager National Lbr. 
Mfrs. Assn. 

A. W. Clark, Portland, Ore.; O. K. Logging Co. 

John K. O’Brien, Vancouver, B. C.; Powell River Paper Co. 

George B. Singleton, Spokane Wash.; Day-Luellwitz Lbr. Co. 

Thomas McLarty, Vancouver, B. C.; Canadian Western Lbr. 


Co. 
Cc. A. McKinnon, Vancouver, B. C. 
William Pigott, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle Car Mfg. Co. 
T. P. Jones, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 
W. M. Bell, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
A. H. Huebner, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lbr. Co. 
J. P. MeGoldrick, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 
Howard D. Taylor, Buckley, Wash.; Page Lbr. Co. 
A. G. Labbe, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 
A. J. Morley, Aberdeen, Wash.; Saginaw Timber Co. 
E. A. Sims, Pt. Townsend, Wash. 
EK. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil, Ore.; Bridal Veil Lbr. Co. 
Charles S. Briggs, Portland, Ore.; Holland, Briggs & Avery. 
Sydney Ashdown, Vancouver, B. C. 
S. C. Chapman, Portland, Ore.; Chapman Logging Co. 
George Palmer, La Grande, Ore. ; George Paimer Lbr. Co. 
H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Ida.; Post Falls Lbr. & Mfg. 
Xe) 


H. P. Svendsen, North Yakima, Wash. ; Cascade Lbr. Co. 

E. W. Harris, Dalkena, Wash.; Dalkena Lbr. Co. 

H. L. Shepard, Portland, Ore. 

won Penn Evans, Portland, Ore.; Baldwin Locomotive 
orks. 

lk. ©. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

aS _— Vancouver, B. C.; B. C. Mills Timber & Trad- 
ng Co. 

Alex. McNair, Vancouver, B. C. 

A. B. Wastell, Portland, Ore.; Whitney Co., Ltd. 

Walter Spencer, La Grande, Ore.; George Palmer Lbr. Co. 

I. F. Spencer, McCloud, Calif.; McCloud River Lbr. Co. 

Frank IF. Revie, Clear Lake, Wash.; Clear Lake Lbr. Co. 

A. G. Humphrey, Portland, Ore. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane, Wash.; Phoenix Lbr. Co. 

E. Ostrander, Portland, Ore.; Sec’y Oregon & Wash. Lbr. 
Mfrs. Assn. 

O. W. Mullhaupt, Portland, Ore. 

W. Kk. Smith, McCormick, Wash. ; McCormick Lbr. Co. 

A. Handler, Portland, Ore. 

A. M. Oakes, Portland, Ore.; American Steel & Wire Co. 

Edward Bray, Portland, Ore.; American Steel & Wire Co. 

F. C. Adams, Duluth, Minn.; Clyde Iron Works. 

Allen E. Ransom, Seattle, Wash. 

Fred Forcher. 

Theodore B. Brown, Brown & Brown, Inc. 

D. A. Sanborn, Barroll & Co. 

George Murray, Hoquiam, Wash. 

B. F. Schaffer, Centralia, Wash. 

J. A. Byerly, Castle Rock, Wash. ; Silver Lake Ry. & Lbr. Co. 

Pp. J. Brix, Knappton, Wash.; Brix Logging Co. 

F. 8. Belcher, Portland, Ore.; Falls City Lbr. Co. 

. M. Clark, Portland, Ore.; Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 

S. S. Somerville, Napavine, Wash.; Somerville Bros. Lbr. Co. 

J. R. Somerville, Napavine, Wash.; Somerville Bros. Lbr. Co. 

Hollis E. Alger, Portland, Ore.; Alger Logging Co. 

J. H. Lamoree, Portland, Ore.; Industrial Engineering Co. 

H. P. McKay, Los An eles, Cal.; Engstrum Lbr. Co. 

Russell Hawkins, Portland, Ore.; Whitney Co., Ltd. 

Le Roy Browne, Silverton, Ore. 

Peter Connacher, Yacolt, Wash. 

D. McCrimmon, Wen , Ore. 

T. L. Williams, Seattie, Wash. 

Henry Turrish, Duluth, Minn. 

J. T. Gregory, Tacoma, Wash. 

Martin Miller, Tacoma, Wash. 

J. P. Whitney, Tacoma, Wash.; Whitney Engineering Co. 


William Vaughan, North Bend, Ore.; McDonald & Vaughan. 


D. J. O’Brien, Vancouver, B. C. 


-James F. Howle, Seattle, Wash.; Hofius Steel & Equipment 


Co. 
Sinclair A. Wilson, Linnton, Ore.; Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 


Glen Pierce, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle Car Mfg. Co. 

G. W. Byrkit, La Grande, Ore.; George Palmer Lbr. Co. 

D. P. Simons, jr., Seattle, Wash.; Washington Forest Fire 
Association. Cal . 

Cc, P. Bradshaw, Portland, Ore.; Chapman Timber Co. 

H. L. Nutting, Portland Ore.; Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

L. H. Miller, ‘Tacoma, Wash.; Pacific National Lbr. Co. 

J. D. Young, Kelso, Wash.; Inman-Poulsen Logging Co. 

H. M. Woltlin, Seattle, Wash. ; U. 8S. Bureau Mines. 

Clark W. Thompson, Cascade Locks, Ore.; Wind River Lbr. 
c 


0. 
F. E. Newby, Hood River, Ore.; Newby Lbr. Co. 
Ek. M. Buol, Portland, Ore.; Van Orsdel & Buol. 
George H. Cecil, Portland, Ore.; Forest Service. 
Rk. A. Stewart, Portland, Ore.; 8. B. Hicks & Sons Co. 
Gerald Frink, Seattle, Wash.; Washington Iron Works. 
B. H. Lewis, Raymond, Wash.; Quinault Lbr. Co. 
J. C. Wixson, Big Lake, Wash.; Day Lumber Co. 
I’. H. Button, Hood River, Ore. 
W. T. Wiggins, Portland, Ore. 
J. C. Neville, Walville, Wash.; Walville Lbr. Co. 
A. ©. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co. 
J. T. Bussey, McCloud, Calif.; McCloud River Lbr. Co. 
Robert S. Farrell, Portland, Ore.; Deep River Logging Co. 
c. O. Hill, Portland, Ore.; Oak Point Piling & Lbr. Co. 
H. Syverson, Montesona, Wash. ; Syverson Lbr. & Shingle Co. 
J. J. Kenny, Leona, Ore.; Leona Mills Lbr. Co. 
L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore.; Portland Lbr. Co. 
P. Hart, Twin Falls Logging Co. 
R. M. Jones, jr., Portland, Ore. ; Columbia Engineering Works. 
A. F. Welbon, Tacoma, Wash.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
J. B. Bridges, Aberdeen, Wash. 
E. B. Shields, Tacoma, Wash.; North Coast Timber Co. 
W. E. Thompson, Bridal Veil, Ore.; Bridal Veil Lbr. Co. 
Cc. S. Judd, Portland, Ore.; Forest Service. 
Stephen P. Moore, Aberdeen, Wash.; Monarch Logging Co. 
EK. A. Thompson, Gresham, Ore. 
George T. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; Willamette Valley Lbr. Co. 
Cc. = Spaulding, Portland, Ore.; Charles K. Spaulding Log- 
ging Co. 
Frank Patton, Astoria, Ore.; Sorensen Logging Co. 
Archie Chandler, Seattle, Ore.; Stetson-Ross Machine Works. 
M. H. Insley, Portland, Ore. ; Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 
A. B. Wood, Cottage Grove, Ore.; Oregon, Southeastern Ry. 
S. F. Owen, Portland, Ore.; Beaver Logging Co. 
J. W. Alexander, Portland, Ore. ; Cowlitz County Logging Co. 
R. H. Barr, Portland, Ore.; Cowlitz County Logging Co. 
George 8S. Long, Tacoma, Wash.; Weyerhauser Timber Co. 
L. G. Horton, Seattle, Wash.; Northwestern Lbr. Co. 
Neal T. Childs, New York city. 
oo Corbett, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel 
orks. 
George E. Johnson, Portland, Ore.; Johnson Lbr. Co, 
J. A. Buckley, Portland, Ore.; Tacoma Boom Co. 
George F. Englesby, Portland, Ore. 
IF. L. Stokes, Portland, Ore.; J. D. Lacey & Co. 
M. J. Kinney, Portland, Ore.; Clatsop Mill Co. 
John S. Bradley, Portland, Ore.; Bradley Logging Co. 
Philip Buehner, Portland, Ore.; Eastern & Western Lbr. Co. 
D. O. Lively, Portland, Ore.; Union Stock Yards Co. 
syron Hunter, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Norwood Tichenor, Portland, Ore. 
~> es Portland, Ore.; Christian Miller Land & Tim- 
ver Co. 
L. B. Conroy, Portland, Ore. 
George Bunke, Canby, Ore. E. P. Sheldon, Portland, Ore. 
Ek. N. Smith, Eugene, Ore. k. O. Potter, Portland, Ore. 
E. D. Swan, New York city. James Foran, Everett, Wash. 
S. N. Forsman, Tacoma, Wash Peter Smith, Portland, Ore. 
Rk. L. Caise, Portland, Ore. Peter Autzen, Portland, Ore. 
H. J. Robinson, Portland, Ore. F. 8. Croley, Portland, Ore. 
Cc. Remschel, Seattle, Wash. H. W. Skuse, Portland, Ore. 
J. C. Miller, Portland, Ore. James Muckle, Portland, Ore. 


OREGON MILL MEN MEET LEONARD BRONSON. 


A special meeting of the members of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held Saturday afternoon, July 23, for the purpose of 
meeting and conferring with Leonard Bronson, of Chi- 
cago, manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The conference was held at a luncheon 
given Mr, Bronson in one of the private dining rooms 
of the Portland Commercial Club, and was attended 
by about twenty members of the association. Lloyd 
J. Wentworth, president of the association, acted as 
toastmaster, and informal remarks were made by Presi- 
dent Wentworth; A. C. Dixon, manager for the Booth- 
Kelley Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore.; Clark W. 
Thompson, manager for the Wind River Lumber Com- 
pany, Cascade Locks, Ore., and others, and Manager 
Bronson made an extended talk, telling of the work 
the National association has under way, promising to 
aid the efforts of the Oregon & Washington associa- 
tion in any movement in which it needs help, and 
asking the aid of the association and its members in 
furthering the general work of the national organ- 
ization. 


& 


Those Present. 


L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore.; Portland Lumber Co. 

Leonard Bronson, Chicago; National Lumber oe Assn. 

George T. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore. ; Willamette Valley Lbr. Co. 

G. B. MeLoud, Astoria, Ore.; Hammond Lumber Co. 

William McMillan, Astoria, Ore.; Hammond Lumber Co. 

F. C. Young, Portland; East Side Lumber & Shingle Co. 

G. A. Griswold, Portland; Falls City Lumber Co. 

Robert Shaw, Mill City, Ore.; Curtiss Lumber Co. 

E. A. Howell, Portland; Howell Shingle Company. 

O. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore.; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 

Edward Ostrander, Portland; secretary Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Mfgrs. Assn. 

Cc. W. Thompson, Cascade Locks, Ore.; Wind River Lbr. Co. 

George Steel, Three Pines, Ore.; Three Pines Lumber Co. 

Cc. S$. Chapman, Portland; district forester. 

F. C. Knapp, Portland; Peninsula Lumber Co. 

W. B. Mackay, Portland; North Pacific Lumber Co. 

A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 

J. J. Kinney, Leona, Ore.; Leona Mills & Lumber Co. 


During the coming week Mr. Bronson will confer 
with lumbermen at Hoquiam, Raymond, Centralia, Ta- 
coma, Seattle and Everett, and will attend the mid- 
summer meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Mdnufac- 
turers’ Association at Tacoma, Saturday, July 30, and 
the guarterly meeting of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Spokane, August 3, returning 
to Puget sound and later reaching San Francisco to be 
present at a meeting of the California sugar and white 
pine lumber manufacturers, to be held there probably 
August 10, at which time it is expected there will be 
organized the Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, to embrace the manu- 
facturers of these woods in California, Oregon, Arizona, 
Nevada and New Mexico, a territory in which the 
lumber manufacturing industry has-‘not heretofore been 
organized. Then, when an orgatiization is formed to 
embrace the redwood lumber producing industry, the 


lumber business of the entire country, with the excep* 


tion of New York and New England, will be organized. 
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SCIENCE OF MODERN LOGGING. 


Pointed Addresses at the Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore., July 21 and 22, 


LIVESTOCK RAISING ON CUTOVER LANDS. 


D. O. Lively, General Agent Portland Union Stock- 
yards Company, Portland. 





My purpose in appearing before you is to call your at- 
tention to a movement which will mean something for you 
as well as for the interest which I have the honor to repre- 
seat. There has been located at North Portland an enterprise 
which bulks largely in the commercial field of the Pacific 
northwest, and, regardless of what branch of business we 
are connected with, it behooves us all to do what we can to 
the enhancement of that industry. The establishment of 
livestock markets such as the Union Stock Yards in main- 
taining at North Portland reflects prosperity on every con- 
structive line of business in the country. Its growth means 
better farms and bigger houses and bigger bank clearances 
and a functional growth of every kind. The man who cuts 
trees into lumber is interested in more ways than one; it 
gives him an outlet for increased timber, for fences, for 
houses and for cars in which raw and manufactured prod- 
ucts are carried. More than this, it affords him an oppor- 
tunity to turn his waste land to purpose which will yield 
him income. 

It has been suggested that perhaps I am making a mis- 
take in urging upon the owners of tree denuded lands the 
advisability of raising cattle. The statement has been made 
that if this industry is encouraged the logger will not buy 

















The Goat Clears the Land and the Goat’s Owner Clears 
the Profit. 


meat from the packer, but I take no stock in this short- 
sighted view. -By reason of the necessity of the utilization 
of the byproducts, livestock only reaches its true value in 
large market centers and the logger can better afford to 
send his cattle to the Portland market and purchase his 
beef without waste than he can to kill his own meat supply. 

The profitable utilization of cutover lands is not the 
smallest problem that confronts the members of this as- 
sociation. Reforestation is too slow a process for the com- 
mercial organizations of today and a business economy that 
fails to receive an income from such an asset as land does 
not meet with thetcommercial demand of the times. 

In special localities and under favorable conditions it is 
sometimes possible for the owner of cutover lands to dis- 
pose of some of his holdings to fruit growers and garden- 
ers, but, because of the magnitude of his operations, the re- 
moteness of the greater part of his holdings, the timber 
land owner must look in other directions if he wishes to 
realize anything from lands from which the standing timber 
has been taken. By reason of this remoteness and because 
of the ability of the product to go to the railroad with its 
own motive power the use of cutover lands for pasturage 
for cattle is receiving attention from the timber interests. 

Practical and Profitable. 


Some time ago it was suggested that a number of the 
holders of large bodies of cutover lands might be induced 
to take up the matter of using these lands in the produc- 
tion and pasturage of cattle; and to that end information 
was collected from the Forest Service of the government 
and from the agricultural colleges as to the results that had 
been achieved from researches and experiments having this 
end in view. It was shown beyond peradventure that there 
was no question as to the practicability and profit that 
would accrue. It was shown that it is no great undertak- 
ing requiring special skill and knowledge, and from let- 
ters which have been received from logging concerns giving 
the results of their investigations and practices the conclu: 
Sion is made that preparing cutover lands for cattle pas- 
turage is the solution to most of the problems which con- 
front the owners, and that the business is almost one of un- 
limited profit-earning capacity. 

Ways and means for utilizing these plans must be de- 
vised to fit the various eases, but, generally speaking, it 
has been determined by actual experience that the land 
Should be fenced and, where possible, burnt over in the 
early fall. Experiments have demonstrated that the best 
time for seeding is just before the falling of the first snow. 


Goats as an Adjunct. 

One of the drawbacks is the growth of thickets of brush 
on the land sown to grass, and in this connection it would 
be well for the timberman who goes into the business of 
raising cattle to provide himself with a herd of goats. 
In some instances it will be found possible to reslash the 
areas that are growing up to brush, but, taking the busi- 
ness in a general way, the use of goats to keep down the 
growth of underbrush is recommended. These nimble ani- 
mals can be sold on the market in almost any quantities, 
and there are but few better dishes than the meat of a 
properly prepared kid. 

To a concern of large acreage I would recommend strongly 
the employment of a man who understands livestock, and 
if the right man is secured the business will be found to 
be one of great profit. 

The leading source of income in the agricultural sections 
of the United States is the sale of fed animals off the 
farm. This has been the condition since history began, 
and long after the immense forests of the West have been 
denuded and the stumps that are now mighty trees have 
been turned into soil the business of preparing food for 
the table of the multitude will be the surest source of in- 
come and profit. 

There have been few changes in the things we eat. All 
the sciences and the application of machinery and the skill 
of the minds of genius have brought vast changes in the 
things we do and the way we do them, but meat and bread 
have been the staple articles of food always, and the lum- 
berman or the logger who turns his attention to the pro- 
duction of livestock will be taking up a business that is cer- 
tain of producing a product for which the demand never 
varies. 


THE LOGGING DONKEY IN PINE TIMBER. 


William Deary, Manager Potlatch Lumber Company, 
Potlatch, Idaho. 








Logging appears to be so common a proposition to the 
average lumberman that the subject is treated with great 
familiarity. 

It is, however, one of the most important departments 
of work connected with a lumber manufacturing operation 
and should command the most careful thought and study 
of conditions. 

Getting the log to the mill as cheaply as possible marks 
the beginning of economical manufacture. ; 

Most of the lumbermen of our district had been engaged 
in the same business back in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and, of course, were familiar only with logging 
with horses. Therefore that method was first pursued in 
northern Idaho and eastern Washington. Conditions, how- 
ever, were soon found to be different. A rough country, 
with high ridges and deep gulches, deep snows in the win- 
ter, very wet weather in fall and spring and hot, dry 
weather in the summer season made the problem of log- 
ging with horses a difficult one. It is easy to realize 
how hard it is on horses in snow, wet or summer heat 
to work on a steep hillside half a mile or more in length. 

We found the method expensive and made some in- 
vestigation of the larger logging operations on the coast 
and then determined to try the donkey engine in our work. 
While we can not operate in our smaller timber to the 
same advantage as can be done in the larger timber on 
the coast, we have, nevertheless, effected a saving of at 
least a dollar per thousand by use of the donkey engine 
in preference to horses. Wet weather and snow do not 
interfere, and in summer the work can be carried on more 
easily and economically. Greater care is necessary, how- 
ever, on account of the more dangerous :ire conditions. 

As for the-operation, more particularly: First, a good 
setting for the donkey is picked. To this point from all 
directions logs will be pulled from distances varying 500 
to 5,000 feet. 

The trees are first felled and trimmed and two, three or 
four of them hooked to small cables in turn attached to 
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Pine Loggers Are Enticing the Versatile Steam Donkey 
to Their Pastures. 











the large haul-in cable and all pulled into the skidway. 
Here the logs are cut into lengths from 24 to 40 feet, 
loaded on cars and hauled to the mill, where the logs are 
again cut in the pond to any desired length by a marine 
saw. This method is cheaper than sawing into short logs 
in the woods. 

We have put an extra drum on our donkeys and use 
the same engine and crew in loading the logs on cars, les- 
sening our expense in that way. 

Our country varies so in general makeup that the dif- 
ferent iogging chances present different problems. 

I would not undertake to go into details, as I know 
there are many present who have had much more exper!- 
ence with this method of logging than we have. 





TAXATION OF TIMBER LANDS. 


E. T. Allen, Forester Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, Portland. 





Public good is the sole object of taxation. Taxation of 
any kind is justified only when the use of wealth go ob- 
tained by the state benefits the public as a whole more 
than its use by the individual. Otherwise it is not only 
unjust to the individual, but actually injurious to the com- 
munity. 

By placing an often confiscatory and always uncertain 
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A Suggestion of Who Bears the Burden of Taxation in 
Canada and the United States. 


burden upon mature timber, and by demanding of the pros- 
pective grower of timber crops a tribute which he can not 
pay, our present system of forest taxation penalizes conserva- 
tive forest management.” Consequently it decreases perma- 
nent tax revenue from forest land, destroys dependent in- 
dustries and increases the price of lumber; all of which 
impoverishes owners of other property as well and makes 
their tax burden heavier. Clearly, then, it can not -be 
said that this method of transferring money from private 
enterprise to state enterprise is for the higher benefit of the 
community. 

Nor does it solve the secondary great problem of taxa- 
tion, which is, after it is assured that the state can make 
the highest use of a given amount of the wealth of its 
citizens, to impose this individual sacrifice without bear- 
ing unjustly upon anyone. Most high authorities hold the 
general property tax to be wrong in principle because it 
assumes property, not income, to be evidence of ability to 
bear taxation. Certainly it is wrong in application, be- 
cause it discriminates against two general classes—the 
farmer and the forest owner. Owners of other forms of 
property evade it by concealment; these can not. Finally, 
it fails of consistent enforcement even within these classes. 

Without going into whys and wherefores, which you can 
easily find discussed far more fully and competently else- 
where, this much is certain: wherever conservative forest 
management is practiced with satisfaction to both owner 
and commonwealth the general property tax has been aban- 
doned in favor of a system based chiefly upon income and 
upon: the desirability of perpetuating the source of that in- 
come. In Europe, though methods of taxing forestry prop- 
erty are by no means uniform, they are everywhere so 
adjusted that the growing of forests as a business is pos- 
sible and that management of this business to the benefit 
of the community is encouraged. 

Under these, conditions Germany keeps 26 percent of. her 
land area under the most expensive forest management and 
finds the profit constantly increasing. Nor is forest grow- 
ing in Europe a function of the state alone. In Germany 
46 percent of the largest area is owned privately, in Aus- 
tria 61 percent, in France 65 percent,.in Norway 70. per- 
cent. And the value of the land upon which the Buro- 
pean owner makes his forest crop yield a good dividend 
is about ten times as high as it is in the United States. 
In short, taxation which allows forest land to produce 
forests pays the owner, pays the state, pays the consumer, 
and pays the community. 

Even as close home as Canada, conditions are immensely 
better than ours. .The government and . provinces revog- 
nize the necessity of preservation and their forest policy 
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does not permit hastening unwise cutting by drastic taxa- 
tion. 
In the United States. 

It is encouraging to see how widely this conclusion is 
spreading in the United States also. It would surprise 
many who regard talk of reforming forest taxation as a 
timber owner’s attempt at tax dodging to learn who are its 
strongest supporters. They include statesmen like Roose- 
velt and our most prominent governors and senators; expert 
authorities on taxation generally, like state, national and 
international tax conferences, and professors of economics 
in the leading universities; forestry authorities like Pin- 
chot, Graves, the Forest Service and state foresters, and all 
the many conservation associations and congresses. 

Roosevelt says emphatically: ‘Second only in importance 
to good fire laws well enforced is the enactment of tax 
laws which will permit the perpetuation of existing forests 
by use.” 

One of the most authoritative statements ever made upon 
this subject is that of-a commission appointed by the lead- 
ing North American governments which met in Washington 
in 1909. ‘The commissioners for the United States were 
Gifford Pinchot, Robert Bacon and James R. Garfield. There 
were three from the Dominion of Canada, three from the 
Republic of Mexico and one from the Colony of Newfound- 
land. ‘They reported: 

“Believing that excessive taxation on standing timber pri- 
vately owned is a potent cause of forest destruction by in- 
creasing the cost of maintaining growing forests, we agree 
in the wisdom and justice of separating the taxation of 
timber land from the taxation of timber growing upon it, 
and adjusting both in such a manner as to encourage forest 
conservation and forest growing. 

“The private owners of land unsuited to agriculture, once 
forested and now impoverished or denuded, should be en- 
couraged by practical instruction, adjustment of taxation, 
and-in other proper ways, to undertake the reforesting 
thereof.” 

Practically all disinterested authorities agree that tax 
upon yield is the ideal to be approached. ‘They seek not 
to grant forestry discriminating favors by exempting it 
from taxation, but to give it such equitable and depend- 
able taxation that it need not ask special favors. They 
disagree only slightly on the most practical method of 
bridging the transition from the old system so as to sup- 
ply necessary tax revenue until the new one brings its 
greater return, to prevent injustice to forests which have 
already paid so much that a yield tax would be impossi- 
ble, and to prevent speculative holding of timber which 
should be cut and make room for new growth. The ma- 
jority recommend some form of the commonest European 
compromise, which is a tax on the land based upon its 
actual value for growing forest and a yield tax on the crop 
actually produced. Its exact application in the form of 
law is largely a matter of local conditions to be worked 
out for each state, often requiring constitutional amend- 
ment, 

To Encourage the Movement. 

So muck for the general: situation. What is the rela- 
tion of northwestern timber owners to it? How can they 
best further this movement, which is for their good as well 
as the public's, without prejudicing it by their interest? 

In my opinion they will not do it by indiscriminate contro- 
versy as a class. In some instances individual owners must 
fight extortionate levies under the present laws by any 
fair means available, and their victories will have a good 
effect. But violent articles and resolutions, charging tax 
officials with errors which are often the law’s, serve chiefly 
to arouse enmity. Even worse is friction with the farmer, 
who, in theory if not in practice, is equally at a disad- 
vantage under our system, and who should be enlisted in 
the common cause of making wealth other than land bear 
its fair burden. . 

As a class, timber owners believe in good government 
and fair pay to the necessary officials. ‘They approve of 
good schools and businesslike county improvements. ‘They 
ask only to be treated like other property owners, assessed 
on an equal ratio of valuation, not made the special object 
of discriminating levies, and protected equally against un- 
necessary public extravagance. They feel that as far as 
possible taxation of timber itself should be consistent and 
equitable so as to work no unfair hardship on themselves 
or privilege to their competitors. 

To attain this under the present law, which will at best 
endure «ome time yet, as well as to improve the law, is 
mainly a task of improving public sentiment by winning 
public confidence. Every attack upon others, every illogical 
argument, every attempt to secure unfair advantage, reacts 
injuriously. Every earnest of good intent, like money spent 
in fire prevention, concessions to counties in rightofway mat- 
ters, frank statements of cruises, and friendly codperation 
with public officials, makes for reciprocal fairness to the 
timber industry. Similarly, honest publicity should be given 
to the value of the industry to the community and to the 
injury which its destruction by overtaxation will transfer 
to all concerned. 

But, at the same time, there must be some definite plan 
with a definite end in view. Whether seeking to operate 
our present system so as to avoid its many evils as much 
as possible, or sowing seed for a befter one, the mere 
pointing out of these evils is not constructive. I can not 
emphasize too strongly that the many barriers will be passed 
the quickest by having a tangible remedy for discussion. 
If it is good, it will be adopted sooner; if bad, it will 
be perfected sooner. , We can hardly expect the people to 
amend the constitution ‘to permit tax reform until they 
know what kind of tax reform we want. ; 


Where to Begin. : 

In my opinion, the first effort.should be directed to cut- 
over lands. While the present system threatens excessive 
taxation on all mature timber in the future, so far as the 
actual hardship is regional it can be allayed by the fairer 
application for which it is reasonable to work. Attempt to 


do more than this, with the present lack of knowledge upon 
the subject, may be dangerous. But the cutover land prob- 
lem affects public welfare mcre than it does the owner's 
and it should be comparatively easy to obtain universal in- 
dorsement of any practical plan for making the annual tax 
so low and dependable that the owner can afford to hold 
and protect it and securing to the community an ample 
yield tax upon harvest. 

With this accomplished, and the timber owner's reciprocal 
good faith demonstrated, other reforms will follow. ‘The 
lumberman will in many ways have proved his right to 
be considered a competent authority on conservation mat- 
ters and no more selfish than other citizens. The correct 
principles of forest taxation will have become familiar with- 
out causing suspicion and alarm. Their exponents will have 
had time to collect information to prove their arguments. 
The public will have had ample time to study also and to 
safeguard itself. The general property tax principle, which 
is weakening every day, will have lost much of its sanc- 
tity. 

In the meantime, we should make every effort to add 
to definite knowledge. It should be possible to present 
‘in clear form every inconsistency and error shown by the 
tax books of every county. Where taxes are too high we 
should be able to show how much and why. Where they 
are not, we should concede and exhibit it as an example 
to follow. 

Every timber owner should study the system of other 
countries and the conclusions of experts, so that he will 
know what can and ought to be done. ‘Tax experts should 
be induced to come and help apply established principles 
to our conditions. ‘There should be councils to discuss the 
subject. There should be committees to confer with tax 
officials, conservation bodies and the farmers’ granges, to 
remove misunderstandings. In short, we must overcome 
the too prevalent impression that this problem is neces- 
sarily a controversy between the timber owner and the 
rest of the community, and show how it can be solved 
for the common good here as it has been elsewhere. 


SCALING OF LOGS. 


D. L. Wiggins, Manager Columbia River Log Scaling & 
Grading Bureau, Portland. 








A piece of oak or hickory about 6 feet long, graduated 
into inches, slightly tapered, a steel end, chisel-shaped, an- 
other piece of steel about 6 inches long at right angles to 
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An Angler’s Version of the Proper Method of Scaling 
Pacific Coast Logs. 
the main shaft, constitute the working tools of a scaler. 

If trees all grew straight and round and sound the mat- 
ter of scaling would be reduced to a very simple proposi- 
tion; but such is not the case. Defects are numerous and 
peculiar to the district from which the logs come or the 
trees grow. 

Defects in logs can be largely summarized as follows: 
Conch, both blind and open, stump rot, rotten and black 
knots, spike knots, pitch pockets, pitch seams, pitch rings, 
running partially or altogether around the logs and show- 
ing on one or both ends, an excessive amount of gum in the 
butt, crooked logs, and logs injured in falling—having shat- 
tered sides, wide shakes, where the fiber of the wood has 
separated, bruised ends caught by striking against each 
other when running down steep chutes. 

The above probably will cover the main points which 
have to be passed on by the scaler when scaling and on 
which he must decide. The peculiar defect which causes 
a scaler the most thought and of which he knows the least 
as far as actual damage to the log is concerned is open 
or exposed conchs. 

To determine what is to be done with the log, the 
location of the defect must at all times be taken into con- 
sideration; if near one end and only appears on the sur- 
face, a fairly accurate guess can be made as to what shall 
be cut off the end, or inches in diameter to be taken off 
to clear it of the rot. If a number of such defects are 
,found onthe log and distritmted, “condemnation proceed- 
ings’? are immediately commenced and speedily terminated 
by placing the brand “cull” on it. Just here we would 
say that it is our belief that a man should look. care- 
fully over a log before the culling process is used; this is 


just where the careful man will differ from the careless , 


or indifferent. it is a simple matter to say “cull’’; when 
that is done the log is out of the way, but many times 
it is not justice to the man who has gone to the expense 





of putting the log into the raft. If there is sufficient 
amount of good material in the log to pay the mill for 
the cutting of the good and the bad material with a rea- 
sonable profit, the log ‘should be scaled. 

The blind conch is more deceptive and at times passed 
over without notice and only the really experienced scaler 
will notice it; if seen, the same or better judgment of the 
scaler is called for in arriving at a conclusion as to the 
value of the log or the damage done by this defect, thus 
differing from the open conch in this respect. Nature has 
done its best to repair the damage to the tree by causing 
a thin coating of wood to grow over the wound; but there 
are still left marks that can be readily seen; the healed 
wood jooks something like a bad burn on a person’s hand; 
it is healed, but the lines and wrinkles never disappear. 

Stump rot is very easily handled. It does not require 
any great amount of experience to know how much the 
log is injured by this; the cutting-of process eliminated 
this, but in all cases the man with the stick must exer- 
cise fairness. ‘To cut off 4 feet when 2 feet will abun- 
dantly clear the log of the trouble is not fair. 


The Old System. 

Under the old system of scaling, the knot question had 
to be considered to a greater extent than under the pres- 
ent system. Largely followed, black knots produce poor 
lumber; so, when they were black or loose, or spiked, or 
too large, the scaler took enough off the diameter or actual 
scale to make the log the same in value, as nearly as 
possible, as the log without the defects named. Under the 
grading system the price now takes care, to a great extent, 
of the knot problem. 

We have now to deal with the pitch rings found in 
almost all districts, and especially in the large yellow fir 
logs—the accumulation of gum in the butt of a log caused 
by the gum gradually settling to that point during the 
growth, being heavier than the sap, the latter not being 
able to carry it up and distribute it, separates the fiber 
of the wood; a receptacle is then formed and year by year 
adds to the stare until the ring is formed, running verti- 
cally or all around the log. In meeting this defect the 
scaler must take into consideration the location of the ring 
and determine to what extent the log is injured. If the 
ring is near the surface the injury is less than if more dis- 
tant, say 6 to 8 feet. In either case the width of the 
lumber is decreased as well as the depth of the cut, and 
it is at once made unfit as far as stepping or wide finish 
is concerned. From one to 5 or 6 inches will be taken 
off from the diameter for serious defects of the nature 
named. Should this seam or gum streak show at the top 
end as well as the butt, as it does at times, it will then 
destroy any hope of getting timber out of the center or 
dimension that is of much value. 

The double ring at times is found and is treated in 
about the same manner as has been described, the deduc- 
tions being made according to the location of the rings 
and the general appearance of the log and what it will 
produce after the outer surface is taken off. At the best, 
the latter can not help ‘but be very narrow and of infe- 
rior quality. 

The gummy butt is easily handled; the cutting-off proc- 
ess or decrease in diameter is used and is taken according 
to the judgment of the scaler, but generally two to four 
inches will take care of this particular defect, and the 
material produced from such butts is useless, except for 
wood. While kiln drying carbonizes this gum, the discol- 
oration is still there and is always cut off at the trimmer 
by the grader. 

Other Defects. 

A large number of other defects come under the scaler’s 
observation, and he must decide at once how much or 
how little depreciation is caused by what he sees. These 
ean probably be summarized as crooked logs, burns, bruises 
on the ends or sides, pieces knocked out of the log in 
falling or buckling or by being run down chutes and strik- 
ing each other. 

The scaler should have a good general idea of the 
lumber trade. Not only should be know logs, but he 
should also have the time and opportunity to see the logs 
from the various districts cut in the mill, so that his 
own judgment can be corrected by noting during the cut- 
ting of the log whether the defect he sees injures the log 
more or less than his judgment indicated at the time it was 
scaled. 

In fact, the scaler, to be a good one, must have more 
than a general knowledge of his work; experience in lum- 
ber as well as logs is necessary, and then last, and fore- 
most of all, must be the man “behind the stick,’ where 
there is such great opportunity for variation in scale with- 
out giving much reasonable ground for questioning of in- 
tegrity. It is of the greatest importance that the scaler 
at all times keep in mind that there are two parties usu- 
ally interested—buyer and seller—but giving to the mill 
in every case the benefit-of any doubt that may be in his 
mind. This for the reason that there are always de- 
fects in logs that can never be taken into account in 
scaling. 

There are still men to be found that make the claim 
that where a scaler knows that logs from a district have 
a defect peculiar to them the scaler should make an 
allowance for this, and here is where the argument be- 
gins. Our claim is that -where the log has two good 
ends and good surface it is not the province of the scaler 
to reduce the size of the log in order that he may take 
care of something he can not see; to do so, or allow this 
to become custom, is simply inviting dishonest work. This 
is a matter purely between buyer and seller where the 
price should regulate, and not the scale. The scaler can 
only see the surface and ends and must make his. de- 
cision on what he can see and not on what, he thinks 
may be .in.the interior. If _the purchaser knows of any 


‘defect in logs from a district, his business is either not 


to buy- or settle the matter, in price per thousand with 
the owner, and not expect it to be done by the scaler. 
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Summing it all up, without absolute fairness and honesty 
of the most rugged kind on the part of the scaler, coupled 
with a good, stiff spinal column, a man, no matter what 
other qualifications he may have, will never be a good 
enough man to handle from five to eight thousand dollars 
of another man’s money every day he works. 


STEAM RAILROADS IN MODERN LOGGING. 


J. J. Donovan, Manager Lake Whatcom Logging Com- 
pany, Bellingham, ‘Wash. 





The day of the bull and horse team is long past. The 
full development of cableways and electric haulage is yet 
to come, but the steam railroad, long in use but still im- 
proving, is the main factor in moving logs from the stump 
to the mill, and seems likely to remain so for many years. 
We may hope for something more effective, less expensive 
and dangerous, but for hauls of over two miles there is 
no other method of transportation available in successful 
use for handling the class of timber growing on the Pacific 
coast, the money spent on railways and equipment being 
probably three times the amount spent on all other plans 
for logging in Oregon and Washington. 

The variety of rail, cars and motive power, grades and 
alignment in these railways is their most marked charac- 
teristic. Developed from the old skid roads, often by men 
without engineering or mechanical training, it is only within 
recent years that the average logging company has real- 
ized that it pays to survey the ground two years or more 
ahead, locate the lines and plan the work with all the 
eare and skill applied to regular railway construction. The 
logging foreman or superintendent cannot lay out these 
lines and construct them without expensive mistakes. The 
topography must be known, the main line laid to give 
minimum expense for long haul and the branches to reach 
most trees with least construction. 


The Beginning. 

We all have seen the light railway start from some 
lake or junction point and work its snakelike way back 
into the timber after the one-mile limit of the road en- 
gine had been reached. Often the rail has weighed 30 
pounds or less to the yard, the engine 20 tons, the cars 
were second-hand trucks with small wheels and link and 
pin couplers, while the grades ran up to 10 percent, and 
the alignment was whatever needed to dodge the biggest 
stumps. Yet from such beginnings have grown some of the 




















Lumbermen Are Charged With Abandoning the Faithful 
Oxen and Having Developed an Affinity with Steam. 


strongest companies in the Northwest, whose lines and 
equipment will compare favorably with those of their regu- 
lar standard railway neighbors. Some of the old-time 
loggers say: “This does not pay. We can’t afford to keep 
up track or pay for good roadbed.” Each camp has its 
own problems, but on any line which must carry traffic for 
ihree years or more, keep the grades below 3 percent, the 
curves below 12 degrees; see that the roadbed is well 
drained and lay 60-pound rail on 2,800 ties to the mile 
nd your net results will be better than if a cheaper road 
s built. 

On branches do not pass 7 percent grades if any rea- 
onable grading cost will permit. Do not pass 10 percent 
nywhere, and keep these steep grades free from sharp 
curves and as short as possible. When necessary to ex- 
‘ed 5 percent, use geared locomotives—Heisler, Shay or 
limax, as you prefer. Under 5 percent, direct connected 
‘ocomotives will do the work cheaper and better. ‘The 
ype of direct-connected locomotive used in logging has 
hanged as rapidly as have the donkey engines. Discarded 
passenger engines of the big roads are no longer in de- 
mand by the logging companies, but Prairie type, Consoli- 
‘ation, Mogul and Mallet engines with small drivers, am- 
ple boiler power and 18,000 to 20,000 pounds per driver 
‘f load, being all that is proper for a 60-pound rail, are 
built to suit the special requirements of the logging com- 
panies, 

These locomotives equipped with lights ‘and sanders to 
run in either direction, with the best aff and steam brakes 


and often special fire siphons and hose, burning coal or ’ 


oil, will do work that seemed impossible ten ‘years ago, 
and for all runs of over five miles and on all grades un- 


der 5 percent are preferable to geared locomotives for*both - 


economy and capacity’ With proper speed regulations, ‘sand 
and brakes in order, they até also safe. 

The cats used both past’ ‘and present are familiar to 
you all. The low, wooden trucks on 24-inch wheels with 


link and pin couplers were the beginning. Some are still 
in. use, but in the process of evolution we have arrived 
at all-steel, automatic coupler, air brake trucks carrying 
loads of fifty tons on standard 33-inch wheels. Railroads 
doing~a general business now refuse logs unless on flats, 
while regular loggers and the skeleton connected trucks 
with all modern equipment of the type constructed by the 
Seattle Car Manufacturing Company have all the good 
points and none of the disadvantages of the flat car. 


The Men Necessary. 


No matter how careful the location, how solid the road- 
bed, how perfect the equipment, no railroad will give the 
results expected unless operated by skilled, intelligent men 
with their hearts in the work. In the beginning, the log- 
ging roads were manned largely by men dropped from the 
big lines and who were filling in time until reinstatement. 
With such men there were many unnecessary runaways, 
breakdowns and derailments. Now a class of engine and 
trainmen have developed who have pride in their work, 
keep up their equipment, handle trains on grades and at 
terminals better than first class men off the big lines who 
have not been trained in the special requirements. No 
man who disdains his work and lacks interest in it will 
do it well, and the fireman who keeps down the black 
smoke and the brakeman who can hold his train without 
sliding wheels deserve commendation and will receive prompt 
promotion at the proper time. 

A final word, to summarize: The function of the steam 
railroad in the heavy timber of the Pacific coast is to place 
a car within 500 feet of every tree that can be reached 
at reasonable grading cost without exceeding 20-degree 
curves or 7 percent. grades, and after the car is loaded 
by ordinary yarding or by steam skidder to move that 
ear at a speed of twelve or fifteen miles an hour over 
a safe roadbed to the mill, lake or connecting line. This 
requires the codperation of the owner, the superintendent 
and the engineer, but results in a maximum output at 
minimum cost, the proper goal in all productive industry. 





CONNECTING ELECTRICITY WITH LOGGING. 


C. Remschel, Mechanical Engineer, Seattle. 


In logging, as well as in other industries, great snis- 
takes have been made in the method of the application 
and the selection of the electrical machinery, which has 
gone a long way in discouraging the use of electric power. 
This, however, undoubtedly has been due to the fact that 
the selection of the apparatus and its application have 
been left to someone familiar with only one phase of 
the work, as, for instance, in the case of electrifying a log- 
ging engine. 

I have found that, in most cases, the work was left to 
the electrical man who, undoubtedly, was thoroughly posted 
on the electrical end, but did not have enough knowledge 
of logging to realize the requirements of a satisfactory 
logging engine, and, vice versa, the man familiar with 
logging requirements who tried to select the electrical 
equipment failed on account of not being familiar with the 
electrical end. 

Looking at it from this standpoint, took the opportu- 
nity of going into the woods to study what the real re- 
quirements were, and I am sure that it is possible to 
design an electrical logging engine capable of doing the 
work as well as the present steam logging engine and over- 
coming some of the objectionable features of the steam 
logging engine, such as eliminating entirely the danger of 
fires that are caused by the present donkeys every year, 
as well as the bad and sometimes rather difficult feature 
of getting water to the donkey, and many other features 
that are objectionable. 


Mechanical Requirements. 

The following are some of the requirements I have found 
absolutely necessary in a successful logging engine: 

(1) The engine should be capable of delivering sufficient 
power whenever required. 

(2) This power must be pliable; that is to say, con- 
trollable, something that, for instance, if a log gets to a 
dead standstill it wil not break everything to pieces; some- 
thing that will cut out automatically when certain strains 
are put upon it. 

(3) Simplicity in design. This can not be dwelt upon 
too strongly, inasmuch as these logging engines will be 
operated in out-of-the-way places where high grade labor 
can not be procured, afforded or kept. 

(4) Reliability of operation. This, perhaps, goes hand 
in hand with simplicity, for it is absolutely imperative 
that continuous operation be maintained. 

(5) In electrifying donkeys, another feature which can 
not be overlooked is to design a machine that can be 
applied without great expense, or making many alterations, 
to the existing donkeys and thereby eliminate the necessity 
of having to purchase new ones. 

In laying out an electrical logging camp the above men- 
tioned requirements should, therefore, be kept in mind. 
There are several methods which can be utilized in em- 
ploying electricity in the operation of logging engines. I 
will, however, consider only two, namely, straight electric 
drive, in which the motor is geared directly to the drums, 
and the other method, that of compressed air generated 
by an electrically operated compressor. 

The first method, that of straight electrical drive, does 
not look so favorable as the latter, for various reasons, 


“a few of whieh*I will give: ‘ 


The: first and most important reason being that in or- 
der *fo utiHze the donkeys now operating, of which there 
are several ‘thousands, they would practically all have to 
be rebuilt, which would mean a great expense and per- 
haps in most cases it would be cheaper to discard the old 
donkey and build a new one. 

Second, straight electric drive is not as pliable as either 


steam or air, as, for instance, should something, for some 
reason or other, bring the log to a dead standstill the mo- 
tor would create an overload to such an extent that some- 
thing in the system would give way. In order to pro- 
tect the electrical machinery from damage in cases of 
this kind a safety device in the form of an automatic 
circuit breaker would have to be used, and with due respect 
to the different circuit breakers now manufactured I really 
do not think there is one on the market that would 
handle this machinery under these conditions for any length 
of time without giving trouble. 

Another undesirable feature in connection with this is 
the frequent changes of load that the power plant has to 
take care of when the current comes on and goes off, espe- 
cially when it comes on, as there is an enormous amount 
of current required to start the motor under these severe 
conditions which, I am afraid—in fact, absolutely sure— 
would demoralize your whole electric system, causing you 
no end of trouble when taking into consideration that the 
motors and their overload are a large proportion of th 
capacity of your power plant. : 

Features of Operation. 

Then, again, it is much easier to procure men who can 
operate a steam engine successfully than men who can 
operate electrical machinery under the severe and com- 
plicated conditions that it would have to be operated un- 
der. Besides the above mentioned objectionable features 
there are a great many others too numerous to mention 
in the time allotted. 

The ideal way to operate the logging engine other than 
using steam is by means of compressed air. It has prac- 
tically the same characteristics as steam, consequently the 
operation of your logging engine would be the same as it is 
now, and the only thing that needs to be considered is how 
to procure the compressed air. 

I would recommend installing a motor driven compressor, 
either on the same sled with the logging engine or on a 
separate sled. As an air reservoir I would suggest that 
the water be turned out of the present boiler and the 
boiler utilized as an air reservoir. Turning out the wa- 
ter in the boiler would give you a much larger reservoir 
for the storing of your air than was possible by using it 
as a steam boiler, as you would then have all the boiler, 
while in the former case, that of steam drive, you had 
only a very small amount, as the water took up the greater 
part of the boiler’s space. 

The compressor plant can be operated easily, as its ac- 
tion will be absolutely automatic; that is to say that 
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Illustrating a Few of the Purposes for Which Electricity 
May Be Utilized. 


either a mechanical or an electrical device can be used 
that will start or stop the motor or compressor when a 
certain pressure has been obtained. As far as the relia- 
bility. of these motor driven compressors is concerned, I 
would state that they are now built so substantially that 
there is very little trouble experienced from them, nor do 
they need very much attention, and it is very easy for 
a man operating the engine to look after the compressor 
plant without taking up any too much of his time. 
The Power Plant. 

The question of power, of course, is very simple. In 
such cases where logging is done in close proximity to the 
mill, power can be received from the power plant installed 
at the mill and the power distributed to the different don- 
keys. In places where logging is done’ too far away from 
the mill a separate power plant would have to be installed, 
and it would, perhaps, be pcessible in many cases, where 
water could be procuréd, to put in a water wheel driven 
plant, which would not only cut down the first cost of 
the installation but would also cut down the running ex- 
pense considerably. In such places where quite a number 
of logging engines are operated in close proximity to one 
another it might be advisable to cut out the motor driven 
compressor at each logging engine and put in a centrally 
located compressor plant, and instead of sending the power 
into the different logging engines by means of electricity 
it would, in all probability, be cheaper to pipe the air to 
the different. logging engines from this onécentraliy lo- 
cated large compressor, which can be operated either by 
electricity, steam or water. 

From my observation I should judge that the maximum 
power required by, the largest logging engine is appt xi- 
mately 200 horsepowér, and the average approximately 50 
horsepower, and, figuring’ that the efficiency of the com- 
bined outfit, namely, ‘the compressor, motor and the loss in 
the compressed air, would be’ about 50 percent, it would 
then require a 100-horsepower motor driven compressor 
for each logging engine. Owing to the tendency of high 
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steam pressure on the latest logging engines, a compressor 
capable of delivering 150 to 175 pounds’ pressure would 


be required for this work. Therefore a compound com- 
pressor would naturally have to be used, either of the 
duplex or straight line type. This compressor should be 
enclosed and self-oiling. 

In veference to the motor, alternating current motors, of 
course, are preferable, as they are much simpler and more 
substantial than direct current motors. If alternating cur- 
rent motors are used motors having wound rotors are pref- 
erable, as they would not cause any disturbance on your 
line upon starting. 

The first cost of equipping ,a logging engine, I find, is 
approximately as follows: 

A compressor, complete with motor, ranges in price from 
approximately $1,500 to $2,000; transmission lines, appt oxi- 
mately $600 a mile, and when step-down transformers are 
required the cost for each donkey is approximately $600. 

The cost of power plant varies according to the size 
of same. The average cost, however, is about $50 a horse- 
power. Figuring the total charges in rough but conserva- 
tive figures, the total expense of electrifying a logging en- 
gine, including everything from the power house up, would 
be, approximately, $10,000 a logging engine. 

Figuring this on the basis of 12 percent to cover in- 
terest and depreciation, it will bring the actual cost of 
the logging engine to $1,200 a year, or approximately $4 
a day. This, however, can be cut down considerably, de- 
pending upon the number of logging engines to be equipped ; 
also if electricity could be used for other purposes, such 
as operating your saw and planing mills electrically and 
doing your railroading by means of electric locomotives. 

There is no doubt in the writer's mind that a great 
saving could be made annually by electrifying everything 
capable of being electrified around the logging camp or saw 
mill and, in conclusion, would state that if there is anyone 
present who would be likely to electrify his saw mill, 
logging camp or anything else and would like to have some 
preliminary figures as to the cost of installation and sav- 
ing I would be only too glad to offer my services, free 
of charge, to do the preliminary engineering for anyone 
desirous of having this done. I am doing this in order 
to further the cause of electrifying logging camps, which 
is bound to come, sooner or later. 


GRAVITY CABLES ON STEEP GROUND. 


By F. E. Newby, Newby-Kantz Lumber Company, 
Hood River, Ore. 








In presenting a paper upon the use of an overhead 
eable system for handling logs on steep grades I want 
to start out with the statement that this system is not 
a yarding system in any sense of the word. It is simply 
designed with a view to the cheap and efficient handling 
of logs located at points difficult of access and forming 
a means of bringing the logs to points where they can be 
handled to the best advantage. 

That “necessity is the mother of invention’ was abun- 
dantly proven in our case. Our timber was located on 
a bench about 800 feet above the mill. It was small, run- 
ning about four logs to the thousund. We had tried to 
chute the logs, but the loss due to breakage was too great 
and this had to be abandoned. The rise from the mill 
to the timber was very precipitous, an elevation of 800 feet 
being attained in 1,500 feet, making nearly half pitch. 
As stated before, our original plan was to chute the logs 
down the mountain, a distance of 1,000 feet, and then 
yard them into the pond, a distance of 500 feet. After 
casting about for a plan which would offer a more sat- 
isfactory method of handling the logs direct from the 
mountain to the mill we decided to adopt the overhead ca- 
ble system. We never had any experience in overhead 
cableways and no money to throw away; in fact, we had 
to make good or “bust.” After thinking the matter over 
a good many nights, as well as days (mostiy nights, for the 
average logger thinks better in the night than in the day) 
we figured out a plan which worked very successfully 
for us. 

Practical Methods. 

Fifteen hundred feet of 1%-inch line was used for al 
standing line. This line we made fast to a tree about 


75 feet above the ground and securely guyed to adjoining 
trees. 


In order to overcome the necessity of handling direct 
with the engine the long, heavy cable and at the same 
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time giving an easy and conven- 
ient means of taking up and pay- 
ing out the slack, a purchase 
block with a 16-inch cheeve was 
spliced into the main ling A ** 
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PLAN OF CONSTRUCTION OF NEWBY OVERHEAD CABLE SYSTEM. 













one-inch line was passed through the purchase block, one 
end leading to the main drum of the engine, the other 
made fast to a stump. The purchase block was located 
about 75 feet equidistant from the engine and the stump 
and allowed for about 30 feet of slack. The taking up of 
the slack on the purchase and main line by the donkey 
was the means employed for lifting the load of logs from 
the ground. It required but a few revolutions of the en- 
gine to accomplish this. The trip line was used as an 
ordinary trip line, passed through several blocks and made 
fast to the carrying block at one end, while the other end 

















Why Not Add Amusement Attractions to the Gravity 
Cable System? 
was attached to the trip drum on the engine. In order 
to bring the traveling or carrying block close to the logs 
to be transported two ordinary corrugated tree rollers 
were located on the rollway about four feet apart. Our 
trip line passed over the one and under the other, with 
the result that the carrying block and the line on which 
it ran were brought close to the ground where the roll- 
way man could pass his choker around the turn promptly. 
The engine we used was the ordinary Willamette engine, 
914x11, provided with an auxiliary brake on the trip drum 
to assist in controlling the speed of the incoming load. 
The auxiliary brake was made by drilling through the flange 
of the trip drum on the engineer's side and bolting 4-inch 
hardwood blocks on the inside of the drum. Then we 
used a 4-inch steel strap to act as the brake on these 
blocks and coupled to the brake rod and levers the same as 
the ordinary brake ou the engine. Thus the auxiliary 
brake worked simultaneously with the regular brake. To 
the traveling block is attached a swivel and hook. Then 
attached below the hook again is a butt chain about seven 
feet long, to which the wire rope choker is attached. This 
chain is used to give sufficient weight to the empty carry- 
ing block upon its return journey, so it will ride per- 
pendicularly. The weight of the chain also aids in the 
automatic unhooking of the two hooks, the one on the block 
and the other on the choker, when the load reaches the 
pond. Both hooks are made just as shallow as we dared 
to make them, and with the natural spring in the wire 
rope and the removal of the direct downward pull we 
have never had any trouble through the hooks not auto- 
matically releasing. By having the 
choker fastened to the chain the choker 
was never left in the pond, but was re- 
turned to the rollway, and if a longer 
or stouter choker was required this 
hook could be unfastened quickly and 
another choker substituted. The hook, 
in two sections, is fastened to a small 
ring in the choker. 
This device is 
simple, effective 
and speedy, and 
can be used with 
“any size of logs 
































REFERENCE. 

1—Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works’ 914x11 engine. 

2—tThree-fourths inch trip 
line. 

3—Fifteen hundred 
1% main line. 

4—Head block and stand- 
ing tree. 

5—Tree rollers. 

6—Block purchase line. 


feet 


by simply altering the length of the choker, 
of which we kept a number of different 
lengths and sizes. 

The thought may possibly arise that al- 
though this system seems to work fairly 
well with small timber it would prove quite 
inadequate in dealing with large logs, con- 
‘ taining, say, several thousand feet. With 


proper and adequate equipment this system 
ean be used for handling any sized timber. 








Use of Wire Rope. 

The standard reports issued by the manufacturers of wire 
rope show that 1-inch cable allows for a working strain 
of 11.2 tons. lt f§ well* known that the working strain 
is much less than the breaking strain, hence the breaking 
strain in the 11-inch plow steel cable is given at about 
48 tons. Now, if we assume that we have a log 50 feet 
long and 50 inches in diameter, scaling 5,850 feet, this 
would weigh, roughly, about 12 tons, allowing four pounds 
to the foot. Even at this. showing a 1%-inch cable 
should be able to carry a load of this weight successfully, 
as the margin of safety is large. But assuming that it 
is desirable to increase this load, all that is necessary is 
to increase the strength of the main line, and also prob- 
ably the purchase line and if necessary the trip line. If a 
suitable tree is not advantageously located a mast or three- 
post derrick can be erected and guyed. If the strain on the 
purchase line is too great for the engine, by the use of 
a “luff” the strain can be reduced to one-fourth of the 
previous strain by the use of blocks. 

Should an engineer find at any time that he can not con- 
trol his load and that it is coming too fast for him or 
should the trip rope break there is still no danger, for 
if the purchase line is slackened the load will strike the 
ground and naturally come to a standstill. On one occa- 
sion we had the trip rope break and the load was imme- 
diately dropped to the ground and no damage was done and 
the cable repaired in a very short time. 

Phases of Practicability. 

The question will arise, “For what distance is it prac- 
tical to use this system in the handling of logs?’ If the 
ground will admit of it a distance of 3,000 feet is prac- 
ticable. This is a gravity system, hence it is essential 
that a sufficient grade be attained in order to bring the 
logs quickly from the point of loading to the point of des- 
tination. In our particular locality we had more grade 
than was necessary and our chief problem was to control 
the loads, which necessitated our auxiliary brake. The 
engineer always has complete control of the load and can 
see it from the time it starts to the time it lands in the 
pond. 

One great advantage which this system has is the fact 
that all the cables and rigging are off «athe ground and 
the constant wear and tear in contact with the ground 
is absolutely eliminated, thus adding very considerably to 
the length of life of the rigging. 

Returning to the question of the size of the load prac- 
ticable to carry it would be very easy to have two carry- 
ing blocks connected and fasten two chokers around the 
load, one at each end. In this way long loads could be 
handled with ease. 

In closing, hope that the presentation of this subject 
may prove of as much value to the loggers of the Pa- 
cific coast as the system has been to us. ‘There is noth- 
ing new in the application of the principles involved, but 
tor a rough and effective plan for handling logs in places 
where the ordinary methods would not be practicable I 
believe we have probably been able to point the way where 
some good may come to others from the simple adoption 
of a gravity system, with the help of a donkey engine, 
which has done so much to revolutionize, cheapen and, 
one might almost say, brighten the lives of those engaged 
in the great logging industry of the Pacific coast, in which 
we are all so vitally interested. 


THE GYPSY LOCOMOTIVE. 


Robert T. Earle, Master Mechanic Oregon & Eureka 
R. R., Samoa, Cal. 





For many purposes the small portable donkey, or donkey 
locomotive, is very useful. The machine that I have in 
mind is so constructed that it resembles a locomotive, and 
so geared that it has two gypsies or spools and two drums 
that will carry about 600 or 700 feet of % cable. The 
reversing engines are connected by a clutch gear or noise- 
less chain to the main axle, which has 30-inch or 36-inch 
drivers. This pair of drivers is connected by side rods 
with the other pair of drivers, making two pairs of drivers 
in all, with a wheel base of about 11 feet. A pinion or 
erank shaft of engine connects with a spur gear of about 
50 inches diameter on a shaft with gear and friction drum 
and a spool at one end of shaft. This 50-inch gear meshes 
into another gear of about the same diameter on another 
shaft carrying a drum and spool. This spool should be on 
opposite side of machine from the first spool mentioned ; 
these spur gears and drums making a complete donkey. 

As above explained, these engines are already connected 
to the drivers by gears or a chain clutched to the axle. 
The lever that operates this clutch is placed alongside the 
reverse lever of engine in the cab and close to throttle. 
To run aleng the road the clutch on axlegis thrown in— 
the drums and spools not running. We have now a small 
and very handy locomotive for switching and handling smal! 
trains at from eight to twelve miles an hour. 

We will now turn our locomotive into a spool donkey: 
Throw out clutch on main axle—using lever in cab—and 
throw in clutch on crank shaft, putting our 50-inch spur 
gears into motion. These gears are now driving the spools 
only. In the hands of the logger it will now do a large 
amount of work, such as pulling stumps, cleaning rightof- 
way and many other jobs that will suggest themselves to 
him, but especially wrecking—there is practically no limit 
to its capacity in this line, when equipped with the proper 
blocks and other suitable apparatus. We have used ours 
for hauling onto the track a 65-ton locomotive that was 


in a position that it could not handle itself; neither could 
it be handled by another locomotive, as it was so nearly 


turned over that it had to be supported by bracing and 
cabie. It could not be moved except with the greatest care. 
The drivers on one side were down through the ties into 
the mud, while the drivers on the opposite side were on 
the rail. This engine, when standing erect, measures 95 
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inches from the top of rail to center of boiler. You can 
readily picture to yourself its position—its drivers on the 
rail on one side, and almost down to the axle in the mud 
on the other side. With the aid of a few blocks and some 
cable we coupled onto it with the “gypsy” and with a steady 
strain—using the cable on the spools—we pulled the loco- 
motive onto the track and were ready to leave in less than 
one hour. 

So much for wrecking. 

Now, we will leave all levers as they were and we will 
step outside of the cab and go to the friction levers. The 
throttle extends out to the friction levers the same as on 
your donkeys. It now becomes a double drum donkey for 
yarding and general logging up to its capacity. It can 
take your cars as a locomotive to the landing, and as a 
donkey haul the logs and load them; and, again, as a 
locomotive, it takes the train, when loaded, to the dump. 
This is, of course, for logging in a small way. If you 
have a car pile driver, it will take it to the job and 
then furnish the power to drive the piles, taking the 
driver out of the way of trains without the use of an- 
other locomotive and crew. 

We use a boiler of the firebox type to furnish steam. 
This gives the engine the appearance of a locomotive and 
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A Possibility of the Gipsy Locomotive Overlooked by 
Mr. Earl. 


balances the load. I think that a very desirable gypsy 
locomotive of this class could be made by using gaso- 
line engine for power. The machinery could be put up 
more compact and would give much shorter wheel base. 

This paper may suggest many ideas to the logger look- 
ing for something of this class. Our logging engine build- 
ers would gladly design a similar engine to suit the con- 
ditions under which any of you are working. I would pre- 
fer the gasoline engine for power for many reasons. But 
built with either steam or gasoline power, this is a valu- 
able machine for any logger that has a railroad. 


THE LOGGER’S OPPORTUNITIES AND DUTIES. 


By George S. Long, Secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash. 





The logger in the Pacific Northwest still is in the midst 
of the world’s greatest stand of virgin timber—the greatest 
in quantity and the greatest in individual size. His opera- 
tions, extending over a period of forty years, from a very 
small beginning, have at last reached a magnitude ranking 
second to that of no other district in our country; and 
while his operations reach in annual output five or six billion 
feet the industry is still in its infancy and for each suc- 
ceeding year for many years to come there will be a steady 
growth in the annual output, and a steady growth in the 
caliber of the men and the methods employed in the logging 
of the world’s greatest stand of virgin timber. 

The primitive logger with his ax and saw and a few yoke 
of cattle, with his barrel of pork and beans, already has 
been succeeded by a broad-minded, energetic and courageous 
type of man who seems willing and able to overcome any 
physical obstacle, who is fast surrounding himself with the 
most modern equipment in machinery, continually demand- 
ing something better, and in all respects rapidly approaching 
in the conduct of his business the size, the magnitude and 
the ability which match well with the magnificent forest, 
the colossal difficulties and the Herculean tasks before him. 

The topics discussed at this congress of loggers and the 
topics discussed a year ago when the first congress was 
held are so far away from any possible topics that could 
have been suggested fifteen or twenty years ago in logging 
that it is difficult to conceive that they have one and the 
same origin, and yet it is only fair to assume that as time 
rolls on the progress in logging will be fully abredst with 
the very best methods that are adopted by any business in 
our country. The magnitude of the business, the courage, 
skill and business ability required to handle it successfully, 
all point to the absolute necessity for the development of 
big men—big like the timber, big as are the difficulties, big 
in the results to be obtained. 

Calls for Big Men. 


An age of big things calls for big men. -To invade a forest 
almost impenetrable, locked in mountains deemed inacces- 
sible, to cope successfully with the physical conditions which 
confront the logger in the Pacific Northwest, to develop the 
business ability to finance these business undertakings, and 





to market the products, calls for big men and will develop 
big men. _This big man when fully developed is going to 
be one of the best types of big men, for he will from neces- 
sity be robust, vigorous, daring, bold, cautious, prudent, 
broad-minded and generous, for does he not work in Nature’s 
own temple, the heart of the forest, drawing health, vigor 
and -inspiration from his environment? Does he not come 
in daily contact with that band of hearty woodsmen who, 
with all their frailties, are still the best type of independent, 
energetic, likable men, men who do things and who work 
for wages? This big man will not stop at being big in 
big things; he is going to be big in little things, and after 
all, this is the true test of bigness. 

What does it mean when such a topic as “Tuberculosis in 
the Logging Camp” and “Conservation of Human Energies 
in the Logging Camp” are discussed in a logging congress 
and receive the most considerate attention? It means that 
the logger is big enough to see that the comfort, happiness 
and prosperity of his employees not only pay as an invest- 
ment hut are conditions which he is glad to place within 
their reach. 

The big logger will keep in close touch with his men. 
There is no better test of the bigness of a big man than 
for him to cultivate and be entitled to the high esteem of 
his employees and mix with them freely. Study their wants 
and correct, as far as you can, their frailties, encourage 
them to better efforts, and always and forever keep up those 
pleasant, social and friendly relations which in times past 
have been characteristic between the “boss” and his men 
in logging camps. Take fewer automobile trips and visit 
the camp oftener and mingle with the men; preserve that 
high type of cordial relation which should exist between 
the logger and his employees. I hope never to see the day 
when the big logger is too big and too busy to maintain 
kindiy, cordial reiations with the rank and file, the men 
who work with the ax. There is no other investment of 
time that pays so well either in dollars and cents or in 
that great satisfaction than which there is no better—the 
personal friendship between the logger and his employees. 

As the scope of his operations enlarges and broadens, many 
new questions will have to be solved, for this is the age of 
new ideas, not only in new improvements in the methods of 
logging, new improvements in machinery, new ways of 
financing and of marketing, but there are many new ideas 
as to the way to conduct your business as it affects the pub- 
lic weal und your obligations and duties to the state and 
the nation at large. Such subjects are in the air now, and 
are going to be more in evidence in the future. The big, 
broad-minded logger will have to take part in the solution 
of these questions, for, if he does not, that which most 
concerns him may be determined by others, not as well 
advised as he, to what is practical, safe and sane as it 
affects his own business. 


The Conservation Movement. 


As a matter of fact, the logger and the lumberman are 
in the limelight now more than ever before. The socailed 
conservation movement has caught the attention of the 
public in the United States more than any other economic 
subject that has come to the front in recent times. This 
subject is not going to be dismissed until something is done. 
A very large share of the public thought is directed to the 
question of forest preservation. Unfortunately, the large 
majority of the American people seem to entertain the idea 
that it is criminal to cut a tree, entirely overlooking the 
fact that the products of the forest are as essential to the 
upbuilding of the country as are the products of the mine 
and of the field. The popular notion seems to be that when 
a tree is cut it is wasted, and the loggers and the lum- 
bermen are a ruthless band of destroyers whose only object 
is that of gain. They either do not know or else are indif- 
ferent to the fact that the products of the forest are never 
used as a luxury and are as essential to the wants of man- 
kind as any other product unless it be for food and raiment. 

The contrast between the grandeur and beauty of the virgin 
forest and the appearance of desolation that follows in the 
wake of the logger seems in itself convincing that the lum- 
berman’s and the logger’s mission in life is one of waste 
and desolation. It is well to realize that public thought is 
hostile to the lumberman and ‘the logger—not the public 
thought that understands the industry, nor yet the thought 
of the people who are in the immediate environment of where 
lumber and logging operations are conducted, but of the great 
mass of our American people who are far removed from 
where the timber stands and where the lumberman’s voca- 
tion is carried on. It is these who are in the majority and 
they are the ones who dictate whatever the public may 
decide to do, so that it becomes imperative that the lumber- 
man and the logger take part in this discussion and help 
mold public opinion to the true conception of what the 
conditions are that surround the industry. 

True it is that the waste has been colossal in the past, 
but not any more so than the waste which followed the de- 
velopment of any of our other natural resources. It is 
equally true that waste has been forced upon the logger and 
the lumberman by market conditions. It is not only idle 
and mischievous but wrong to ask the lumberman and the 
logger to practice certain theoretical economics which mean 
actual financial ruin to him. That the public thought today 
is unjust is due largely to the fact that the public thought 
has not been properly educated. To illustrate: the public 
at large—in fact, but few of us—do not know that three- 
fourths of all the timbered area of the. United States which 
has been devastated in the past has been devastated for 
fuel and not by the lumberman. As late as 1908 the Depart- 
ment of Forestry of the federal government stated that fully 
50 percent of all the cubic feet of wood that was cut was 
used for fuel, yet it is the lumberman‘s ax and the lum- 
berman’s greed that are receiving all the hostile criticism 
for the devastation of our forests. 

The public is demanding and it has a right to demand 
that the future supply of lumber and forest products gen- 
erally be provided for. Very largely this will be accom- 
plished by the substitution of other materials for the uses 
of lumber and the substitution of coal, gas and oil for fuel. 








The public is demanding and will have a right to demand, 
that in the cutting of the forests there should be less waste, 
and the public is demanding and will have a right to demand 
that precautions be taken to prevent the forests from being 
destroyed by fire. 

The Fire Hazard. 


In our Pacific Northwest country, especially in the fir dis- 
tricts of Oregon and Washington, the climatic conditions are 
such that during nine or ten months in the year it would 
be impossible to start a forest fire if one should try. For two 
months in the year an abnormal condition prevails where 
we have no rain and where possibly we have a greater fire 
risk than ever existed in the pineries of Michigan and Wis- 
consin and certainly greater than now exists in the pineries 
of the Gulf states. 

It is safe to say that in this district, after the logger 
has taken out such of the timber as he can market, there 
is stili left on the ground in the shape of defective timber 
and debris more inflammable material than stands on the 
same area of ground in the virgin forest in Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota or any of the southern states. 

Our logging today is done by stream, and our engines 
and locomotives, for economic reasons, use wood for fuel and 
use spark-emitting engines. These can be used with per- 
fect safety during at least nine months in the year, and 
during that time there is no danger whatever from fire, 
however careless the logger may be, but during the summer 
months he is surrounded by a tinder box. His slashings, 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun and the dry winds, 
are almost certain to burn over, and if such a fire originates 
when conditions are just right it is very liable to spread 
to the adjacent forest and get beyond any possible human 
control. 

Every additional year of logging means an increase of 
the fire hazard, and if the logger does not adopt precautions 
to reduce this fire hazard to a minimum, and even if he does 
not succeed in accomplishing all that he desires, the public 
is going to remain in a hostle frame of mind and is going 
to be unjust to him in its enactments on the statute books. 

The logging operations that have been conducted in Wash- 
ington and Oregon have been largely in regions which have 
been remote and not occupied by settlers and are not in 
proximity to the cities, towns and villages. If history re- 
peats itself as to forest fires, it will not be improbable that 
some day we will see that, in Washington and Oregon, not 
only vast areas of timber lands are wiped out by forest 
fires but the homes of settlers and villages and towns will 
also be wiped out with a deplorable loss of life. Such is 
the history of the forest fires in Michigan, as, for instance, 
the Peshtigo fire, where the loss of life was over 1,000 
people, and the Hinckley fire, where over 150 people were 
burned. 

Carelessness of Loggers. 

Nearly every logger has experienced losses by reason of 
his own carelessness. If he were the only victim to his 
own carelessness, the public might be content to let him 
pay the penalty, but the fire which starts in his works may 
be a fire which will sweep over a township or a county. In 
1902 a fire which started from a rancher’s slashings on the 
Washougal in Washington traveled twenty-five or thirty 
miles, burned over 2,000,000,000 feet of timber in its track, 
besides the loss of at least a dozen lives. 

The public has a right to regulate the operations of every 
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logger’s slashings, and to control the burnings of every 
rancher’s slashing in a manner that will reduce to a mini- 
mum the possibilities of this widespread disaster. 

What is the moral? Pay more attention to fire prote>- 
tion! Burn off your quickly inflammable slash material at 
times when there is no danger of the fire spreading to the 
forest adjoining! ‘There are very few instances or places 
where this can not be done. Join in every effort and every 
movement for the better regulation of forest protection! 
There can be no such thing as reforestation unless we are 
able to handle successfully the hazard that arises from forest 
fires. Probably there is not a logger present but who has 
lost ten times as much by forest fires, in the burning 
of his timber or in the burning of his logs or of his equip- 
ment or of his camp, than he has ever spent in trying to 
protect his slashings from burning. 

This is boring with a small auger and means that in this 
one respect the logger has been a little man instead of a 
big man. If there wereino other motive than that of his 
personal gain, it pays to surround his.operations with such 
rprecautions and with such patrol that he will be almost im- 
mune from fire from his own slashings. If you do not do 
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this for your owWn personal benefit the public is going to see 
that you do it for its benefit, and when the public begins 
to tell you how to run your business it will not tell you 
right. You know more about it now than they will ever 
know, and the thing for you to do is to study this forest 
fire hazard condition with the same painstaking thought that 
you give to your other economies in logging and you will 
solve the problem: instead of having public opinion against 
you, you will have the ear of the public, which is always 
just when the other man is fair, and which is always 
patient when he shows himself to be reasonable. 

The nation and the state are each beginning to realize the 
importance of forest fire protection, and the owners of tim- 
ber lands are organizing associations for the sole purpose 
of preventing the forests from being destroyed by fire, and 
spending their money freely and lavishly for that purpose, 
but all these efforts combined, of the nation, of the state, 
of the associations and of the individuals, are as a mere 
bagatelle when compared with the hazard at stake. 


- Insurance. 

You all pay freely for fire insurance, liability insurance 
and life insurance. You can get insurance against loss on 
your timber from fire; then why not buy the only security 
you can get by spending your money: freely for every possi- 
ble safeguard that: can prevent forest fires? 

The public are greatly interested in this movement, for 
they begin to realize that when the tree is burned it is 
their loss as well as yours. The timber resources of both 
Washington and Oregon are so large that the logging and 
the lumber industry for a great many years will contribute 
more toward the prosperity of these two states than any 
one other industry. 

When one of our cities is destroyed by fire or sustains 
a great loss by fire, a very large percentage of the loss is 
repaid by the insurance companies, usually from funds drawn 
from outside sources, and additional labor is employed to 
rebuild the cities. When the forest is destroyed by fire, 
there is no insurance; the owner’s loss is complete and 
may represent from $1 to $2 a thousand feet, and labor is 
turned away empty handed; the community’s loss is from 
$8 to $10 a thousand, and the loss to the public at large is 
the loss of the forest which goes up in smoke and which 
should have been saved for home building. : 

The word “conservation” means many things to many peo- 
ple, but it means more than anything else when its interpre- 
tation is that we should conserve our forests from fire. The 
logger’s operations are such that he increases vastly the 
possibilities of fire; in fact, his operations create a physical 
condition which brings about forest fires more than all 
other conditions combined; it becomes a matter of the 
gravest importance that he study this phase of his business 
and meet it in a big, broad-minded way; it is necessary for 
him to begin now to study these conditions and to solve 
them, for if he does not he may expect a hostile public 
sentiment which will attempt to solve them for him, and 
probably in a way that will work to his detriment and to 
his loss. 

In Idaho and Washington the state, by just laws and lib- 
eral appropriations, is working hand-in-hand with the lumber 
industry for forest protection, for the common good. In 
Oregon, forest fire laws are on the statute books, but the 
state makes scarcely a pretense in the way of an appropria- 
tion for forest protection, but it will when you enlighten it. 
For every thousand feet of timber destroyed by fire the loss 
to Oregon is many times greater than the loss to the stump- 
age owner. 

Forest protection means that reforestry is practical, and 
especially on the Pacific coast, where nature already has 
grown the greatest forest known. Nature will do her part 
again if man will do his. Lumbering can be made perpetual 
on the Pacific coast, and we can transmit to our sons and to 
their sons an opportunity to follow our chosen profession. 
The logger and the lumberman will be the true conserva- 
tionists of the future, because it is right, because it pays, 
but for more than all else, because they are fair, courageous 
and big. 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC LOGGING? 


James R. Thompson,’ Electrical Engineer, of Port- 
land, Ore. 





One is often asked why the logging industry has not 
made use of electrical power for its work in the woods, 
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This ‘Bout Is Not Receivitig As Much Attention As the 
Reno Affair, But It Is of Far Greater Interest 
and Importance. 
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and when answering that it is more expensive and not 
as practical as steam operated engines you are usually 
confronted by examples of its use in saw mills and other 
woodworking factories and the haulage of logs on inter- 
urban roads, all of which are known to be successful from 
a financial and operating standpoint. 

When you tell your logging friends that the total maxi- 
mum horsepower required by their camp is equal to or 
greater than that required for the operation of a saw 
mill or the interurban road, you are well within safe 
limits. 

Taking, as an example, a logging camp operating with 
the following equipment: 
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Without doubt this estimate of power seems large, but 
the standard yarder and road engines of today are ca- 
pable of delivering a maximum horsepower of 350 for the 
10x12 and 600 horsepower for the 13x14 engines. These 
engines are so geared down to the winding drums that 
they are capable of putting a steady stress or pull of from 
56,000 to 120,000 on the hauling cable under maximum 
conditions. 

The yarder frequently hauls its logs at speeds of over 
400 feet a minute, and the hauling speed of the road 
engine usually is 200 to 250 feet a minute. The normal 
average pull on the cable of a yarding engine is 16,000 
to 20,000 pounds, and that on a yarding engine cable 
30,000 pounds, although it is sometimes increased by rea- 
son of curves and grades. 

The engines are frequently stalled by the loads, or ca- 
bles are broken—a condition which for electric haulage 
would require special protection devices, as the electric 
motors would continue to run and give out additional 
power until either the log came or something gave way. 


Cost of Equipment. 
The cost of the steam equipment above mentioned would 
be about $45,000, while for electrical operation your cost 
would be as follows: 
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This will make the cost of electrical equipment about 
$165,000 more than that of the steam equipment. 

As for economy in operation, the number of men will be 
as follows: 
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The number of men being the same, the amount of 
wages would be greater with the electric operation; also 
the amount of repairs would be greater on account of the 
increased investment. 2 es 


Electrical Operation. 

The principal advantages to be gained by electrical op- 
eration would be the elimination of the fire risk and the 
saving of fuel or logs which are cut up for fuel and which 
would amount to six or eight cords of wood a day, but 
this economy would exist only where the fuel for the 
power plant could be obtained from a-saw mill for its 
eost of handling; otherwise the power plant’s fuel in quan- 
tity would amount to more a day than that required by 
the logging camp under steam equipment. Such a camp 
under good conditions should log 30,000,000 feet a year, 
with wages and fuel the same in both cases, and a power 
plant investment of $45,000 with steam, as against $211,- 
000 for electric, or a difference of $165,000, with interest 
and depreciation at 16 percent on such an investment, the 
additional logging cost by the use of electric power would 
be $26,500, or 88% cents-a thousand feet of logs addi- 
tional. 

The buying of electric power for use in logging may 
beli/brought forward as a method of keeping the invest- 
ment and cost of operation down, but I will say that I 
do not thi that any power company, will look on a 
logget s desirable busiiiess, and fm.all probability 

ik. &) by charge 
t)) mies 
power furnished. ; i : 

The use of electric winches in which large.samounts 
of power are to be required does not lend i to ‘as 
easy handling as the steam engine in many ways with 
regard to logging: First, there is the traveling of the 
engine from place to place, which with the electric would 


15,000 to $20,-) 


require power lines either built in advance close behind, 
if it is to be moved with its own power; -also protection 
in the woods from dampness, especially during long periods 
of non-use of the electrical equipment. 

The steam donkey, by reason of its boiler acting as a 
storage of power, is enabled to deliver iarge amounts of 
power for short periods, and allows the building of a 
hauling eagine of much greater simplicity than that of any 
electric engine of the same maximum power on account of 
the control apparatus required to handle the electric en- 
gine. 





THE GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE. 


C. A. Harp, Harp Railway Motor Car Company, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


The gasoline logging locomotive is destined to become 
a most important factor in the very near future in log- 
ging operations. This character of motive power for in- 
dustrial purposes is comparatively new, and its require- 
ments are not generally understood by the inventors. For 
that reason appliances for this service are somewhat back- 
ward in their appearance. The demand for some sort of 
gasoline locomotive has been pouring into the offices of 
large locomotive builders, and they have been forced to 
heed the warning. Several of the largest locomotive build- 
ers in the country have set their mechanical engineers to 
work to develop something that will fill the demand. 

Patents have been issued in the United States patent of- 
fice for a most remarkable gasoline engine. This engine 
possesses the necessary qualifications and is particularly 
adapted for a locomotive. It is simple in the extreme, 
it is positive in its action, it will run as long as the 
ignition system is sufficient and the fuel lasts. It ap- 
proaches nearer the steam engine than any other gasoline 
engine so far invented. It is simple in its operation. It 
is started, stopped, speeded up, slowed down, reversed, all 
by one short lever. It can be reversed more rapidly than 
a steam engine. 

A 100-horsepower engine was started from a standstill 
and reversed twenty-one times in thirty-eight seconds, timed 
by a stop watch. Between each reversal the engine was 
allowed to run up to about normal speed, which is 400 
revolutions per minute. The 100-horsepower has four fir- 
ing and two compression cylinders. The firing cylinders 
are 7% inches in diameter by 9-inch stroke. The crank 
shaft is set on quarters and there are four impulses to 
one revolution. The compression cylinder is set between 
two firing cylinders. The upstroke of the compression 
cylinder compresses for one cylinder and the downstroke 
compresses for the other. The charge of air and gas is 
drawn in through two 2-inch carburetors; passing into 
the compression cylinder, it is thoroughly mixed or pul- 
verized, in gas engine parlance. When the charge enters 
the firing cylinders it is dry, uniform and thoroughly 
mixed, and when ignited given a powerful impulse. ‘This 
feature gives it the merits of a steam engine, 

When the load is suddenly dropped out the engine races 
or runs away, as the slight increase of speed opens a by- 
pass and allows the surplus charge to pass back into the 
compression cylinder to be used again. This engine, while 
it may be called a 2-cycle engine, is not a 2-cycle as the 
term is generally understood. It is true it fires each time 
a piston reaches the firing point, but its crank base is 
open. It has about one and eight-tenths more power than 
the ordinary four-cycle engine of the same dimensions. 
This engine will burn any of the lower grades of fuel, as 
well as the higher grades. It will consume about one- 
twelfth of one gallon per horsepower per hour. This is 
about as low consumption of fuel as the metal will stand. 
It should be understood that the leaner a fuel charge is 
up to a certain point the more powerful is the explosion. 


Combination of Parts. 

There has also been a patent issued out of the United 
States patent office covering a combination of parts which 
when assembled properly will produce a device capable of 
traveling under and by force of the power created within 
itself. These parts are all standard parts manufactured 
by specialists in their lines and their products are tested 
and tried and in use in all parts of the civilized world. 

The gasoline locomotive, when properly cared for, is 
ready for duty almost instantly. It is not necessary to 
fire it up an hour or two ahead of the time it is needed. 

















Setting Forth the Joys of Logging With a Gasoline 
- Locomotive.. : 
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Your expense with a gasoline engine starts when you start 
the engine and stops when you stop it. If you find it 
necessary to let your locomotive stand idle an hour or 
two, it does not require a watchman or fireman to keep 
up steam. You are not obliged to “wood-up” or run for 
water two or three times a day. You can take on a 
supply of water at one time that will last you a month 
and you can take on a supply of fuel at one time that will 
last you several days. The gasoline locomotive does not 
need a fireman. The engineer has nothing to do but look 
after his locomotive. All bearings are oiled automatically 
and it requires the reservoir to be filled only once in a while. 
The maintenance of the gasoline engine is of little conse- 


quence. It can not extend beyond the cost of a spring or 
a valve at most. If duplicate parts of this kind be kept 
on hand, there need be no delay. There are no small or 
delicate parts to get out of order. An engine of 35-horse- 
power of the kind explained above ran eight months at 
a total repair cost of two springs. 

As 1 stated above, this engine will use the lower grades 
of fuel with as good results as the higher grades. Dis- 
tillate or benzine costs in this section of the country about 
10 cents a gallon. This engine, working under a full 
load, will burn one gallon per horsepower in twelve hours. 
In ordinary work on railroads there is considerable down 
grade one way or the other, in which case the engine 


would not work, or only partially. This would still fur- 
ther reduce the cost of the fuel. 

The economy and advantages of the gasoline locomo- 
tive over the steam locomotive may be summed up as fol- 
flows: Reduced cost of fuel, reduced cost of maintenance, 
reduced cost of time of men employed to care for steam 
locomotives and get them ready for work, reduced cost of 
providing fuel and water for locomotives. Some of the 
advantages of the gasoline locomotive over the steam en- 
gine are the instant readiness of the gasoline engine for 
duty, the equipment for loading cars by the installation 
of the donkey drum and many minor advantages not men 
tioned, but which are important. 





PAST AND PROSPECTIVE MEETING OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS AND RELATED BODIES. 


Builders’ Exchange Organized—Conservation Congress Delegates Appointed—Westera Piners Hold Special Meeting—Carriage Interests Will Exhibit. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


August 2-3—Annual meeting of the Society for the Pre 
tection of New Hampshire Forests, Bretton Woods, N. H. 


August 9—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Exchange hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 


August 19-21—Annual meeting of the Ohio Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association at Cedar Point, Ohio. 


© September 26-30—National Irrigation Congress, Pueblo- 
‘olo. 


September 6-9—National Conservation Congress, St. Paul, 
Minn. 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS ORGANIZE. 


Dayton, OHIO, July 26.—The Dayton Builders’ Ex- 
change was organized recently at a meeting held in this 
city with about 200 contractors, building material men 
and architects present. Included in this number were 
twenty-eight from Springfield. Several members from 
the Columbus Builders’ & Contractors’ Exchange were 
present to aid in organization. The following officers 
were elected temporarily: . 

President—John W. Boren. 

Vice president—John F. Baker. 

Treasurer—J. Elam Artz. . 

Secretary—George B. Wetzel. 

8. S. King, of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, spoke on the advantages of codperation in all 
lines and urged the contractors and supply men to get 
together.. President McMillen and E. A. Roberts, of the 
Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, were present. 





MISSISSIPPI’S DELEGATES TO CONSERVATION 
; CONGRESS. 

Gov. E. F. Noel, of Mississippi, has appointed the fol- 
lowing delegates to the second National Conservation 
Congress, at St. Paul, Minn., September 6-9: J. F. 
Wilder, of Epps, president of the Mississippi Pine Asso- 
ciation; Dr. E. N. Lowe, of Oxford; Mrs. C. M. William- 
son, of Jackson; Mrs. Eunice M. Lockwood, of Crystal 
Springs; Chancellor A. A. Kincannon, of the University 
of Mississippi; President H. L. Whitfield, of the Indus- 
trial Institute & College; President J. V. Hardy, of the 
Agricultural & Mechanical College; J. L. Gillespie, land 
commissioner; Judge D. M. Miller, of Hazlehurst; A. M. 
Pepper, of Lexington; W. H. Smith, of Durant; Prof. 
J. C. Fant, of the University of Mississippi; Walter 
Clark, of Clarksdale, and B. D. Moore, of the Moore- 
Hagerty Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg. Governor 
Noel will accompany the delegation. 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS HOLD 
SPECIAL MEETING, 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 23.—A special meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held July 
19. Fourteen concerns were represented. The meeting 
was called to order by President J. P. McGoldrick, who 
‘riefly outlined the crop-situation and market conditions 
in general. He stated that the crop situation in the 
Dakotas was poor. The same was true in Wisconsin and 
\lichigan, although reports from other quarters of the 
ountry would indicate that average conditions prevailed. 
\t the same time the outlook for the fall trade indicated a 

irtailed demand, as farmers in general were reported to 
ack ready money, on account of land speculation etc. 

i his judgment each mill should, so far as possible, 

) its share in curtailing the output. 

Mr. McGoldrick’s remarks were followed by a general 
cuscussion, The Potlatch Lumber Company stated that 
(s Palouse mill was shut down, and that the gang saw at 
‘he Potlatch mill was not operating, which practically 
reduced its output 50 percent. 

Mr. Kiser, of the Panhandle and Blackwell companies, 
stated that they were running two shifts on account of 
‘he shortness of stocks and the special orders for railroad 
and mill timber which they were getting out for the 
= Washington & Northern railroad and their Tone 
nil, 

The Fidelity Lumber Company was reported to be 
running two shifts but will cut down to one shift 
August 1, 

Mr. Harris stated that the Dalkena Lumber Company 
was running two shifts but was short of stock and needed 
to get lumber in pile as soon as possible while the good 
weather lasted. He also stated that it was probable that 
the company would shut down entirely unless the’ outlook 
changed. 

Mr. McGoldrick stated that his‘company was not 
operating its gang saw and that its cut for this year 
would be below that of last year. 
aie Heald, of the Springston Lumber Company, stated 

at most of the mills in the St. Joe country were oper- 
ating as they were late in starting last spring on account 
of mt water. + og 
. ..urther discussion brought out the fact that the ma- 
Jority of the mills were renal but one shift, that stocks 


in shipping condition generally were light, that the out- 
put along the Spokane Falls & Northern from now on 
would be inappreciable, and that a number of mills had 
shut down for lack of logs. In short, it was the gen- 
eral concensus of opinion that the condition of the lum- 
ber industry throughout the Inland Empire was decided- 
ly healthy, as the majority of mills would be prepared 
to face a decreased trade without the handicap of sur- 
plus stock. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel favored the elimination of 
the night shift and the majority present agreed that his 
ideas if carried out generally would do much to improve 
conditions. 

A brief discussion on the condition of stocks developed 
the fact that a very light stock of No. 4 boards was held 
by the members. In a majority of cases, the same held 
true in the case of dimension, although one of the 
members reported a supply a trifle above normal. One 
or two mills also reported that they were long on 12- 
inch No. 3, but in the main the stocks of this item were 
light. 

Following the discussion of market conditions, a few 
communications were read in regard to the Conservation 
Congress to be held September 6-9 in St. Paul, Minn., 
and the meeting Friday and Saturday of this week in 
Tacoma, for the purpose of. discussing employers’ lia- 
bility. Mr. McGoldrick urged the attendance of as 
many members as possible at the Tacoma meeting. The 
meeting then adjourned. 





HICKORY HANDLE MANUFACTURERS MEET. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 23.—A meeting of the Hickory 
Handle Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States was held at the Planters’ hotel, July 21, 22 
and 23. T. R. Clendenin, of Atchison, Kan., president 
of the association, presided. J. E. Duffield, of St. 
Louis, is secretary and treasurer of the association. 

It was shown that the hickory forests of the United 
States are rapidly disappearing and that unless some 
method of conservation is adopted at once the present 
supply will last only about fifteen years. Only that 
part of the tree below the branches is used for mate- 
rial for handles, while that above the branches is 
wasted, and a tree must be from fifteen to twenty 
years old before it is suitable for handles. The trees 
are most abundant in Missouri, Arkansas, . Illinois, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana. This country pro- 
duces all the hickory handles made, the annual output 
being valued at $4,000,000. It was reported that a 
shipment of 10,000 handles will be sent to Shanghai, 
China, this year for use in railroad construction work. 
In view of the waste in using only part of the trunk, 
the association will probably adopt measures which 
will permit using the entire tree. 

The association is also considering adopting a lim- 
ited number of standard patterns of-hickory handles, 
there being at present 3,000 different styles. Some 





time was given to a discussion of the patterns it will 
be best to adopt. A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the question of prices and determine whether 
the 12% percent increase adopted three months ago 
was for the best interest of the trade. At the con- 
clusion of the July 22 session the delegates went to 
Alton, Ill., where they were entertained by Alton 
members of the association. 





CARRIAGE INDUSTRY TO ASSERT ITS 
STRENGTH. 


The National Carriage Dealers’ Protective Associa- 
tion is planning to hold the most pretentious exhibi- 
tion of carriages and wagons ever held in Chicago 
during the week of October 10-15. The Coliseum is 
to be the scene of the exhibition and the annual con- 
vention of the association will be held at the same 
time. The organization has a membership of over 
4,000, a large percentage of which will attend, and 
the display will be representative of the vehicle manu- 
facturing industry of the entire country. The display 
is designed to demonstrate that the automobile has 
not materially injured the trade in carriages and 
wagons. I. S. Romson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 1s secre- 
tary of the association. 

The Pittsburg Hardwood Door Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is distributing to its trade a handsome 
registered keyring of oxidized metal embracing a 
replica of a door. 


THERMOMETER MEN IN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The branch managers and principal salesmen of the 
Hohmann & Maurer division of the Taylor Instrument 
Companies held their annual ‘‘get-together’’ meet- 
ing July 14-16, at the factory in Rochester, N. Y. The 
three busy days were spent by the officers of the 
company and the men in a review of general business coo- 
ditions as related to H. & M. type thermometers. The 
company is just closing its most successful year, and 
the sales force to a man is enthusiastic over the out- 
look for passing all records in the next year. 

The accompanying photograph shows the men in the 
new woodworking shop, one of several additions to the 
present plant. This building, measuring 100 feet by 
160 feet, will be used exclusively for the preparation 
of lumber entering into the product of the Taylor 
companies. A dry kiln for the drying of its own lum- 
ber is also under construction. In addition to these 
buildings a new wing is being added to the main fac- 
tory building which will give greatly increased fa- 
cilities for handling the finished products. These ad- 
ditions will add more than 40,000 square feet of floor 
space to the present plant. Rochester is unique in 
ranking first among the cities of the world in impor- 
tance in the thermometer industry, and is coming to 
be known the world over as the city where thermome- 
ters are made. 








BRANCH MANAGERS AND SALESMEN OF HOHMANN & MAURER BRANCH OF TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
COMPANIES IN ANNUAL MEETING. 
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TIMBER LAND SALES. 


Ten Deals of Importance— Kentucky Leads with 
Five—Oregon and Tennessee Credited With 
Two Each—One Sale for Maine. 


The Greasy Fork Coal & Timber Company, recently 
organized by Robert Carnahan, of the E. B. Norman 
Lumber Company, of Louisville, Ky., and others, has 
bought from the Burt & Brebb Lumber Company, of 
Ford, Ky., 14,589 acres*of timber lands in Leslie and 
Harlan counties, for a consideration of $97,260. 


Mowbray & Robinson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, hardwood 
manufacturers, have bought 60,000,000 feet of white oak 
timber in Breathitt county, Kentucky. They will build 
a band mill near Jackson, Ky. 


Flynn & Chesbrough, Detroit lumbermen, bought 8,000 
acres of timber land at the head of Bullskin creek, in 
Clay and Leslie counties, Kentucky, for $120,000. 


The Tillamook Timber Company, of Tillamook, Ore., 
recently incorporated, has bought 2,400 acres of timber 
in Tillamook county, Oregon, tributary to the proposed 
extension of the United Railways. The tract contains 
220,000,000 feet. 


The Desha Lumber Company, of South Bend, Ind., 
bought a large tract of timber land in the parish of 
East Carroll, Louisiana, containing 40,000,000 feet of 
virgin oak, ash, cottonwood, cypress and red gum. 


A. J. Asher, of Pineville, Ky., one of the largest lum- 
ber operators in eastern Kentucky, bought at sheriff’s 
sale 5,000 acres of land in Leslie county, Kentucky. 


John C. Anderson, president of the First National 
Bank, of Bristol, Tenn., sold to J. L. Godsey, of the 
Bristol Planing Mill Company, a tract of timber several 
miles east of Bristol, estimated to cut about 2,000,000 
feet of high grade stock. A circular mill, with a daily 
capacity of 18,000 feet, will be installed to manufacture 
the timber. 


George W. Wolfe, of Scott county, Virginia, sold to 
Beveridge & Taylor, who operate a large spoke and hub 
factory in Bristol, Tenn., a boundary of timber in Haw- 
kins county, Tennessee. A milk will be installed. 


A. L. Woodward, of Cottage Grove, Ore., sold to J. H. 
Chambers 20,000,000 feet of timber, situated five miles 
from Cottage Grove, and thirty-three acres of land for a 
millsite for $50,000. 


The Fernald Lumber Company, of Berlin, N. H., 
bought 950 acres of pine, spruce and hemlock timber, 
situated in Knox and Waldo counties, Maine, from 
Stephen J. Gushee, of Appleton, Me. The value is 
placed at $20,000, and the tract is estimated to cut 
5,000,000 feet. 


WITH THE FORESTERS. 


New York Leads in Forest Protective Legislation 
According to Pamphlet—National Forest 
Nurseries and Their Capacities. 





Hincgxey, N. Y., July 23.—In line with the idea of 
making the public acquainted with the woods work of 
the Forest, Fish and Game Commission, Superintendent 
Pettis, of the forestry department, has issued a pamphlet 
that is meant to furnish information in regard to the 
forest fire law. New York legislation on the subject of 
forest fires is more advanced than in any other state 
of the Union and enables the commission to put in the 
woods a large fire fighting force. In 1907, $6,000,000 
at the stump and $24,000,000 at the mill were the values 
of the state’s forest products. In 1908, $1,000,000 dam- 
age from fire was reported. ; 





TEN TONS OF SEED FOR RESTOCKING 
NATIONAL FORESTS. 


The United States Department of Agriculture is 
using in the national forests this year over ten tons 
of tree seed. Jack pine, best adapted to the sand 
hills of Nebraska, averages about 125,000 seeds to the 
pound, and western yellow pine, which is most exten- 
sively used in the national forests, averages 10,000 
seeds to a pound. The ten tons used this year represent 
perhaps 200,000,000 single seeds. 

_If all these seeds should grow they would be suffi- 
cient to plant 300,000 acres of land, but many of them 
will not germinate, others will die before leaving the 
nursery beds, and many more will be lost in trans- 
planting. If a pound of western pine seed produces 
4,000 3-year-old transplants, the results are considered 
satisfactory. : 

‘There aré now twenty-four national forest nurseries 
with an annual capacity of over 8,000,000 seedlings. 
But a quicker method is needed than the planting of 
nursery grown trees and the“foresters are experiment- 
ing on a large scale with different methods of planting. 
Broadcasting has been found to: give good results in 
some regions, requiring eight. pounds of yellow pine 
seed to an acre. The chief drawback to this method is 


destruction by birds and rodents, the control of which 
is now receiving the attention of the Biological Survey 
experts. 


Most of the seed used is gathered by the Forest 
Service men and varies in cost in different regions 
from 35 cents to $1 a pound. It is gathered in the 
fall, parties of three or four men working together. 
Where logging is in progress the collectors follow the 
sawyers, but in standing timber the men must climb 
the tall pines and gather the cones, using pruning 
shears if they are beyond the reach of the hand. The 
seeds are separated from the cones either by drying 
in the sun or the application of artificial heat, and 
from the wings and dirt by a fanning mill. 


SIXTEENTH SECTION RULING. 


Suggestion of Error Overruled in Case ‘of Lumber 
Company Versus the State of Mississippi— 
Restrictions Against Sales Removed. 





[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

JACKSON, MicH., July 28.—The judges of the state 
supreme court today sent down to the clerk a formal 
decree notifying him that the suggestion of error pre- 
sented by the attorney general in the case of the L. 
N. Dantzler Lumber Company vs. the state of Missis- 
sippi had been overruled. The decree was signed by 
Chief Justice Mayes and by Associate Justice S. M. 
Smith, and was very terse: 

We have considered the suggestion of error in this case 
and have decided to overrule it. The clerk is directed to 
make tHe order accordingly and the suggestion of error 
— disposed of as provided for by rule No. 11 of this 
court, 

This means that the order of the court, as given in 
the majority opinion of Mayes and Smith, which re- 
versed the chancellor and dismissed the case, stands 
perpetuated, and the occupants of the large timber 
tracts of the sixteenth section timber lands may con- 
tinue to sell their timber without restri¢tion under 
their contract with the board of supervisors. 


Jackson, Miss., July 27.—T. Marshall Miller, of this 
city, former attorney general of Mississippi and now 
legal representative of some of the biggest lumber inter- 
ests in the world, takes issue with the recent decision of 
Chancellor Thomas, at Greenville, Miss., upsetting the 
title to 25,000 acres of hardwood timber lands in the 
Delta sold by a syndicate to the Wisconsin Lumber Com- 
pany, the chancellor contending that the syndicate home- 
steaded the property from the state by substituting 
dummy patentees. 

General Miller contends that the question involved 
was passed upon by the Mississippi supreme court twenty 
years ago, and declares that to disturb at this late day 
the rule of property then established would be criminal. 
General Miller, in an interview, said: 

In 1890, pursuant to an act of the Mississippi legislature 
requiring it, the attorney general brought suit to set aside 
all patents to swamp lands acquired by the Delta & Pine 
Land Company. It was alleged in the state’s bill of com- 
plaint that for the purpose of evading the statutory limita- 
tion of 240 acres to any one patentee the defendant had 
made use. of and interposed a very large number of nominal 
purchasers, each taking a patent for not exceeding the limit, 
and immediately afterward had caused these persons to con- 
vey to the company the real purchaser. 

The argument pressed was that the law had been de- 
frauded; that what could not be done directly could not 
be done indirectly, and that in legal effect the case stood 
precisely as if, in the teeth of the law, the defendant had 
acquired directly more than 50,000 acres of the swamp and 
overflowed lands. 

I do not recall the decision of the lower court, but an 
appeal was taken, either by the state or defendant, to the 
supreme court, in which latter tribunal there was a unani- 
mous opinion, delivered by Judge Campbell, holding that the 
defendant’s title, so confessedly acquired, was unassailable ; 
that there was no homestead feature in the legislation in 
question, and that the only purpose po gpg: 3 in view 
was to provide that no more than a certain quantity of land 
should be included in any one patent. 

This decision does not seem to have been reported, but 
my impression is that it became well known among persons 
interested in swamp and overflowed lands, and certainly it 
became a rule of property which at this late day it would 
be criminal knowingly to disturb. 

All of the lands involved in the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company case were granted to the state under special 
acts of Congress, authorizing the state to dispose of the 
property as it might see fit for reclamation purposes. 

Back in the early ’80s, when it was settled that the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroad was financed for 
completion from Memphis to New Orleans through Mis- 
sissippi, the attention of foreign syndicates was di- 
rected to the Delta lands, and agents of late English 
corporations and American companies were sent to Mis- 
sissippi to acquire as much of the land as possible. The 
price fixed at first was 10 cents an acre and afterwards 
was raised to 25 cents. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
were bought by the syndicates at these prices. In order 
to evade the statutory limitation on the quantity of 
land to be sold-to one individual the syndicates brought 
scores of entrymen into Mississippi—a trainload of wan- 
derers in one instance—and had these dummies apply 
for the maximum amount allowed a single purchaser. 
These entrymen got patents for certain selected tracts, 
and then executed quitclaim deeds to the purchasing syn- 
dicates, which paid all expenses. 

The supreme court will be called upon again to give an 
opinion. 





STATEMENT OF SHIPMENTS FOR SIX 


PROFT IN SALES. 


Disposal of Lumber ‘to the Best Advantage - Asso: i- 
ation Secretary Calls Attention in Circular 
to Effective Selling Methods. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 25.—In a circular addressed 
to the members of the Alabama-West Florida Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Secretary J. H. Eddy calls 
attention to the need of study as to marketing lumber. 
He declares manufacturers have learned how to make ali 
tue lumber needed but have neglected to dispose of their 
product to the best advantage. The circular, which is 


* attracting a great deal of attention among members of 


the association and other lumbermen, is as follows: 


Any attempt to locate the causes for the unsatisfactory 
condition existing in the yellow pine market, as described 
in a previous circular, will develop speedily the fact that 
not only have the manufacturers failed to unite in estab- 
lishing any sort of trade regulations but also that the 
majority have failed to provide adequate means for placing 
their product on the market. 

“The sales department, in many lines, has come to be 
almost the governing factor in the organization of the 
business. This will seem natural enough, if we remember 
that it is through this department that the business man 
must deal with the forces and influences affecting his busi- 
ness, which are beyond his control. In the producing end 
his policies and methods are law; there is nothing to pre- 
vent his attaining such successful results as his ability may 
be equal to. In the market his desires are crossed by those 
of many others, and he must fight for every inch of ground 
he gains; and reckon, too, with forces not subject to the 
control of any man. 

Effective Selling Methods. 

Furthermore, it is through adequate and effective selling 
methods that the manufacturer can realize upon his invest- 
ment. The exchange of the finished product for a money 
consideration representing an advance over the total cost 
is the sole objective point of any business. Unless that is 
accomplished every other effort is wasted. Yet the yellow 
pine manufacturer has often pursued and still does pursue 
the most unsystematic, erratic and mistaken policy in trying 
to market his product, apparently blind to the chief cause 
of his failure .to get results. 

Our first step in the direction of improving our situation 
must be the adoption of a well considered sales policy and 
the providing of an agency to carry out that policy consist- 
ently and effectively. Two channeis are open to us for the 
marketing of our product. We may sell direct to the retail 
trade, or market through the wholesaler. The size and char- 
acter of the operation will usually determine this question, 
the larger operator generally preferring to sell direct, while 
the smaller operator usually considers he can use wholesale 
channels at a less cost. ‘The policy decided upon naturally 
will govern the organization and equipment of the sales 
department, but in either case it is indispensable that the 
producer have adequate means of keeping in close personal 
touch with real market conditions that he may protect him- 
self and avoid acts that will tend to upset these conditions. 

We must put ourselves in position to study the market 
intelligently, learn its needs and how to meet them, and 
find out and remove the causes which contribute to the con- 
stant upheavals. We have found out how to make more 
good lumber than anyone wants to pay for; it is high time 
we discovered a way to dispose of it without giving it 
away. We must cure the evils which have grown up 
through our own indifference and incompetency in the natu- 
ral market, and then develop and broaden that market 
until it will care for the output and pay a reasonable price 
for it. The task is big enough to consume the surplus 
energy which we probably would otherwise devote to in 
creasing the output; and that will be a big advantage if 
we accomplish nothing else. 


REDWOOD SHIPMENTS. 


Output for June, 1910, in Excess of That of Any 
Corresponding Month in Redwood History 
—Six Months’ Comparative Shipment. 





Though shipments of redwood in June were 38,146,924 
feet, as against 43,494,235 feet in May, the former 
month’s shipments exceeded those of any corresponding 
month in redwood history; exceeding by almost 3,500, 
000 feet those of June, 1907, the highest June record 
previously. Shipments during the first six months of 
1910 aggregated 214,626,789 feet, as compared with 
224,352,549 feet during the corresponding six months in 
1907, the highest record for the first half of any year. 

During June San Francisco received 22,990,263 feet 
of redwood, the highest record for any previous June 
being in 1905, when that city used 22,766,811 feet. 
Southern California ports showed even greater gains. 
taking 11,779,067 feet, as compared with 7,607,736 feet 
in May, and as against 9,162,969 feet in June, 1907, 
the best previous June. Of the June export shipments 
Mexico and Central America took 718,879 feet; Hawaii, 
505,327 feet; Australia and other oriental ports, 1,942, 
325 feet; and the United States Atlantic ports took 211, 
063 feet. 

During the first six months of 1910 the Bay of Sar 
Francisco took 126,733,059 feet of redwood. During 
the corresponding period of 1909 it took 110,847,791 
feet. The heaviest receipts of redwood at that port were 
in 1907, when they totaled 159,628,746 feet. During this 
6-month period Southern California ports received 63, 
060,813 feet, the heaviest shipments ever received at 
those ports, the record having been, up to the present, 
43,460,278 feet, received during the first six months of 
1909. ‘All other ports’’ during the half-year of 191° 
that has elapsed aggregated 24,832,919 feet, more than 
during any corresponding period except in 1907, when 
those ports took 28,589,792 feet. The attached table 
shows cut and shipments in detail: 
MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, ame. 





SHIPPED TO— nuary. February. March. — ay. June. Total. 
Bay of San Francisco..........++- -- 19,644,060 17,576,111 19,424,572 22,888,578 24,209,473 22,990,263 126,733,057 
Southern California ..,.......+.-- +++ 7,076,470 10,951,784 9,149,529 10,893,709 13,210,254 11,779,067 63,060,813 
Oregon and Washington........ caeee lee St ae 11,732 2,848 156,462 (7) Bese 402,453 
Mexico and Central America......... nn he, er ee db 0eseecens - oc anhays 718,879 1,333,655 
South AMGTICA F000 ctescccccccsoces Feceed - ee: Geisiee «> 1,271,919 60,300 1,000,920 ......... 2,333,139 
Hawaiian islands ..........eeeeeeeee 585,215 237,366 103,912 1,517,552 954,797 505,327 3,904,169 
Australia and other oriental ports.... 990,284 1,803,086 2,833,339 3,957,901 3,739,276 1,942,325 15,266,211 
United States Atlantic ports, Burope i 

and Africa ...-.eeeeeeeevecervoce 931,376 MEE  atiswaewe a. Bbbssence 148,104 211,063 1,593,292 

Totals ......- ee RT ee ey oe 29,842,181 30,882,828 $2,786,119 39,474,502 43,494,235 “B8,146,924 214,626,789 
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SPORTS AND RECREATIONS OF THE LUMBER FRATERNITY. 





Rival Baseball Teams of Two Hardwood Cities Break Even — Defiance of Defeated Assures 
Another Game—Fat Men Eat and Bathe—Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





NASHVILLE 7, MEMPHIS 4. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 25.—Nashville made good and 
took last Saturday’s game of baseball from the Memphis 
lumbermen 7 to 4. The Nashville aggregation showed a 
polished finish. In the ninth inning things looked a wee 
bit dark for the locals. Three Memphis men had the 
sacks with only one man down. Britton, however, showed 
the kind of stuff he is made of for he made Morris do 
the buzzsaw act and allowed Beckendorf to send a dinky 
outside of the third bag line, where Boatwright captured 
it, thereby shattering the hopes of the visitors. 

The honors were about evenly divided as to the safe 
bings, each club having eleven in the hit column. B. 
Tully, the Memphis twirler, was in good form during 
most of the game, striking out ten men, while Britton 
struck out eleven Memphians. On the whole Britton 
made the best showing, although his support was better 
than that of his opponent. Stackhouse, the Memphis 
catcher, was weak and this made it possible for several 
of the Nashville men to take bases. C. Tully, the Mem- 
phis third base operator, was the premier hitter of the 
day, tapping three into safe spots. Klooz, Litchford and 
Wesley for Nashville each sent two hits t> safe places. 

The good playing of the two teams was not the sole 
feature of the afternoon’s sport. The supporters of 
both sides did some spicy rooting and the work of 
‘‘Ump’’ Frank Bassett gave satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. 

Nashville felt somewhat alarmed in the ninth but, as 
it later developed, all was well. Stackhouse was out but 
Chambers hit safe and North reached first on an error. 
C. Tully made a safe bunt and the bases were full. Brit- 
ton was on to his opportunity, however. He struck Mor- 
ris out and Beckendorf could not do better than a little 
pop to third. The score: 


NASHVILLE— 42. @& &<. FR E. 
ee ey ee 3 1 1 1 0 0 
i | eee 3 1 1 7 3 0 
|| err 4 0 1 1 0 0 
ES 60 s600 4s eeeunanere 4 0 2 1 2 1 
vo er ee 4 2 2 12 1 0 
Beatwriaht, Bd.......cccecees 4 1 1 3 1 3 
fa. aa 3 1 ry 0 0 0 
SE SN uc ad 45s .0:0 0:6 9:0'8'8 46 4 0 1 2 2 2 
ey ee er re 4 1 0 0 1 0 

TE ain cesses caeenwes’s 33 i 11 27 10 6 

MEMPHIS— AD. & ff PD. A. EB. 
eee eer reer 5 2 2 3 1 1 
a’ Perr er 5 2 3 1 0 0 
are r 4 0 1 2 3 0 
a ee re 5 0 2 5 0 1 
a . § SSeS 4 0 3 0 0 1 
| ere 4 0 0 0 1 1 
Sl ee 4 0 0 1 0 0 
CE ME, casaessweseens 4 0 0 11 3 1 
CRETE, GE ko sass ccenncar 4 0 1 1 2 0 

ee er 4 11 24 10 5 
SCORE BY INNINGS. 

Ce eee ee rer : 8&2 @ & £ | tae 

a ee 202000 0 0 0—4 


Summary: Two-base hits—Klooz, Wesley. Struck_out— 
Tully 10, Britton 11. Base on balls—Off Tully 1, off Britton 
1. Double play—Chambers to Stackhouse. Sacrifice hit— 
T. Garrett. Left on bases—Nashville 5, Memphis 9. Stolen 
bases—Wesley 2, Boatwright, Litchford, Dews, C. Tully. 
Passed ball—Wesley. Hit by pitcher—G. Garrett. Time of 
game—1:40. Umpire—Bassett. 

The visiting Memphis lumbermen, baseball players 
and their rooters were entertained by the local lumbermen 
Saturday night following the game. The affair took 
place at the Duncan hotel. An exceptionally well pre- 
pared menu was enjoyed, after which there was oratory 
of the real, live, seasoned lumbermen’s variety. 

J. H. Baird was the eloquent toastmaster and opened 
the speaking by calling on Vice President A. H. Card, 
of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, who extended the 
guests of the occasion a royal welcome to Nashville on 
behalf of the association. He said that while the locals 
had just defeated the visitors this was only fair, as the 
latter defeated Nashville in the games played in Mem- 
phis. 

Former Governor Benton MeMillin was then called 
upon. He said he was well fitted to talk to lumbermen, 
for when he first came to this city he was in the lumber 
business as bow oar on a raft coming down the Cumber- 
land river. He then talked on conservation. He spoke 
of this as a great issue in the lumber business. He said 
it rests with the lumbermen to say how efficient conserva- 
tion shall be. He said he hoped never again to see 
another tree wilfully destroyed. The former governor 
made a strong plea for the lumbermen’s support of all 
conservation measures. 

John McClure and Wade Kirkpatrick, managers for the 
two ball teams, were called on and responded in an appro- 
priate manner. Capt. Chance Pritchard, of the Memphis 


team, and Capt. Tige Garrett, of the Nashville team, 
also spoke. 





MEMPHIS DEFIANT. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 26.—A large delegation of 
Memphis lumbermen went to Nashville last Friday to 
attend the ball game between the teams representing the 
lumbermen’s clubs of the two cities. The delegation has 
returned and has offered all kinds of excuses for the 
defeat of the Memphis boys. However, the fact remains 


that Nashville took the second game of the series and 


poy will be necessary for a third game to be played 


out which has the best team this summer. 


No definite date has been arranged for this final game 
nor has it been decided where it will be played. 

Among the features of the game at Nashville was the 
pitching of Britton for Nashville and B. Tully for 
Memphis, and the throwing to second base of Stackhouse, 
catcher for the Memphis aggregation. 

A number of the Memphis lumbermen who went to 
Nashville spent Sunday at Murfreesboro, Tenn., among 
them being Charlie Ransom, C. B. Dudley and W. L. 
Crenshaw. 





FAT MEN’S OUTING. 


New ORLEANS, La., July 25.—Forty thousand pounds 
of humanity will crush around the banquet board in the 
Great Southern hotel, at Gulfport, Miss., August 21, 
when the Two-Hundred-Pounder Club, of New Orleans, 
composed of 150 members, none weighing less than 200 
pounds, will have a midsummer frolic. J. Frank Davis, 
manager of the New Orleans office of D. A. Lovejoy & 
Son, is president. Trips to Ship island and Beauvoir, 
home of Jefferson Davis, will be made. The fat men will 
take a surf bath at the island. 





BOXMAKERS ENJOY OUTING. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 27.—The boxmakers of Balti- 
more held an outing July 15. They were the guests 
of the Lennox Country Club, down the river. An excel- 
lent dinner was served, including a clam bake. An addi- 
tional feature of the outing was the rifle target shooting 
for prizes. Henry Becker, of Becker Bros., carried off 
the first prize. Louis Becker, of the same firm, was 
chairman of the committee of arrangements. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB AFLOAT. 


MemMpPHIs, TENN., July 27.—One of the most enjoyable 
occasions in the history of the hardwood lumber industry 
of this city was the boat ride on the Mississippi last 
night, which was enjoyed by a large number of members 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, accompanied by either wives, 
daughters or sweethearts. The number on board was 
about 500. The steamer left the wharf soon after 7:30 
and went around President’s island. The trip lasted 
over three hours and there was not a dull moment from 
start to finish. A first class band had been procured by 
the entertainment committee and it gave most effective 
service for the dancers. Refreshments were served. 

Most of the credit for the enjoyment is due to the 
entertainment committee, of which W. R. Barksdale is 
chairman. Mr. Barksdale was not here, however, and 
the brunt of the work fell upon Frank B. Robertson, 
C. B. Dudley and James R. Blair. They were equal to 
the cecasion and were the recipients of many compli- 
ments from the members of the club and their guests 
during the evening. 

This is the second of the boat rides given under the 
auspices of the Lumbermen’s Club, and both have been 
so successful that it is practicauy certain that this has 
become an annual reature of the entertainment program 
of this organization. 


TIDINGS OF HOO0-HOO 


BUFFALO HOO-HOO GET TOGETHER. 


Burralo, N. Y., July 27.—A meeting of the Hoo-Hoo 
last Wednesday in the office of Vicegerent J. M. Briggs 
resulted in the appointment of a working committee com- 
posed of George Repp, chairman; George B. Miller, 
Hugh A. Stewart, A. Eugene Davenport and Elmer J. 
Sturm, all younger members of the order, who will devise 
means for getting the members into closer touch and 
finally bring them together during an outing, as has been 
the custom in former years. It is probable that some- 
thing in the line of regular dues will be planned. 

















GORY TIME FOR KANSAS. 


Loyal Hoo-Hoo of Kansas are making arrangements 
to import Missouri mules and Colorado burros, which 
will be matched in a contest of stubbornness at a 
concatenation to be held by Vicegerent N. H. Huey 
at Wichita, September 9. Many kittens are to be 
inducted into the delights of the ‘‘onion bed’’ on that 
date. The surplus young felines are being rounded 
up and the outlook is for the most successful concate- 
nation ever held in the Imperial Sunflower state. 

It is rumored that special arrangements have been 
made with despots of Europe whereby the official tor- 
turers have been given a furlough and will spend 
September 9 at Wichita. These men were selected 
because of their reputation for inflicting cruel and 
unusual punishments and their ability to keep a sus- 
pect in perpetual mental torment, for weeks at a time 
if necessary. Their participation in the ceremonies 
at Wichita will be in the nature of an exhibition of 
their skill] and ingenuity. 

Full particulars in regard to the official tortures can 
be secured by- addressing N. H. Huey, care the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo. 








Headquarters 


FOR 


Lumber Insurance 


84 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LUMBER INSURERS 
GENERAL AGENCY, 


Underwriting 
Managers 


the three stock companies 
making a specialty of 
lumber and woodworking 
risks 


Lumber Insurance Company 


of New York, 
Home Office, 84 William Street, NEW YORK. 


Adirondack Fire Insurance 
Company, 


Home Office, 84 William Street, NEW YORK. 


Toledo Fire & Marine 


Insurance Co., 
Home Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO: 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Halifax, Ottawa, {[Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Winnipeg, 
and Portland, Oregon. 














T is worth a visit to Quaint and Historic Old Mobile 
to see and enjoy the Luxurious Appointments of the 
Magnificent New Million Dollar 


BATTLE HOUSE 


European, $1.50 per Day Up. 
A STUDY IN FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION OF 
STEEL, STONE. CONCRETE AND MARBLE 


SERVICE : SANITATION :: SECURITY 
For Puce CHAS. B. HERVEY, Pres, 


_ B.—Our quests have the privilege of the beautiful Golf Links of 
Ne Cee an te ter Me 























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer."" Free 
Sessriative circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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pee =6FINANCIAL | 
NOTICE 


LUMBERMEN 


WE RECOMMEND THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6% BONDS 


OF THE 


Miller & Vidor Lumber Co. 


Of Galveston, Texas 


as a particularly desirable 
investment for your funds. 


Total issue, - $375,000 


1. The direct obligation of one of the strong- 
est lumber companies in the South, operating 
four large saw mills in Texas. 

Z. Secured by first mortgage on 34,000 
acres of Virgin Pine and Cypress timber, rail- 
roads and mills, all on tide water and on 
five main Trunk Lines. 

3. A redemption fund of $3.50 per thou- 
sand feet will retire all these bonds before 
cutting 60 per cent of the timber. 

4. Conservative valuation of properties se- 
curing these bonds $1,100,000 or about three 
times the amount loaned. 


These bonds net 6 per cent and are ready 
for immediate delivery. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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American Credit - Indemnity 
Co. of New York. 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, 1,000,000. 














S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


302 Broadway, Pierce Building, 
NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS. 


Insures Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


against excessive annual loss through 


insolvency of customers. 
S J 


Marquette Bldg. , 
CHICAGO. 

















H. M. Bytressy & COMPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Raliways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 


Drainage Systems 


Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Mobile, Ala. 


Portiand, Ore. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Orders Coming in Slowly—Prices Sagging—Greatest 
Weakness in Common and Dimension—Outlook Good 
as Can Be Expected. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 23.—Conditions in the lumber 
market show a quietness that would not have been pre- 
dicted a few weeks ago. At the same time the statement 
is made in many quarters that there is no occasion for 
excitement over the outlook. Orders are coming in 
slowly. 

‘No doubt things are quiet,’’ said J. E. Pinkham, of 

the Pinkham Lumber Company. ‘‘We have sent out 

circulars to almost every part of the country, but they 
do not bring in as much business as they should. How- 
ever, we should not expect the fall business to open for 

a while.’? 

Prices are admitted to be sagging, the greatest weak- 
ness being felt in the common and dimension grades. 

‘*T believe that prices have gone as low as they are 
going, and that the outlook is as good as we can expect,’’ 
said Thomas T. von Swearingen, of the Buckeye Lumber 
Company; ‘‘there is no occasion for a panic.’’ 

The shingle market remains about the same as a week 

ago, with perhaps a wider range of prices. Stocks are 

below normal on the Coast, in transit and in storage, and 
the general feeling is that prices will show strength as 

August opens. Prevailing trade quotations on stars are 

$1.70 and $1.75 and clears $2.10. Logs are believed to 

be as low as they will go, averaging $11.25 on the best 
grade. A number of brokers are unwiiling to put their 
holdings on the market at present prices, feeling it will 
be well worth their while to wait until a better condition 

prevails. . 

Much interest is exhibited regarding the coming semi- 

annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 

turers’ Association, to be held in Tacoma next Saturday. 

Among those who will address the meeting is Leonard 

Bronson, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation, who also will speak before the logging congress 

at Portland. This is Mr. Bronson’s first visit to the 

Northwest in his capacity as manager of the National 

association. He will reach Seattle August 5 and leave 

three days later for San Francisco. Several conferences 
have been arranged between him and local lumbermen. 

Secretary of the Interior Ballinger, who is spending 
the summer in his home state, left Seattle the middle of 
the week for the Mount Rainier National park. While he 
would not give out an interview on the subject, it is 
understood he is not satisfied with the way certain shin- 
gle manufacturers have been conducting their plants 
inside the forest reserve and will take remedial steps. 

The Berlin Machine Works, of Beloit, Wis., which has 
just finished a big branch factory at Hamilton, Ont., is 
perfecting plans tor duplicating the Hamilton plant in 
Seattle. The -local branch will cost $600,000, it is esti- 
mated, and will employ 400 men. The output will be 
mill machinery. 

Secretary F. D. Becker, of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, has issued the third of his circulars regard- 
ing advertising as a means of extending the red cedar 
shingle trade. In it he gives additional arguments for 
the launching of an advertising campaign, and asserts 
that much encouragement has been given the suggestions 
he has advanced. A meeting is to be held in Seattle or 
in Everett August 2 to consider the question of adver- 
tising. 

The Washington Iron Works Company, of this city, 
has received an order from the Dutch government for a 
large yarding engine and complete logging equipment 
for use on the island of Java. This is the second order 
of this kind that the company has received from the 
same people. The first equipment of this kind was 
shipped to Java last year and it is evident that Wash- 
ington engines give satisfaction in that territory from 
the fact that the first order is to be duplicated. The 
dependability of Washington engines is well known in 
this country and particularly on the Pacifie coast and 
the fact that they are being introduced in the East 
Indies by the Dutch government shows that their fame 
has spread abroad. 


—_—s 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 





Season Still Early for Serious Forest Fires—Forest 
Cover Dry as Tinder—Rain Badly Needed to Prevent 
Serious Conflagrations. 


TacoMA, WASH., July 21.—The forest fire season is on 
in western Washington with numerous big fires reported 
in brush and slashings, threatening valuable property and 
standing timber. Speaking of forest conditions and the 
outlook, George S. Long, general manager for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company and president of the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association, says: 


This is —_ in the season for forest fires, and none of 
our reports show that green timber has been damaged. 
Usually the fires begin about August 1 and then there is 
constant danger until after the first rains. No rain has 
fallen for three weeks and the forest cover.is dry as tinder. 
A small fire north of Colt Monday looked serious for a time, 
and Monier night a fire broke out near Seattle, between 
Lake Washipgton and Lake Samammish.\ Should a wind 
come up this latter fire may do considera damage. Fires 
are burning over numerous tracts of .loggédoff land in the 
Grays Harbor countrys and there have been incipient blazes 
in many —e nless rain soon soaks m the green 
timber thoroughly, western Washington will bé in extreme 
luck to escape the most serious fires in years. — 

Should there be a very dry day, accompanied by-a high 
wind, heavy loss is certain. The only safeguard is~ the 
exercise of the utmost care by the ranchérs, loggers and all 

















other persons living in or passing through the timber. Once 





fire “ into the tree tops, no power on earth can stop it. 
The Washington Forest Fire Association has 100 rangers in 
the field and they are under orders to call for aid the 
moment it is needed. If everybody codperates, I believe 
serious trouble could be averted; otherwise much valuable 
timber will be ruined. The situation_in Idaho is already 
serious and the fires are doing great damage. The dr 
weather has taken all the moisture out of the cover and, 
fanned by high winds, the forests are at the fire’s mercy. 
The association is preparing to prosecute numerous ranchers 
in western Washington for gross neglect in burning slash- 
ings or failing to obtain permits, and warrants will be 
issued for their arrest. 

James W. Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Company, 
has as guests this week Robert 8. Babcock, of Manistee, 
Mich.; E. A. Turnbull, of Grand Ledge, Mich., and W. 
M. Wurzburg, of Grand Rapids, Mich. They are inter- 
ested in the lumber and furniture business and are old 
friends of Mr. Dempsey. They are making a trip through 
the Pacific Northwest investigating its possibilities for 
lumbermen and capitalists. Mr. Babcock said: 

In the middle West business conditions generally are fa- 
vorable and the present lull is due to a desire on the 
part of the investing public to get a line on crop condi- 
tions. Already there is a large amount of Michigan capital 
invested in western Washington and more is coming and 
will continue to come. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company expects to begin 
turning the machinery in its new saw mill at Fairfax 
the last of the week and to be running on orders about 
August 1. Millwright Hartman has made excellent prog- 
ress with the new plant and would have had it completed 
by this time but for a mishap to the flywheel. The 
plant will have a capacity of about 60,000 feet a day. 
John E. Manley, of this company, says the railroads are 
not in the market at all and that business is only 
seasonable. 

The Hill Lumber Company and Howell-Hill Mill Com- 
pany have moved their offices from the Bankers Trust 
building to 1207 Fidelity building, where a commodious 
suite has been secured. Clarence E. Hill, president of 
these companies, wants to get up high enough to be on 
a par with shingle prices when they start advancing, hence 
his securing offices on the twelfth floor. 

The Union Lumoer Company’s new saw mill at Union 
Mills, on the Olympia branch of the Northern Pacific, 
is running to part capacity and will make a specialty of 
large and long timbers. The saw mill is run entirely 
by electricity and its owners think it the finest plant of 
its class in the country. Danger from fire has been re- 
duced to a minimum and the plant is thoroughly modern 
from one end to the other. It started July 6 and the 
machinery has been moving without a hitch. The plant 
completed will have a capacity of about 125,000 feet and 
replaces the company’s mill burned about a year ago. 
A dry kiln is already up and piling is being driven for 
a shingle mill that will have five Sumner uprights and one 
hand machine. 

The Robinson Lumber Company has moved its offices 
from the Bankers’ Trust building to the Fidelity 
building. 

The Pacific States Lumber Company’s new mill at 
Selleck, in which John Bagley and associates of Tacoma 
are interested, is now running. It is considered one of 
the finest saw mills in this state. J. G. Dickson, of this 
city, who is interested in the Mineral Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, will be gencral sales manager for the Pacific States 
company and handle its output. Mr. Dickson’s offices 
are in the Perkins building. Frank L. Selleck is mill 
manager. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 





Offerings from the East Off Four Dollars—Associated 
Logging Camps to Stay Closed—Shingle Producers 
to Advertise Extensively. 

EvereTT, WASH., July 22.—That the prevailing lumber 
situation, unless relieved by unexpected improvement, 
will result in closing the mills during November and 
December is the belief of Joseph Irving, who is associated 
with E. W. Mathewson, of this city, in logging on a 
large scale in the eastern portion of Snohomish county. 

Rail orders are being offered from the East at $4 off 
list price and coastwise inquiries are coming in $3 off list, 
says Mr. Irving. Little if any new business is being 
accepted at prices offered. : 

Loggers, states Mr. Irving, will not grant a reduction 
in prices to assist the millmen in taking on new business 
at the lower prices offered for lumber, because they can 
not afford to. 

Decision has been reached by the Washington Log 
Brokerage Company to keep its associated camps closed 
until September 1 instead of calling for an immediate 
resumption. The chief reason advanced for the con- 
tinued inactivity in logging camps is the great dan- 
ger of fires in the woods at this time of the year. 
‘“We feel,’’ said Manager Edward P. Blake, ‘‘that it is 
incumbent upon every one to join in the movement of 
protecting the forests and, in view of the prolonged sea- 
son of dry weather—no rain having fallen since June— 
it is earnestly requested that all parties operating in the 
woods join in the movement suggested. We believe this 
action will be to the interest of all concerned.’’ 

B. H. Vollans, engaged in the sale of cedar telephone 
and telegraph poles, states that this branch of the forest 
products industry is in excellent condition, both in de- 
mand and price, and shows no disposition to slump, as is 
the case with lumber and shingles, at present. Mr. 
Vollans is shipping poles to San Francisco, San Pedro 
and other California ports. -One of the chief, reasons 
why the pole market is in a_healthy condition is that 
there are only three concerns of any particular size doing 
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business in the Northwest—B. H. Vollans, the National 
Pole Company and George Gray. 

Shingle producers finally have arrived at the conclusion 
that the single means of meeting the competition of 
patent roofing manufacturers is to fight them with the 
same weapon—printer’s ink. In order to discuss the 
project of raising money a meeting has been called to 
convene in this city or Seattle, August 2, the invitation 
having been extended by D. A. Ford, secretary of the 
Washington State Shingle Grading Association, who 
acted on the recommendation of manufacturers and 
wholesalers. The following letter has been received by 
the secretary from S. C. Mumby, of the Mumby Lumber 
& Shingle Company, Seattle, manufacturer and whole- 
saler: 

There has been more or less talk - advertising agencies 
and men interested in the shingle business about organizing 
an advertising campaign to give our products at least as 
much publicity as other roofings now enjoy. We believe 
that it is up to the grading association to start this move- 
ment, and would suggest that you write the grading asso- 
ciation of each county and have it call a meeting and 
elect a delegate with power to act to attend a special meet- 
ing to be held in August. 

Funds for the purpose should be raised not only by the 
grading associations, increasing present assessments, but 
also by the wholesalers, the railroad companies and possibly 
the retailers. Our idea is to employ an advertising man- 
ager who would arrange for space in all the trade journals 
and farm papers and some of the magazines in the territory 
where red cedar shingles are sold. This advertising should 
carry cuts, to be changed frequently, showing the endless 
variety of ornamental effects possible with the use of 
shingles. 

The Oso Logging Company, at Oso, is building three 
4-room houses for its employees. 

Building operations are under way by the Cascade 
Lumber Company, of Snohomish, in the construction of 
three concrete dry kilns. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


Forest Fire Losses Will Be Heavy—Prominent Logger 
Possible Aspirant for Seat in Congress—Logging 
Camp Destroyed by Flames. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., July 23.—The last week has been 
a bad one from the standpoint of fires. The whole state 
has suffered more or less, and at this time a number of 
serious fires are in progress. Several lives have been 
lost and the damage to timber, logging equipment and 
the resultant loss of time will amount to thousands of 
dollars. 

W. H. Abel, well known attorney of Montesano, has 
withdrawn from the race for Congress, and Alexander 
Polson, a prominent logger of the Grays harbor country, 
is mentioned as a possible aspirant. 

The lumber market holds is own, .ut demand for shin- 
gles has been weak the last week. Many shingle mills 
are closed and probably will not start until fall. 

Mack’s logging camp, near Elma, was destroyed by fire 
last Tuesday. The loss was $5,000. Fires also have 
damaged several other camps on Grays harbor. 

The new town of Malone, near Elma, is being built up 
rapidly. The houses are plastered and are models of their 
kind. The Vance interests are building a large saw mill 
and are constructing a logging railroad. 


OREGON. 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 














Large Number of Lumber Carriers Under Charter in 
Foreign Trade—Building Lines Active—Channel 
to Sea to Be Deepened. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., July 23.—Much lumber will be sent 
foreign from Portland and the Columbia river in the 

‘ear future, several vessels being under charter to carry 

he material. The British steamer Hazel Dollar will be 
lue to arrive next week from San Francisco to load 

‘bout 3,000,000 feet at the mills of the Clark & Wilson 

umber Company for northern China. Then will follow 

‘the British steamer Glenlee under charter to the Pacific 

ixport Lumber Company, also to load for China, at the 

mills of the Inman, Poulsen Lumber Company. Other 
vessels to load will be the Nowegian steamers Jethou 
and Yorsdale, the British steamers Belle of Scotland, 

Suverie and Towergate, the German steamer Omega 

and the American sailing schooners George W. Billings, 

/lenry F, Hall and W. R. Hume. The last will take 

cue of the first cargoes of lumber to go from this port 

to Mexico for some time. The Hume will carry about 

500,000 feet, to be furnished by the Monarch Lumber 

Company’s new mill. The largest carrier of the above 

inentioned fleet is the British steamer Sweric, which will 

iake 4,000,000 feet. The Glenlee, Towergate and Omega 
will be dispatched by the Pacific Export Lumber Com- 
pany, the Belle of Scotland by the China Import & 

Export Lumber Company, the Suveric by Waterhouse & 

Co., and the schooners Billings and Hall by the American 

'rading Company. The identity of the charterer of the 

Norwegian steamer Torsdale has not been ascertained. 

Much of the lumber to fill these vessels will be furnished 

by the Portland Lumber Company and the North Pacific 

Lumber Company, both plants being busy cutting on 

foreign orders. The American schooner Inca is loading 

1,500,000 feet of fir at the mill of the Inman, Poulsen 

Lumber Company for New Zealand and the Nerwegian 

Steamer Rygja is at the mills of the Eastern & Western 

Lumber Company taking on a part cargo for the orient. 
While this is the time of year when the lumber busi- 

ness suffers from midsummer quietude, the mills in Port- 

land and throughout the state are enjoying a good local 
demand for building material. Building activity was 
never brisker in this state than it has been so far this 
year and the figures at the end of the year will exceed 


by far all former records in that line. Conservative 
business men in different branches of business say it 
is safe to predict that in a few years Portland will have 
a population of 1,000,000. In this event it is figured 
the local demand will play a very important part in the 
lumber manufacturing industry. 

Forest fires have caused considerable uneasiness in this 
district during the last week, although no serious damage 
has. been done. A threatening blaze started in the 
brush back of the Wind River Lumber Company’s hold- 
ings along Wind river about ten days ago, but it was 
checked before getting near the timber. J. H. Dunlop, 
sales manager for that company, was in Portland two 
days ago. He stated that the cost of the fire had been 
confined to the loss of time spent by the logging camp 
employees in fighting the flames. 

W. H. Little and H. P. Diamond have consolidated 
under the name of the Little-Diamond Lumber Agency, 
Incorporated, with general offices at the foot of Oak 
street, this city, and will carry on a wholesale lumber 
business.: The company will act as a sales agency for a 
number of mills down the Columbia river, handling rail 
and water shipments. 

The Portland Lumber Company is furnishing a cargo 
of lumber for the steam schooner Rainier, which arrived 
this week to load for San Francisco. The steam schooner 
Klamath is loading 2,000,000 feet of lumber for San 
Francisco at the mills of the St. Helens Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Helens. 

S. F. Owen, of the Westport Lumber Company, the 
Beaver Logging Company and the Nehalem Investment 
Company, states that the new mill of the Westport 
Lumber Company, at Westport, will be ready to begin 
operation early in August. The mill is admirably sit- 
uated for water and rail shipments, being on the Co- 
lumbia river with frontage along the Astoria & Columbia 
River railroad. The old mill was destroyed by fire sev- 
eral months ago. 

Portland is working on a proposition to deepen the 
channel to the sea to 30 feet. The entrance to the 
mouth of the Columbia river has deepened considerably 
during the last year as a result of the extension of the 
jetty at the south side of the river. Reduction of pilot- 
age on steamers into the river to half of the former 
rate, as announced a week ago, will mean a saving of 
about $150 for every steamer coming to this port for 
lumber. 

H. C. Clair, of the Twin Falls Logging Company, 
states that the scarcity of logs has been accentuated by 
the incipient forest fires in this district, as the output 
has been reduced considerably because the men had to be 
taken from their work to assist in checking the flames. 
So far there has been no intimation that values will be 
advanced, it being realized by the loggers that the ‘price 
of lumber will not justify an increase in log prices. 

The tug Vosburg arrived this week from the Wheeler 
Lumber Company’s saw mill on Nehalem bay, bringing 
200,000 feet of spruce. A new town is springing up 
around the mill and it is said that before long it will 
be the most important community on the bay. 

The Chapman Timber Company, of this city, with 
camps near Scappoose, has placed an order with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for another 81-ton saddle 
tank type Mallet locomotive. 

The Portland Lumber Company is to order 1,600,000 
feet of ship material for Germany. Half of the order 
is vertical grain ship decking. The material will form 
part of the cargo of the German steamer Omega, which 
is due to arrive soon. 

The Pacific Lumber & Manufacturing Company will 
take on 1,000,000 feet of oak logs from Hokkaide, Japan, 
that will arrive by steamer August 1. A similar shipment 
will be received later on. The hardwood mill in North 
Portland is steadily finding a larger demand for its 
output. 

The Eastern & Western Lumber Company is installing 
a lumber handling system for facilitating the saving of 
clears. The old kilns have been removed and in their 
stead a Curtis patent loader and stacker has been in- 
stalled for stacking the lumber edgewise on the kiln 
truck. The new kiln is 120x135 feet. 

July 12 the Hammond Lumber Company started another 
log raft for California. It reached San Francisco, its 
destination, in good season. The Hammond company has 
sent three rafts to California this summer and the Ben- 
son Logging Company has sent two, all of them having 
arrived safely. 

BPBPBPBLBLB II II IL 


CHICAGO IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION’S FIRST 
MEETING. 


July 6 a meeting of those interested in irrigation 
was held at the Hamilton Club, Chicago, at which time 
it was decided to form a permanent organization for 
the promotion and encouragement of the reclamation, 
irrigation, colonization and development of land with 
Chicago as headquarters. The organization is com- 
prised of reputable men engaged in all phases of the 
industry, viz., bankers, bond houses, consulting engi- 
neers and land companies. The officers and directors 
are as follows: 

President—Edmund T. Perkins. 

Vice president—Henry C. Wood. 

Treasurer—William . Vernon. 

Secretary—Clyde A. Morrison. : 

Directors—Judge Judson F. Going, Judge Charles F. 
Fishback, John D. Hibbard, W. W. Wayman, . F. Van- 
Buskirk, James A. McLean and Richard-8. Thain. 

The first meeting and banquet of the organization 
was held in the Red room of the LaSalle hotel, Chicago, 
Thursday, July 28. Many men prominently identified 
with the question of irrigation spoke, among whom 
were: Hon. H. L. Moody, of Spokane, Wash.; Hon. 
A. A. Jones, of Las Vegas, N. M.; Gen. William L. Mar- 
shall, of United States Army Engineers; Hon. E. J. 
Brundage, Corporation Counsel, and Curt Treat. Judge 
Charles F. Fishback acted as toastmaster. 
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E are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 
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Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 
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140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK 


A. B. Leach & Co. 
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in amounts of $100,000 and upwards. 


Property, why not let us assist you? 


WE are prepared to underwrite and sell 
Timber Bond Issues on going properties, 


IF you wish to secure funds to provide 
the “‘modus operandi’’ for the enlargement 
and successful operation of your Timber 
















Investment Bonds. 
THE ROOKERY, 








CUTTER, MAY & COMPARY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Elmer H: Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adams 
ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
les of timber properties, preparations of deeds, conveyances and 
bond issues, Mechanics Lien Law and Building Contracts, etc 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


tracts and effecting quickest 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 





LUNHAM & MOORE 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK, 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for pepetiotios Ocean freight -— 
from seaboard. e 
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LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $200,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
CHICAGO 
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‘Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 
Build Mills and Railroads 


Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 


quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
Houghtelins & Co. 


(Established 1868) 








: INLAND EMPIRE. 














| 181 La Salle St. Chicago, Mi. | 








CASH PAID FOR HIGH GRADE 
TIMBER BONDS 


We will be pleased to advise with you con- 
cerning any financing you are considering. 


FARSON, SON & COMPANY 


BANKERS 
(ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS) 
NEW YORK, 21 Broad St. CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. 
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IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Timber Cruiser’s Views on Timber Supply—Timber 
Concern Loser in Forest Fire—Night Shifts Laid Off 
Because of Labor Scarcity. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 23.—Archibald Gilchrist, expert 
cruiser and authority on timber land values, who has 
traveled extensively in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba, said in an interview that the lumber manu- 
facturers will have to go to British Columbia for their 
timber within ten years, adding: 

I have been all over the southern states, eastern states 
and provinces and the Northwest. There is only one tract 
of any considerable size in the South today, and the Grand 
Rapids man who owns it will not sell any part of it at any 
price. Of course, it will take some time to cut the timber 
in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, but it will go. 

“I counted twenty-two working saw mills not long ago 
on a little trip on a railroad for which the ticket cost me 
only 35 cents. The timber can not last long at that rate. 
I saw some hardwood, mahogany and common black oak 
in Mexico, which my principals afterward bought, and I 
believe that the Philippines will be the next field they will 
exploit. 

So far the only timber concern which has suffered 
much loss in the big forest fires in the Coeur d’Alene 
district is the Edward Rutledge Timber Company. About 
160 acres of its holdings, mostly white pine, have been 
burned over with an estimate damage of $20,000. 

The three timber companies that appeared before the 
commissioners of Shoshone county, at Wallace, Ida., and 
asked a 25 percent reduction in their taxes for this year 
probably will gain no satisfaction. The arguments for 
the reduction were discrimination and excessive valuation 
as compared with other corporations and individuals. 
Though no decision has been given by the board it hints 
that no change will be made in the tax roll. The Mil- 
waukee Land Company was represented by C. H. Fancher, 
of Spokane. R. C. Lammers represented the McGoldrick 
Lumber Company and the Edward Rutledge Timber Com- 
pany was represented by F. J. Davies. The reduction 
asked for amounts to about $16,000 for the three com- 
panies. 

One hundred men are at work on the new saw miil 
and sidetrack for the Milwaukee Lumber Company. The 
pile driving is about complete and a start has been made 
on the concrete work of the foundation. The company 
also has a large crew building a logging road into its 
timber limits in Shoshone county and camps are being 
built on the St. Maries. The Flewelling Lumber Com- 
pany has a train and crew collecting the saw timber 
along the right of way of the St. Maries-Bovill branch 
road. The logs are being hauled by rail to the Flewelling 
mill at St. Joe. 

The Panhandle Lumber Company, of Spirit Lake, Ida., 
which owns large tracts of timber in the Pend Oreille 
River valley and in northern Idaho, has petitioned the 
commissioners of Stevens county for the right of ease- 
ment over all roads in the course of its proposed logging 
railway extending from Newport for thirty miles down 
the river. H. A. Wylie, agent for the company, filed 
the petition, which will be heard and passed on at the 
August session. 

The Jordin saw mill, operated by W. A. Jordin & Co., 
about five miles above Curlew, and owned by C. A. Wal- 
lace, of Republic, was destroyed by fire July 14. Heavy 
forest fires are raging about ten miles above Curlew. 
The Forest Service and the Great Northern railway have 
men fighting the fires. 

Leonard Bronson, of Chicago, manager for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will be chief speaker 
at the quarterly meeting of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Spokane, August 3. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company, and E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president of 
the Phoenix Mill Company, left this week for a business 
trip to the Sound. While away they will stop at Port- 
land, Ore., Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 

As a result of the scarcity of laborers in the Inland 
Empire and the extra demand due to the crops and the 
fighting of forest fires it was decided this week at a 
meeting of the trustees of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association to lay off the night shifts in the mills. 

Fire this week practically destroyed the entire town 
of Ryan. One of the largest business establishments in 
that town was the Williams Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, which lost lumber valued at $20,000 and a 
plant and machinery valued at $8,000. 

The heavy downpour of rain Thursday helped to check 
the fierce forest fires that have been making such inroads 
in the timber of the Inland Empire for the last three 
weeks, 

The Springston Lumber Company this week closed a 
deal for the local holdings of the Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany at a consideration stated to be about $60,000. The 
new property acquired is on Elmore avenue near Nevada 
street. The deal was closed by W. W. Wooster, repre- 
senting the Springston company, and C. M. Bacon, of 
the Fidelity company. The Springston company obtained 
twenty lots improved with various sheds, warehouses and 
buildings. The company has just passed through a dis- 
astrous fire, being totally burned out at Hamilton and the 
Great Northern railroad, where it had been established 
for several years. It will renew business at the new yards 
immediately. 

Preliminary plans for the construction of a saw mill at 
Ellensburg, with a daily capacity of from 125,000 to 
150,000 feet, are being made in Spokane by the Walther 
Lumber Company. B. J. Bissell, J. T. McAviney and 
C. M. Cooley are members of the company. The Walther 


company has about 400,000,000 feet of timber a few 
miles out of Ellensburg and together with the building 
of the mill at Ellensburg a logging road* will be laid 
from that city tg the timber holdings. 

F. J. Davies, secretary of the Coeur d’Alene Timber 
Protective Association, said on returning from the Coeur 
d’Alene and St. Joe timber districts in northern Idaho, 
that more than twelve sections of white pine, firm and 
larch timber on Pine creek had been destroyed by fire up 
to July 19. Hundreds of men were at work, and after a 
long fight they gained control. The fire on the United 
States government reservation on Graham creek was 
under control July 20. The Elk creek fire also was 
extinguished but not until much damage resulted. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Demand Light but Prices Satisfactory—Poor Outlook 
for Business Until Fall—Stocks Above Normal and 
Broken. 


KALISPELL, Mont., July 23.—Demand has been very 
light during the last two weeks and but little new busi- 
ness has been booked. Prices have been quite satisfac- 
tory. Manufacturers who have visited the eastern pari 
of the state for the purpose of ascertaining conditions 
caused by the extreme drouth in that section state that 
in their opinion not much business will be in sight during 
the next forty days, but that a good fall trade may be 
looked for. Manufacturers are curtailing as much as 
possible and the night shifts in most cases have been 
taken off. Stocks are somewhat above normal and badly 
broken. During the remainder of the sawing season all 
will make an effort to get stocks balanced up as much as 
possible. Shipments for June will be somewhat larger 
than for the corresponding month of last year and ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 less than shipments for May this 
year. July shipments will show a heavy falling off as 
compared with the previous months of 1910. 

The postponed meeting of the Montana Larch & Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, called for Tuesday, July 12, 
will be held at: Kalispell, Tuesday, July 26. 

F. H. Stoltze, of St. Paul, and F. R. Stoltze, of Great 
Falls, were in this district the later part of the week 
looking over their milling interests. They are heavily 
interested in the Enterprise Lumber Company and the 
State Lumber Company, two of the largest and best 
equipped plants in the Northwest. A considerable por- 
tion of the output of their local mills is used to supply 
their line of yards in the Dakotas and Montana. 

W. G. Dewey, of the W. G. Dewey Lumber Company, 
Rollins, was in Kalispell the later part of the week. 
Mr. Dewey states that the company is having no trouble 
in disposing of its entire cut through its retail yard at 
Polson, He expects an exceptionally heavy trade from 
reservation points next season. 

Showers last Thursday night helped put out the forest 
fires that have been raging all through this district dur- 
ing the last fifteen days. Telephone reports from forest 
rangers indicate that the rain was general all over the 
valley, but that it was insufficient to place the worst fires 
under control. The heaviest rain fell in the vicinity of 
Tally’s lake, where the fires were doing considerable 
damage. Large forces of men are still working to keep 
the fires under control. 

Owing to market conditions the State Lumber Com- 
pany, of Columbia Falls, has taken off the night shift for 
the balance of the season. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 














Midsummer Dullness Relieved by Signs of Activity— 
Encouraging Prospects in Building Trade—Some 
Foreign Chartering Done. 

San Francisco, Cau., July 23.—After an unusually 
dull midsummer period there is beginning to be a better 
feeling among San Francisco wholesale lumber dealers 
and some are of the opinion that the worst is over. 
Heavy crops are moving and money is already flowing 
into San Francisco banks in a larger volume from this 
source as well as from the July dividends of the many 
banks and large corporations. 

Improvement is noticeable in real estate and building 
lines. Offices of leading architects are well supplied with 
plans of structures to be erected in the near future. 
Much construction work is in progress and it is said 
that there is not an idle bricklayer in San Francisco. 

Gifford Pinchot, the deposed chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, recently arrived in the city and was much gratified 
at the warmth of the reception he received on the occa- 
sion of his political speech at the Central theater. He is 
covering California in the interests of Hiram Johnson, 
the Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican League’s candidate for 
nomination as governor at the direct primary election. 
He is also boosting for William Kent, who is out as an 
insurgent candidate for the United States Senate. From 
his home at Kentfield, Marin county, Kent has forwarded 
protests to-Washington against the campaign stories 
that have been circulated by the opposition, he infers, 
including one to the effect that he had fenced up govern- 
ment land. This he denies emphatically. 

The foreign lumber freight market has not shown 
great activity during the last week. A large tramp 
steamer has just been chartered to load at Portland for 
China and another one at Eureka and Noyo for Mel 
bourne. A week ago a British ship was taken for Puget 
sound to Sydney at 30s and during the last few days 
Grays harbor to Sydney has been done at 32s 6d, option 
of Brisbane at 33s for a small vessel. 

A government order for 11,000,000 feet of California 
sugar pine and white pine has been taken by Mr. Mac- 
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Arthur, with offices in the Lumbermen’s building. A 
large part of this material will be shipped to the Bremer- 
ton navy yard, on Puget sound, and the remainder to the 
Mare Island and Newpart News yards. Sugar pine is 
used largely for pattern making and is fine material for 
carving. 

John F. Ducey, of Detroit, who has large timber in- 
terests in Oregon and California, has arrived in San 
Francisco on a business tour. 

S. O. Johnson, who returned a few days ago from an 
inspection of the extensive timber holdings of the 8. S. 
Johnson Company in central Oregon, has gone to Klamath 
Falls, where lumbering has been on the increase of late, 
keeping pace with the growth of the city. 

F. S. Murphy, a prominent lumberman of Salt Lake 
City, is in San Francisco after visiting Lake Tahoe. Mr. 
Murphy placed an order recently for about 3,000,000 
feet of fir, largely mining timbers, with the Simpson 
Lumber Company, which will be filled: from the mill on 
Coos bay. 

C. A. Hooper, one of the most prominent lumbermen 
of San Francisco, who resides in Alameda and is presi- 
dent of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, of Black 
Diamond, is reported in a serious condition at the Lane 
hospital in this city as a result of blood poisoning. Sev- 
eral weeks ago Mr. Hooper scratched his finger on a 
sharp splinter while boarding a steamer from his launch 
at Martinez. He paid little attention to the slight wound 
at the time, but it did not respond properly to treatment 
and he finally found it necessary to obtain the best med- 
ical aid. Mr. Hooper’s many friends are hoping that 
his condition will speedily improve. 

T. E. Hicks, of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Company, 
has returned from an extensive northwestern trip, in the 
course of which he visited the plants of the Federal Mill 
Company and the Donovan Mill Company, at Aberdeen, 
Wash. He found the mills cutting at about the usual 
rate. 

Tra B. Bennett, manager for the Hume-Bennett Lum- 
ber Company, of Sanger, is in San Francisco with his 
family after an outing in Lake county. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Refuse Redwood to Europe for Wood Alcohol Experi- 
ments—Big Lumber Cargo for Australian Ports— 
Lumbermen on Bear Hunt. 


Eureka, Cau., July 23.—The Mercer-Fraser Company 
is making rapid progress on the wharf that it is con- 
structing for The Little River Redwood Company, near 
Samoa. The above named contractor has been awarded 
a contract that calls for the erection of a large railroad 
trestle and loading wharf on Middle river, in San Joa- 
quin county. The work will necessitate the driving of 
over 1,000 piles. About 650,000 feet of lumber will be 
used in the construction. 

At the Bendixen shipyard at Fairhaven the framing 
of the steam schooner for Charles H. Higgins has been 
completed. The vessel will be ready for launching about 
October 1. The local yard is preparing to draw plans 
for president Paul M. Burns, of McKay & Co., for a 
steam schooner of 400,000 feet lumber capacity. 

The Minor Mill & Lumber Company recently shipped 
5,000 feet of refuse redwood to San Francisco, whence 
it will be reshipped to Europe where experiments will 
be made as to whether or not it can be used in the man- 
ufacture of wood alcohol. 

[ra B. Bennett, of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany, of Sanger, Cal., and a party of friends, have been 
visiting throughout the county for the last week. This 
is Mr. Bennett’s first visit to Humboldt. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber 
Company, returned to San Francisco yesterday after a 
two weeks’ visit in Eureka and Samoa. Mr. Hammond 
was accompanied by his son-in-law, W. S. Burnett, vice 
president of the company. 

The following vessels are in port to take on cargo for 
off-shore delivery : 

American barkentine James Johnson, under charter 
to the Charles Nelson Company to take an Australian 
rder. American schooner S. JT. Alexander, ties for 
‘he Charles Nelson Company. The Weatherwaz, loading 
iumber for delivery at Hilo. The Mary Winkleman, 

nder charter to the Charles Nelson Company. The 
British bark Glenesk, under charter to The Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, ties for Mollendo, Peru. The Glenesk ar- 
rived yesterday from Osaka, China. 

The British steamer River Clyde has cleared for Aus- 
‘ralian ports with a cargo aggregating 1,717,772 feet 

nd valued at $50,061.72. The vessel was under charter 
‘o the Charles Nelson Company and its cargo is con- 
‘igned to the American Trading Company, Scott-Hender- 
son Company and G. W. MeNear, Incorporated. A large 
portion of the material consisted of dry redwood door 
stock. From this port the Clyde proceeded to San Fran- 
cisco, where it will load a cargo of general freight be- 
fore sailing for Australia. 

J. J. Moore & Co. have chartered the British steamer 
Agot, to load for Australia. 

The British bark Battle Abbey is reported as having 
been sold to the Hind Rolf Company for $10,000. The 
vessel is of 1,465 registered tons. 

The steamer J. J. Loggie loads regularly at the wharf 
of the Elk River Mill & Lumber Company. 

J. H. Holmes, of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany, and a party of eight friends left yesterday for 
Upper Salmon creek, on a bear hunt. 

S. Kelsey, of Upper Mattole, hopes to start his new 
mill in the near future. Mr. Kelsey states that on ac- 
count of the searcity of skilled labor in that region the 


amount of t i : 
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FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Dieco, Cau., July 23.—The second raft consigned 
to the Benson Lumber Company has arrived from Astoria, 
Ore., after an uneventful trip of fifteen days. The raft, 
which contains 6,000,000 feet of lumber, was made up at 
Wallace’s slough, on the Columbia river. One more raft 
is bocked to make the trip this season. It will leave in 
about two weeks. 

The Russ Lumber & Mill Company has compiled data 
regarding the lumber received at this port during 1909, 
the total showing 68,000,000 feet. It arrived by 109 
steam schooners, twenty-two sailing vessels and three 
log rafts. The total is a big increase over that of 1908. 

Recent arrivals include the steam schooner Norwood 
from Gray’s harbor, with 600,000 feet of pine for the 
Russ Lumber & Mill Company; the steam schooner Cen- 
tralia from Everett, with 270,000 feet of pine, and the 
steam schooner Lucy Neff, with a cargo of lumber and 
poles, all consigned to the Russ yards; steam schooner 
Olsen, from Gray’s harbor, with a cargo of pine for the 
Western Lumber Company and the Russ company; steam 
schooner J. B. Stetson, from Portland, with 200,000 feet 
of pine for the Benson company; the steam schooner 
Samoa, with a consignment for each of the following 
companies: the Benson, the Coronado Beach, the Hill- 
crest and the Russ. 

W. W. Whitson, president of the Hilcrest Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a trip of two months 
abroad. His family is in Switzerland. 





MINNESOTA. 











THE MINNEAPOLIS LUMBER CENTER. 


Reports of Mill Output for June Show Increase— 
Conservation Congress Program Arranged in Spirit 
of Harmony. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 27.—The report of northern 
pine mills for June to Secretary H. S. Childs, of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, shows a 
continued increase over last year in lumber shipments, 
in spite of what sales managers all consider as a bad 
slump in demand during the month. Shipments were 
155,059,010 feet of lumber and 37,953,900 lath. Last 
year in June the figures were 126,839,274 feet of lumber 
and 33,483,945 lath. The increase in lumber shipments 

was 28,219,736 feet or 22.2 percent. 

For the first six months of 1910 the lumber shipments 
were 734,003,463 feet, compared with 654,943,195 feet 
for the first half of 1909. The increase was 79,060,268 
feet or 12.2 percent. Lath shipments for the six months 
were 150,904,499, against 164,431,834. 

Production for June was 176,796,313 feet of lumber, 
compared with 190,064,544 feet last year, a- decrease of 
13,268,231 feet or 6.9 percent. For six months it was 
533,501,546 feet, against 500,726,441 feet, an increase 
of 32,775,105 feet or 6.5 percent. Lath production for 
June was 46,217,425, against 41,161,707 lath, and for 
six months it was 123,356,365, against 109,316,728. 

Harmony has been attained between the officers of the 
National Conservation Congress, which meets in St. Paul 
in September, and the twin city business men who have 
undertaken to look after the expenses of the meeting and 
the local arrangements. The objections made to the pro- 
gram by Minneapolis and St. Paul committees, who felt 
that it was too strongly antiTaft, were heeded and a 
conference was held in Chicago last Thursday, at which 
it was decided to begin a day earlier, and have a full 
day September 5, to be called ‘‘Governors’ day.’’ The 
governors of every state will be invited. President Taft 
will open the congress. Senators Nelson and Clapp, of 
Minnesota, also have been invited. Two of the men 
most objected to have declined to appear on the pro- 
gram. They are Col. W. R. Nelson, of the Kansas City 
Star, and Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, Mass., attorney 
for Glavis in the Ballinger-Pinchot investigation. The 
congress promises to be a great success and the details 
are being worked out. Several foreign countries will 
be represented, including France, England, Norway, Ger- 
many and even Siam. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, is 
on the Pacific coast looking after the completion of the 
company’s mill, near Seattle. 

Edgar Dalzell, sales manager for the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, reached home Monday after an extended 
trip to the Pacific coast. He was gone five weeks and 
spent one week in Spokane. The rest of the time he 
traveled up and down the Coast. He says that while 
trade is not moving fast on the Coast, the lumbermen 
are all shipping out in considerable volume on old orders. 

J. A. MeCampbell, representing the Humbird Lumber 
Company, of Sand Point, Ida., has returned from a trip 
to the mill. 

Carl Saye, on behalf of the Chicago lumbermen ball 
players, has notified J. C. Melville, manager for the 
Minnesota Lumbermen’s team, that the Chicagoans cer- 
tainly want a game, and will send word just as soon as 
they can decide when they will be able to play. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 





Mills Resume Sawing—Dimension and Better Grades 
of Finish Practically Out of Stock—Crop Reports 
More Encouraging. 

CLOQUET, MINN., July 25.—Three of the five local saw 
mills resumed sawing but will run only on a day shift 
of ten hours. It is expected that railroad logging opera- 
tions will furnish logs enough to keep these three mills 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago 


OFFICERS 
Geo, M. Reynolds, President Charles 8. Castle, Acting Cashier 
Kdwin A. Potter, Vice-Pres. Frank H. Elmore. Asst. Cashier 
Alex. Robertson, Vice-Pres. Wilber Hattery, Asst. Cashier 
Jas. R. Chapman, Vice-Pres. John R. Washburn, Asst. Cashier 
Herman Waldeck, Vice-Pres, Wilson W. Lampert, Asst. Cashier 
Wm. G, Schroeder, Cashier Frank L. Shepard, Auditor 
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Fort Desshiial 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $15,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N.LAMPERT, J.FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 
GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier 
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Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase 
of their business. We make it part of our 
business to systematize book-keeping meth. 


ods so as to save labor and time and place 
you in easy touch with the conditions of any 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
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Let Us 
Explain 


to you—without 
putting yourself 
under any oblie 
gation— our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


This service is suitable t r particular business. The Red 

Book, published Sot-esameie fg amt ¢ Alt gs 

tains a carefully prepared list of large buyers of lumber —both 

among the dealers and manufacturers. It gives their financial 
ng and manner of meeting obligations. 

. We have a well organized COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 

at your service. Write for further particulars. 
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running until the winter freezeup. The other mills will 
not be started until river logs are available. 

Many items of dimension and the better grades of 
finish practically are out of stock and the mills are 
obliged to decline orders for sych items except where 
they come from yards that may be considered steady cus- 
tomers, in which case every effort is made to supply them. 

Crop reports from Iowa, southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota are increasingly favorable and there seems to be 
no reason to believe but that the crop in general will be 
well up to that of last year. 4 

Orders have come in during the last week in better 
numbers than during the first part of the month. Total 
shipments for July will show a material increase over 
the same month last year. 

It is understood that a new price list is being issued, 


which will be practically a reissue of the old list. While 
the new list does not vary materially from the previous 
issue, it will have the effect of canceling outstanding 
concessions which P gee been more on some items than 
stocks and demand warrant. 

The Northern Lumber Company has begun the use of 
its new steam skidder in the vicinity of Kinross. 

H. C. Hornby and J. E. Lynds, of the Cloquet Lum- 
ber Company, and R. M. Weyerhaeuser, of the Northern 
Lumber Company, went to Virginia last week in their 
automobiles to look over the new plant of the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Company. 

C. D. McClure, president of the Farmer’s Handy 
Wagon Company, Saginaw, Mich., called on Cloquet con- 
cerns last week. Mr. McClure was on a buying trip for 
his concern, which has a large trade in farm specialties. 








FROM THE WISCONSIN FIELD. 








IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


Much Timber and Peeled Bark Destroyed—Forest 
Fires Finally Quenched by Rain—Orders Scarce— 
Birch Slow of Sale. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., July 26.—Heavy rains during the 
last two or three days have put out all forest fires in 
this locality. A great deal of timber and peeled bark 
was destroyed. The men were taken from the mill yards 
and planing mills to fight fires and keep it out of the 
yards and towns. 

Shipments of hardwoods are confined largely to orders 
and contracts taken earlier in the year. Traveling men 
report very few orders being taken. Basswood seems 
to be moving well. Birch, which should be selling more 
rapidly than other woods, is the slowest to move, and 
has been since the middle of June. However, the sash 
and door factories will have to buy soon. When they find 
that prices do not change, they will place orders. 

Ash is in demand. Rock elm seems to be getting back 
into use, but at low prices. Hard maple is the leader 
in steadiness of demand and of price. The flooring fac- 
tories are sold ahead all the time, and the demand for 
thick stock for use in agricultural machinery keeps up 
well. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Disastrous Forest Fires Abated by Scattering Rains— 
Railroad Protecting Small Towns Along Its Line— 
Factory Trade Quiet. 

MILWAUKEE, WISs., July 26.—Scattering rains have at 
last brought an abatement in the disastrous forest fires 
that have been sweeping over the Wisconsin lumber 
country. The rains have not been sufficient to stop the 
fires in all localities, but there has been a temporary 
check at least and it is believed that the danger from 
this source practically is over. 

The villages of Irn.1, Gleason and Bloomville, at first 
reported wiped out, were saved by the timely rains. It 
is estimated, however, that the fires burned over one- 
third of Lincoln county. 

It naturally is difficult to estimate the loss in standing 
timber until cruisers have been over the field. The Hat- 
ten Lumber Company lost more than 1,000,000 feet of 
hardwood logs near Galloway, 14,000 cords of wood and 
a steam loader. The Moore & Galloway Lumber Com- 
pany, of Fond du Lac, and the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company, of Schofield, lost heavily of standing timber 
in the Galloway and Holt districts. The practical de- 
struction of the Huntington forest reserve near Kelly 
is a serious loss to the state of choice timber. The 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, lost its 
logging camps and considerable timber in the vicinity of 
Brandon. 

The Chicago & Northwestern railway is doing much 
to protect the small towns along its Ashland division. 
Supt. G. J. Quigley has devised an equipment consisting 
of a passenger locomotive, three large wooden tanks 
holdings 8,000 gallons each, three engine tanks with a 
capacity of 2,000 gallons each, a water pump capable 
of pumping 10,000 gallons an hour and 300 feet of hose. 
The railroad headquarters will be at Antigo. 

The John Eller Lumber Company, of . Milwaukee, is 
preparing to erect a $1,000 shed at its yards on Thirtieth 
and Chamber streets. 

Milwaukee wholesalers find that the general factory 
trade is_somewhat quiet as a result of the dull summer 
season. A reaction is looked for about the middle of 
August, when it is confidently expected that the sash 
and door and interior finishing plants will begin placing 
orders for the fall trade. It is predicted by builders and 
contractors that a good business may be expected this 
fall. Although prices have not changed materially in 
the last two weeks there is a tendency to cut quotations 
in the effort to secure business. 


Miscellaneous State News. 


On account of the low water in the Fox river the 
government has refused to permit power users on the 
lower Fox to use any water. As a result all paper and 
pulp mills at Neenah, Menasha, Kaukauna, DePere, 
Appleton and Kimberly have been closed down and thou- 
sands of employees are out of work temporarily. It is 
stated that the water is the lowest that it has been in 
many years. 

There are no signs of a settlement in the strike of the 
woodworkers in the plants of the Segelke & Kohlhaus 
Company and the E. Hackner Company, at La Crosse. 
Many of the skilled men refused to strike, and with the 
aid of these and extra men that have been secured both 
concerns are planning to fill the orders on hand and then 


close the plants until the trouble can be adjusted. The 
men demand an increase of 5 cents an hour and shorter 
hours. 

The plant of the Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Company, of 
Merrill, is fast nearing completion, the work of remodel- 
ing having been finished and the machinery is nearly all 
installed. All kinds and grades of sash, doors, interior 
finishing, box shooks and hardwood lumber will be turned 
out. When running full blast the company will employ 
about 400 people and the output will amount to several 
carloads daily. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, of Wausau, is 
expected to start its planing mill this week after a period 
of idleness following the destruction by fire of the com- 
pany’s saw mill, 

The Smalley Manufacturing Company, of Manitowoc, 
has completed plans for the erection of a large plant, 
combining planing mill, foundry and machine shops. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wisconsin River at Low Stage—Advantage Taken of 
This Condition to Raise Dead Heads—Wisconsin’s 
Timber Supply. 


WAUSAU, Wis., July 26.—The forest fires which swept 
over a large area in this and neighboring counties dur- 
ing the last week have been very destructive, particularly 
to timber, logs and lumber. 

Local lumber companies with a crew of twenty men 
are engaged in raising the dead head logs from the Wis- 
consin river, above the divide. The logs are being piled 
on the shore, near the railroad tracks, and, after they 
have thoroughly dried out, they will be returned to the 
river, floated down and sorted and sent to their various 
destinations. About 150,000 feet already have been 
taken out. The work will continue so long as the river 
remains as low as it is. It is lower than it has been for 
many years. 

Upham & Agler, wholesale lumber dealers, of Chicago, 
have opened a branch office in the Wisconsin Valley Trust 
Company’s building, in Wausau, with Charles Gill, of 
this city, as manager. The branch office will handle 
northern and southern hardwoods. 

The number of timber companies is lately rapidly in- 
creasing in Wausau and much capital is being invested in 
choice tracts of timber land in Wisconsin and elsewhere. 
Much of this timber will be shipped to Wausau for manu- 
facture, and a less percentage of it will be manufactured 
in mills and factories owned by Wausau capital in other 
localities. The development of the paper mill industry 
in Wausau is adding to this field of business. The paper 
mills in this vicinity are assured of a continued run for 
many decades. The local saw mills and other woodwork- 
ing industries are also assured of long runs, which will 
afford mill and factory hands a long period of employ- 
ment in spite of the cry that timber soon will be ex- 
hausted in Wisconsin. The work of the state forestry 
commission for the conservation of timber in Wisconsin 
will aid in assuring the lumber jack city of Wisconsin 
the brightest of futures. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Chamber of Commerce Closes Deal with Chemical Con- 
cern—Heirs in Litigation Over Lumberman’s Estate 
—To Exploit Wisconsin Lands, ; 


MARINETTE, WIs., July 25.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce has closed a deal with New York and Chicago 
capitalists for the location of the plant of the Lignum 
Chemical Company, in this city. The plant will cost 
$75,000 and will employ forty hands in manufacturing 
alcohol, acetic acid and byproducts from shavings, saw- 
dust and planing mill waste. The local plant will be one 
of a series constructed throughout the country. F. G. 
Hood, of Pentoga, Mich., is president and general man- 
ager of the concern. The main offices of the company 
will be in this city. 

The Beloit Machine Works, Beloit, contemplates erect- 
ing a plant on Puget sound to manufacture woodwork- 
ing and sawmill machinery for its Pacific coast trade. 
The company has a plant at Hamilton, Ont. ‘ 

George S. Long, formerly of Eau Claire, Wis., has been 
appointed general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company’s interests in Washington, having been pro- 
moted from resident agent. 

Brooks & Ross have started up their planing mill at 
Schofield after a short shutdown caused by the burning 
of the saw mill. 

Fred Carney, jr., of the Carney Lumber Company, 
F, J. Lauerman, W. E. Cleary and D. J. Madagin, are 
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on an automobile tour from this city to Owen Sound, 
Ont., where the Carney company has its mills. 

The heirs ‘of the late Leander Choate, an Oshkosh lum- 
berman and banker, state that his estate aggregates $597,- 
431.59. <A difficulty has arisen between the heirs and 
District Attorney McDonald, of Winnebago county. The 
heirs claim $215,761.59 indebtedness against the estate. 
Mr. MeDonald says this is too much. 

Land owners and land agents to the number of fifty 
met in the Plankinton house July 20 to form an organi- 
zation to promote the exploitation of Wisconsin lands in 
opposition to those of Canada and the western states. 

It was pointed out that these sections spend vast sums 
in advertising with the result that persons flocked there 
and entirely overlooked better land at home. 

A. D. Campbell, state immigration inspector, was in- 
strumental in calling the meeting. It was decided to get 


into action at once and the following committees were 
named to awaken interest in the project: 


Chippewa Falls valley committee—E. L. Ainsworth, Chip- 
rewa Falls; J. C. Owen, Owen, George H. Atwood, Park Falls. 

Wiseonsin Valley committee—H. W. Mylrea, Wausau; 
N. J. Warrach, Shawano; August J. Stange, Merrill. 

Northern Wisconsin committee—D. M. Maxley, Washburn ; 
George E. Foster, Mellen; David Dobeg, Superior. 

Northeast Wisconsin committee—Ralph Skidmore, Mari- 
nette; Max Sells, Florence; W. H. Holt, Oconto. 

Southwest Wisconsin committee—Col. O. Holway, La 
Crosse; S. Richmond, Arcadia; Richard Meyer, Laneaster. 

Southeastern Wisconsin committee—E. H. Benson, Frank 
A. Cannon, John Mariner, of Milwaukee. 


There will be another meeting August 11 to hear 
the report of the committee on permanent organization. 
This is made up of P. A. Martineau, Marinette; G. D. 
Jones, Wausau; Charles McArthur, Eau Claire; J. C. 
Owen, Owen; E. K. Ellingson, Hawkins. 








FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Lumber Company Loses Valuable Log Supply by Fire— 
Bark Peel to Be Short—The Hemlock Situation— 
Freight Tariff Agreement. 


Bay Crry AND SaGcInaw, Micu., July 26.—The drouth 
in some portions of the nérthern section of the lower 
peninsula, which has been severe since early in June, has 
been broken partially during the last week, scattering 
showers having visited a number of localities. Alpena 
was visited by a heavy.rain late in the week. The Wylie- 
Buell Lumber Company reports the burning of $65,000 
worth of logs at Wolverine. ‘The loss is fully covered 
by insurance. 

The peeling season has closed about three weeks earlier 
than usual on account of the dry weather. Taking the 
whole peninsula into account it is estimated the quantity 
of bark peeled is about 25 percent short of calculations. 
The bark is of value to the owners of timber, as it brings 
$9 to $11 a cord, and to that extent increases the returns 
of manufacturers of hemlock. 

Hemlock boards and piece stuff was in fairly good 
demand at $15 to $17 during the early spring months, 
but dealers and manufacturers in the valley state it is 
now slow. There has been no change in quotations, how- 
ever. A large operator predicts that the hemlock trade 
will pick up early in the fall. 

The strike on the Grand Trunk has affected lumber 
shipments out of the valley to some extent. This road 
moves annually about 35,000,000 feet of lumber products 
out of the Saginaw valley. 

The movement of lumber products out of the valley by 
rail has been active during the season. A dozen concerns 
have been shipping from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet each 
a month of lumber and large quantities of cedar products 
are going forward. A considerable quantity of lumber 
manufactured on the Detroit & Mackinac railroad is 
shipped from the manufacturing points through Bay 
City. The Michigan Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of Holly, has shipped large quantities of lumber products 
from points north of Alpena to Holly and other points, 
and is doing a large business in this line. 

The M. Lamont Company, at Bay City, is arranging to 
build a large box factory and planing mill in the north 
end of the city as soon as the estate of the late M. 
Lamont is adjusted. 

Bradley, Miller & Co, have the frame up for their new 
box factory plant to replace the one recently burned. 
The firm is bringing pine from Lake Superior points and 
the Georgian Bay district. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company received two car- 
goes of lumber from Georgian bay during the week. It 
reports business steady and considerably better than it 
was last year at this time. 

Lumber shipments from Alpena have been numerous 
during the week. Saturday the steamer S. C. Hall 
cleared for Buffalo, N. Y¥., and. barge Sam Flint for 
lonawanda, N. Y., with cargoes of lumber. The steamer 
Schrigley with cedar cleared for Charlotte, and the 
steamer W. J. Carter with lumber for Toledo, Ohio. 
The steamer Harvey J. Kendall and schooner Troy are 
loading lumber for lower lake ports. 

Several rafts of logs are being towed from Bell, 
ie Isle county, to Alpena to be manufactured into 
Jumber, 

Lumber shippers in this part of the state are con- 
cerned in an agreement reached between the state rail- 
road commission and the tariff bureaus of the Pere 
Marquette and Grand Trunk lines by which freight will 
be shipped by the nearest direct line instead of sending 
it forward by roundabout routes, as has been practiced 
in order to keep it on their respective lines. 

The Northern Planing Mill Company, of Alpena, has 
a crew of sixty-five men and twelve teams engaged in 
rushing work on the new automobile plant in Alpena. 

Loud & Hoeft’s saw mill, at Rogers City, is citting 
out a special order of 500,000 feet of maple and hem- 
lock timbers to be used in the construction of a break- 
water at Port Colborne, Ont. The H. M. Loud’s Sons 
Company, at AuSable, has manufactured a large quan- 
tity of timber during the last two or three years for 
use in harbor work, some of it being shipped to Port 
Arthur, Wis. Both of tha mills of this company are 
running steadily to get out stuff to fill orders. 

Tolfree & Co.’s shingle mill, at West Branch, went out 
of commission last week and will not be operated again 
by the present firm. The scarcity of timber is the 
cause. John Tolfree is extensively identified in timber 
properties in the upper peninsula, is a large stockholder 
in the Diamond Lumber Company at Green Bay, and 
Owns timber holdings in Ontonagon county. He returned 


last week from a two weeks’ visit to his lumbering 
operations in upper Michigan, which section is much 
affected by drouth. 

The upper waters of the Tittabawassee river, for fifty 
years utilized for log rafting purposes only, and out of 
which hundreds of millions of feet of saw logs have been 
rafted, will be harnessed for the development of water 
power for electrical energy. The people interested are 
Detroit capitalists and they will organize a company to 
supply Bay City. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Keynote of Improvement Struck—Outlook Still Favors 
Buyers, However—Quietness in Demand from the 
Automobile Manufacturers. 

Detroit, MicH., July 26.—The last week has shown a 
decided improvement over the preceding two weeks in 
local trade circles. New business is beginning to come 
in at a fairly satisfactory rate, though only a few yards 
are working up to capacity. The stimulus of the fall 
trade may be felt as early as August, according to 
indications. While the larger operators admit that the 
outlook is for a buyers’ market the balance of the season, 
all are hopeful of better conditions from now on than 
have prevailed since July 1. 

fhe trade in those varieties which seek a market from 
the auto industry continues quiet, the motor car manu- 
facturers and body companies not having made up their 
requisitions for the 1911 season except in a few isolated 
instances. Several of the auto factories have been run- 
ning slack and some of the extravagant plans for increas- 
ing facilities, announced early in the summer, are being 
modified to conform to a more conservative policy. There 
seems to be a feeling that the first great demand for 
motor cars, particularly pleasure cars, has about reached 
its zenith and that the situation calls for more prudent 
management and a more careful husbanding of resources 
than has obtained heretofore in many plants. 

Detroit will soon have an innovation in the form of a 
wholesale warehouse for sash, doors and grill work. It 
is being erected by the Curtis & Yale Company, of 
Wausau, Wis., at Wabash avenue and the Grand Trunk 
railway, and from it the trade in Detroit and vicinity will 
be supplied. 

Building permits for last week showed a satisfactory 
increase over the preceding seven days, totaling $1,200,- 
000. This includes a new $225,000 school. Bids are 
being asked on several new jobs of considerable im- 
portance, 

The old home of the late Timothy Nestor, in his day 
one of the state’s foremost lumbermen, at Woodward and 
Willis avenues, has been bought by William H. Williams, 
a local capitalist, for about $55,000. The interior fur- 
nishings were sold at public auction last Thursday. Mrs. 
Nestor, the widow, and her son George, together with the 
latter ’s family, have gone to Baraga, in the upper penin- 
sula, and will make their home there. 

John, C. Lodge, secretary of the Dwight Lumber Com- 
pany, has announced his candidacy for alderman in the 
first ward to succeed David E. Heineman, who has be- 
come city controller. 

Among the recent vessel arrivals are the steamer A. L. 
Hopkins and the barge King, which brought cargoes for 
the Brownlee-Kelly Company and the Thomas Forman 
Company, respectively. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Heavy Commerce in Lumber Products Down the Lakes 
—Canadian Pulpwood to Be Rafted Across Lake— 
Forest Fire Losses. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., July 25.—Large quantities of 
lumber and timber products were taken down the lake 
the last week. The steam barge Susie Chipman and the 
Robert C. Wente took cargoes of lumber to Milwaukee. 
The Maggie Marshall also took lumber to Milwaukee. 
The schooners Holmes and Belle Brown took railroad 
ties. The schooners Minerva and City of Sheboygan 
took posts and the schooners Z. B. Newland and Minnie 
Mueller took bark. The steamer T. R. Wiehe, belonging 
to the Hines Lumber Company, Chicago, was totally 
destroyed by fire in Portage bay, near Escanaba. 

Much of the Canadian pulpwood which heretofore has 
been shipped to the United States by rail will be rafted 
across Lake Superior. A few days ago the first raft, 
sent from Pie island and Thunder’ and Black bays by 
the Pigeon River Lumber Company to the Wisconsin 
Pulpwood Company, at Ashland, Wis., contained about 
3,000 cords of spruce and was worth about $20,000. The 
shippers figure that, as there is no duty on the wood, if 
75 percent of the rafts reach port the profits will be 
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A certain prom- 
inent retailer in 


the soft drink line 





was asked recently 
what soft drinks he 
“‘pushed.”” He named 
one---said he pushed 
it because his friend 
made it. He was asked 
why he didn’t push 


“Oh! pshaw!!”” he said--- 
“you don’t have to push 
Coca-Cola---it sells itself.” 


In yourcommissary,doyou carry 
bottied Coca-Cola? Or if you 
run a fountain, do you include 
Coca-Cola? If you do it is un- 
necessary to have told you the 
above anecdote. If you don’t 
---try it; it means quick and 
often sales and profits that will 
discount most anything you sell. 
Advertising matter to“ pushers.” 


Delicious---Refreshing 
Relieves Fatigue 


Quen 
Thirst 











Send 2c stamp for our booklet **The Truth 
About Coca-Cola’’ andthe Coca-Cola Base- 
ball Record Book for 1910 The latter con- 
tains the famous poem ‘‘Casey at the Bat,”” 
records, schedules for both leagues and other 
valuable baseball information compiled by 
authorities. 


THE COCA - COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Western Soft Pine 


DOORS 


K. D. Sash, K. D. Frames, Long Sash Stock 


Daily capacity: 6500 Doors; 1500 K. D. Sash 


Washington Mill Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 



































c—ncancane 200¢ — 
Off Shore Lumber Co., Inc. 


FIR, CEDAR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Telecode Prompt Shipment. 





General Offices: Leary Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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-Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 














LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


| Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch, Coast Fir 


and Spruce, also Red Cedar Siding and 
Shingles, Split Idaho Cedar Posts. 


Complete Stocks. Quick Shipments. Market Prices. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 





You'll Like Our Columns 


No joints to open. Solid bored 
fir colonial’s, also rail and porch 
posts in Straight or Mixed cars. 


The C. E. Littell Co. 


FERN HILL, WASH. 











Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
get the LOWEST 


mis” BOXES 18,00 





PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASH. 








satisfactory. The distance is 150 miles. American cap- 
ital is behind the move. The big raft just arrived lost 
less than 25 percent in the big storms that struck it. 
C. P. Blount, a lumberman of Blount, who lost $3,000 
worth of property in the forest fires, estimates that the 
loss will be between $200,000 and $300,000 in Menominee 
county alone. The village of West Turner, on the 
Escanaba & Lake Superior railroad, has been wiped out 
with a large quantity of timber belonging to the H. A. 
Bauman Company, of Menominee, and the Ford River 
Lumber Company, of Ford River. Three sets of camps 
belonging to M. Perron, of Escanaba, together with a 
large quantity of timber, were destroyed. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Low Grade Stock Sluggish—Lath Good Property— 
Forest Fire Situation—Mill Ceases Operation While 
Employees Fight Fire. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., July 26.—Local holders of stock 
are disposed not to sell at a sacrifice, feeling that the 
fall trade will develop satisfactorily. The cedar shingle 
market remains unchanged. Extra *A* are scarce and 
prices are firm, while the lower grades are not moving 
with much freedom and some concessions are being made. 
Lath is good property and remains firm. The values in 
the upper grades of hardwood and pine are well main- 
tained, but low grade stock is sluggish. 

The forest fire situation in the upper peninsula has 
been relieved by rain. While the rain has been sufficient 
to completely quench the fires in the woods, it has not 
been sufficient to make any impression whatever on the 
stage of the Menominee river. It will take a week or so 
of steady rain to bring the water to the stage needed to 
move the drive. 

Among prominent lumbermen in Menominee this week 
who attended the funeral of the late Mrs. J. W. Wells 
were J. L. Hallenbach, Dunbar; W. J. Brightman, Wau- 
saukee Forest; Will and Raymond Wells, Wells, Mich.; 
Ralph Wells, Blind River, Ont., and Daniel Wells, Detroit. 
C. J. Huebel, of Menominee, has returned from Iron 
River, where he inspected the new plant of the Iron 
River Cedar & Lumber Company. 

George Beyers and T. A. Pamperin, of Oconto, were 
in Peshtigo last week watching the installation of equip- 
ment for the auxiliary plant of the Peshtigo Lumber 
Company, in which they are financially interested. 

William Beitner, of Sidnaw, is being offered induce- 
ments to locate his butter dish factory at Ontonagon. 

Crawford & Sons, of Cedar River, shut down their mills 
and all hands engaged in the battle against forest fires. 
Rain fell in time to quench a fire which had swept over 
eight square miles in Menominee county and which was 
eating its way towards Cedar River. 

The Detroit Cedar & Lumber Company’s mill, at New- 
berry, has shut down, having finished the season’s cut. 

The steamer Elitia Sawyer, after unloading lath for 
the Roper Cedar & Lumber Company, loaded lumber for 
the Estabrook Steel Company, of Chicago. 

The Addie Ward is unloading for the Michigan Hoop 
& Stave Company. 

-The Elva is loading pulpwood at Chase for the M. & M. 
Paper Company. 

The Reliance is at Menominee loading for the Menom- 
inee White Cedar Company. 


The Mary Ludwig is loading ash for the Alaska Re- 
frigerator Company,.of Muskegon. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Lumber Company Buys Established Yards and Will 
Change Office Quarterg—Lumbermen Masons Honor 
Memory of Departed Brother. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 26.—Elton W. Daniels, 
local furniture salesman, son of George B. Daniels, the 
well known lumber dealer, is slowly recovering from 
serious injuries received recently while bathing at High- 
land park. He dove into shallow water, striking on his 
head and neck, and partial paralysis of the body fol- 
lowed. 

Walter C. Winchester, of Winchester & Daniels, is at 
Winchester, Wis., looking after his extensive timber and 
manufacturing interests. 

Walter Clark, dealer in veneers and panels, will remove 
his offices from the Michigan Trust building to the 
Winegar block, South Ionia street. 

J. W. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., was in this city last week. He at- 
tended the horse races at Comstock park with H. J. 
Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Company. 

The Engel Lumber Company has bought about 1,500,- 
000 feet of hemlock. 

The Wolf-Lockwood Lumber Company, having bought 
the Kelley Lumber Company’s yards and property at 
East street and the Pere Marquette railroad, is pre- 
paring to remove its offices from the Murray building 
to the yards in a few weeks. He will do a wholesale 
business in hardwoods. The company is affiliated with 
the Northland Lumber Company, which is operating a 
double band mill in the upper peninsula and will cut 
12,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood this season. 
A planing mill also is operated. 

Trade has been* good with the Stearns Lumber Com- 
pany. Manager Smith reports unfilled orders ahead for 
sixty days, some of them calling for 1,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000 feet of mixed varieties of lumber. The company 
has decided to put on a night shift at the Ludington 
planing mill and also is arranging to get stock dressed 
in transit. Were it not for the urgency of the orders 
the lumber would all be dressed in Ludington for the 
fuel is needed there in salt making and in the opera- 
tion of the electric lighting plant, illumination being 
furnished Ludington and Scottville, nine miles distant. 

Alexander V. Mann, of Muskegon, who died last Tues- 
day, was a charter member of Valley City lodge of 
Masons. A delegation from this city attended the funeral 
services Friday as honorary pall bearers. 

Local lumber interests have been affected very little on 
account of the Grand Trunk strike. The Grand Rapids 
Chair Company and other manufacturing concerns hav- 
ing only Grand Trunk sidings are compelled to haul their 
shipments to the other roads. 

I. Preston Rice, of the Rice Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany, is visiting southern mills looking up stock. 

Some of the Jamestown, N. Y., furniture manufac- 
turers pay a tribute to Michigan birdseye maple. They 
buy their veneers in Grand Rapids,’make up their goods 
in Jamestown, then ship their furniture to this market 
to be sold. 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 








FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Strike on the Grand Trunk Throws Burden of Freight 
on the Canadian Pacific—Steady Demand for Build- 
ing Material, 


Orrawa, ONT., July 23.—The J. R. Booth lockout 
continues. About 2,000 employees are idle. The loss to 
the men of $5,000 a day is being felt by the grocerymen 
and butchers. These millhands are low paid and few of 
them have any money ahead, working as a rule from 
hand to mouth, so that the strain of even one week 
of inforced idleness is severely felt. Mr. Booth claims 
that he can not operate his mills because of the impossi- 
bility of securing cars to remove the lumber from the 
saw to the yards. He claims that at this season he cuts 
1,000,000 feet of lumber a day which has to be removed 
at once. 

The strike does not affect other Ottawa mills very 
much. The Canadian Pacific is operating as usual and is 
overburdened with freight. A singular advantage to 
Ottawa shippers is that of having another channel for 
shipment, the Rideau canal. 

Demand for all building material holds steady. The 
cessation of the Booth mills has had no apparent effect 
on the price of lumber. The output of the Booth mill 
usually is sold before the logs are sawed. The strike 
has affected local trade to a large extent. 

The Trush & Gourntee Company, of Toronto, and J. 
G. Harkness, of Cornwall, have sold the Cornwall Paper 
Company’s mill to Isaac H. Weldon, of Toronto, and 
Edward Moody, of Portland, Me. The consideration was 
$95,000, of which $85,000 was in cash and $10,000 in 
bonds. The purchase money covers the real estate, 
buildings, machinery and equipment. The buyers were 
not bound to take more than $12,000 worth of the raw 
material on hand. 

Frank Cochran, minister of Forests and Mines, is car- 
rying on negotiations for the extinguishing of timber 
licenses in Algonquin park. The minister always has 


been opposed to lumbering operations on several rivers, 
and sealers have been engaged to measure the timber on 
the various limits with a view to buying out the licenses. 





The water in the Rideau and Ottawa rivers has fallen 
so rapidly within the last week as to cause alarm in 
navigation circles. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Heavy Local Demand Created by Universal Building 
Activity—Slackness of Export Trade Due to Un- 
settled Conditions in United States. 


TORONTO, ONT., July 23.—The two noteworthy features 
of the situation are the heavy local demand for lumber 
caused by the remarkable expansion of the building trade 
throughout Canada and the slackness of the export trade, 
attributed to unsettled trade conditions in the United 
States, the requirements of American buyers having failed 
to realize the expectations of manufacturers earlier in the 
season. Development in the building trade has been phe- 
nomenal, returns from the leading Canadian cities show- 
ing an average gain of 41 percent for the first six 
months of 1910 over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Although the requirements of the home market have 
been sufficient to maintain prices the outlook for the 
manufacturers, in the absence of the anticipated demand 
from across the border, is not particularly encouraging as, 
owing to the large cut based on this expectation, the mar- 
ket is likely to be overstocked, with the possibility of a 
fall in prices. A slight weakening tendency already is 
noticeable. 

Hemlock is somewhat unsteady, the state of the market 
hardly justifying the recent advance, which is not regul- 
larly maintained. Shingles have dropped in price owing 
to the growing use of other roofing material. 

The effects of the strike of train hands in the employ 
of the Grand Trunk railway, which began July 18, have 
been severely felt by lumber and furniture manufactur- 
ers, especially throughout western Ontario, many points 
being entirely dependent for transportation on the Grand 
Trunk system. The freight traffic was absolutely discon- 
tinued for several days and has been only partially 
resumed on leading roads. An excursion of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to the mills 
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of the Cleveland-Sarnia Lumber Company, at Sarnia, 
June 20, was suddenly canceled owing to the strike, 
after preparations had been made to receive 600 visi- 
tors. The Seaman-Kent Company, hardwood flooring 
manufacturer, Meaford, has large consignments held 
up indefinitely and will have to close down in a few 
days unless ears are available. At Stratford, the Me- 
Lagan, the Globe-Wernicke and other furniture opera- 
tions are badly crippled, having been obliged to team 
goods to St. Mary’s for shipments via the Canadian 
Pacific. 

Experienced lumber operators do not consider it at 
all probable that the Ontario government will be able 
to dispose of the Nipigon pulp area on the terms speci- 
fied in the call for tenders, including the expenditure of 
$500,000 on a pulp and paper mill. The conditions are 
regarded as onerous, especially the restrictions relative 
to cutting trees of 9 inches diameter and over. A lum- 
berman well acquainted with the region states that nearly 
all the available pulpwood is below this size, and that 
the concession under such restrictions would be worth 
little or nothing. 


FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 





American Paper Buyers Numerous—Everything Avail- 
able in the Paper Line Picked Up—Lumber Industry 
Handicapped by Strike. 

MONTREAL, QUE., July 22.—Buyers of paper from 
American centers are flocking to Montreal in great num- 
bers and picking up all the supplies that are offered. As 
a result mills are busy and prices are high. Last week’s 
shipments from the port of Montreal were very large, 
comprising seventy-five tons per the Canada, ninety tons 
per Athenia, 300 tons per Carrigan Head and fifty tons 
per Montezuma. Nearly all this paper was in rolls for 
newspapers, the remainder being in flat bundles for 
magazine and book printing. In addition large quanti- 
ties are being sent to the United Kingdom and to 
Australia. In view of the increased demand for its 
paper the Laurentide Pulp & Paper Company will shortly 
increase the size of its plant. 

The strike on the Grand Trunk railway has not inter- 
fered with the shipment of pulp to any great extent. 
Most of this is brought down by the Canadian Northern 
and Canadian Pacific lines. The lumber industry, how- 
ever, has suffered severely through the strike. 

A strike occurred among the employees of the Lake 
Megantie Pulp & Lumber Company at the end of last 
week. The men demanded an increase of 20 percent in 
their wages. This industry is the most important one in 
Megantie and the closing down of the mills means a 
serious loss to the neighborhood. The pay roll amounts 
to about $15,000 a week. 

It is predicted that ground wood pulp will have reached 
$30 a ton this fall. The dry weather will curtail produc- 
tion heavily. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Booth Mill Closed by Railroad Strike—Fifteen Hun- 
dred Men Thrown Out of Work—Other Mills Not 
Seriously Affected. 


Hun, Que., July 23.—Fifteen hundred mill hands of 
‘Tull are idle as the result of J. R. Booth closing his 
lumber mill, consequent upon a strike of conductors and 
trainmen on the Grand Trunk railway system. At least 
500 other mill workers and 200 teams are idle. The 
Booth mill depends entirely on the Grand Trunk to 
remove its daily cut of lumber, which amounts to 400,000 
feet. Sidings run from the mill to three piling grounds 
four or five miles distant and municipal regulations pre- 
vent piling lumber any nearer the mill. The railway 
sidings were built by Mr. Booth when he owned the 
Canadian Atlantic railway, which a few years ago was 
hought by the Grand Trunk railroad. The Grand Trunk is 
udeavoring to operate with new men and so far has not 
been able to handle freight. Twenty-four hours after 
lle strike was declared the Booth mill was closed. By 
‘hat time fifty cars were loaded with lumber on the Booth 
sidings and there was no engine to move them. A large 
portion of the Booth cut is exported by barge, but no 
umber is placed on boats until it is thoroughly seasoned. 
‘he lumber is all sold before it is cut, but the whole- 
(le men are not anxious about supplies, so that no trou- 
vle is expected in that quarter. Only the upper grades 
would be handled briskly in any event. The W. C. 
idwards Company’s mill at Rockland is affected slightly, 
uit the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Northern 
‘nes and the Ottawa river boats are able to take all the 
‘xport stuff. With these two railways the water routes 
‘nd the Ottawa & New York line shipping is well cared 

vr at all local points. The only way the lumber industry 
will be seriously affected outside of Booth’s will be in 
the biocking of the Ottawa river with logs should the 
seal continue to prevent the Booth mill from taking 
Supplies. 

The E. B. Eddy Company, paper and pulp manufac- 
turer, of Hull, was obliged to divert many orders on 
account of the strike. Mr. Booth is continuing his pulp 
and paper operations, but he is losing heavily by the lack 
of mill sawdust for fuel. 

The dearth of water is becoming a serious menace to 
transportation. American barges are still loading at 
Hull, but if the drouth continues some of the barges will 
have difficulty in getting to their destinations. The 
Ottawa river is down to 8 feet at certain points and 
the Rideau canal is at a less depth. The latter accom- 
modates smaller boats, however. The greatest alarm is 
felt for Ottawa river transportation, this river being part 
of the route via the St. Lawrence to New York points. 
The saving on water shipments over rail is about 30 cents 
a thousand feet, and with the close buying in low grades 
of lumber this is a considerable saving. Wherever it is 
possible to reach the point of destination by water the 


shippers employ boats, there being no rush orders to be 
taken care of. 

The lumber trade is quieter than at any other time this 
season. Low grade lumber is not selling except to fac- 
tory owners, who make it into products of the shop. 
These operators find the local better than the American 
market, for building is passing through an unprecedented 
period of briskness. This lumber is above the box grade 
and does not sell at the low rate to which box has been 
forced. The factory men consequently are complaining 
because competition in their business is keen enough to 
keep prices down. Box is quoted at from $11 to $15 
f. o. b. Hull, the latter figure ruling for 12 to 16 foot 
lengths. 


FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Forest Fires’ Devastations—Much Havoc Wrought in 
Kootenai District—Mill Plant Destroyed—Increas- | 
ing Value of Timber. 

Vancouver, B. C., July 23.—Forest fires have been 
doing great damage, particularly in the Kootenai dis- 
trict. Even now the air is full of smoke on the Coast, 
with reports of continued fire from the interior. Apart 
from the destruction wrought to mining camps, which 
has resulted fatally, timber near Nelson, Hall’s siding, 
Salmo, .Ymir, and at points in the Crow’s nest was 
burned. The Arrow Lake Lumber Company’s logging 
camp at Galena Bay was destroyed with all supplies and 
two months’ cut of logs. Powers’ camp, near Kaslo, 
also went, several teams of-horses being burned. Much 
damage was done to Clarkson’s limits, near Ymir. The 
Yale-Columbia Lumber Company suffered damage also 
by fire in its timber near Creston. Near Vancouver, the 
Lynn Valley Shingle Company was a loser. On Van- 
couver island, Anderson’s logging camp, near Nanaimo, 
was burned, everything being lost, including buildings, 
material and machinery. Doane’s camp, two miles south 
of Anderson’s, was saved after great effort, but the 
logging material was destroyed. 

Fire also has done damage in the case of mills, apart 
from the forest fires. Horace Smith, of Comox, lost his 
plant. The Ruskin mill of E. H. Heaps & Co. was burned, 
together with lumber which had been hauled on to the 
platforms for shipment, though the dry kilns and yards 
were saved. The loss, which was covered by insurance, 
will approximate $50,000. 

Archibald Marshall, who has been on the Coast to get 
information regarding timber for the London Mail, has 
returned to London with an option on twenty-nine limits 
on the Queen Charlotte islands. This includes a site at 
False bay. 

The increasing value of timber along the northern 
coast is shown in the price offered James A. Moore, of 
Seattle, Wash., for holdings on Graham island, one of 
the Queen Charlotte’s. A year ago, the Western Steel 
Corporation bought coal lands on Graham island for 
$500,000, and now Percy D. Hillis, of New York, on 
behalf of the English buyers is offering that amount for 
the standing timber only. This means that the timber 
will pay for the cost of the whole property. It is prob- 
able that the offer will be accepted. . 
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Maine’s Supply of Logs Adequate—Manufacturers 
Not Anxious to Turn Out Lumber Because of Low 
Prices—Status of Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass., July 23.—A Boston lumber merchant 
who recently returned from a trip to Bangor, Me., 
states that the log supply in that district has been re- 
plenished by the arrival of the annual drives. This he 
says places manufacturers there in a position whereby 
they can produce large lots of lumber, but he found 
many of them willing to wait until conditions shall have 
improved. One Bangor manufacturer told him that 
the price of spruce lumber had declined $2 to $3 a thou- 
sand feet and that at the prices obtainable there was no 
money in the business. Many of the manufacturers who 
have closed their mills still have considerable lumber 
on hand with which to fill orders. 

A New York real estate merchant who was a recent 
visitor in Boston says that southern pine and West Vir- 
ginia spruce are being offered at lower prices than east- 
ern spruce. 

C. E. White, president of the C. E. White Lumber 
Company, has leased a large tract of land in East Hart- 
ford, Conn., upon which he will build a lumber yard. 
This concern has conducted an office in Hartford for a 
number of months. It controls large timber tracts in 
Tennessee and Alabama. 





FROM NORTHERN MAINE. 


Vast Quantity of Lumber Destroyed—Drives in the St. 
John River Held Up on Account of Lack of Water 
—River Hearing at End. 


Van BurEN, ME., July 23.—A serious fire took place 
July 13 at Rooth station, on the main line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific between Fredericton Junction and McAdam 
Junction. Between 800,000 and 1,000,000 feet of man- 
ufactured lumber cut last winter at a mill erected by 
John 8. Scott, of Fredericton, was destroyed. Flames 
also spread to the woods and a forest fire of considerable 
proportions resulted. It is estimated the loss will be 
between $15,000 and $20,000. The lumber has been sold 
to the A. C. Dutton Lumber Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., which was to make payment upon delivery. There 
is considerable insurance. 
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toek at a point lower than for many seasons the logs on 
several of the drives on the St. John river and its tribu- 
taries have been held up for several weeks. 

The rear of the corporation drive on the St. John is 
hung up above St. Francis. The St. John Lumber Com- 
pany, of Van Buren, has 3,000,000 feet of logs hung up 
above the big rapids on the main river. The Van Buren 
Lumber Company’s drive is at a standstill on the Little 
Black river. 

Most of the mills have logs enough on hand to handle 
the season’s sawing, and will not be put to any extended 
inconvenience because of the low water. 

The sessions of the International St. John River Com- 
mission, which have been held in connection with the 
investigation of the river, closed Wednesday afternoon 
after the commissioners had completed a long consulta- 
tion with the consulting engineers, Hardy 8. Ferguson, 
of Millinocket, and S. J. Chapleau, of Ottawa, regarding 
the work that is being done by the field engineers on 
the St. John towards collecting data on which the com- 
mission bases its report to the governments of the United 
States and Canada. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 














Retail Yards Doing Fair Business—General Tone of 
Trade Unsatisfactory—Worst Drouth in Forty Years 
—Ohio Builders’ Annual. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 26.—The usual summer dull- 
ness has hit this market and considerably reduced the 
volume of business. Retail yards are doing a fair busi- 
ness, especially those in the suburbs, but dealers are any- 
thing but satisfied with the general tone of trade. 

This section of the country is experiencing one of the 
worst dry and hot spells that has been known in the last 
forty years. Farmers are much alarmed on account of the 
condition of crops and there is a feeling that the usual 
picking up of business may be considerably delayed this 
fall by crop failures. 

At an election held last week the voters authorized the 
issue of bonds amounting to $2,000,000 for the elimina- 
tion of certain grade crossings throughout the city and 
$250,000 for the erection of a tuberculosis hospital. The 
city administration expects to immediately start on the 
preliminary work along these lines and the railroads will 
codperate and pay about two-thirds of the cost of grade 
elimination. These projects are expected to materially 
add to some lines of local business, especially that of 
lumber. 

A delegation of the members of the Cleveland Build- 
ers’ Exchange went to Dayton last week and assisted in 
launching a new organization of that nature in that city. 
The Dayton Builders’ Exchange started out with a 
membership of seventy-one of the leading contractors 
and supply men of the city. 

The annual convention of the Ohio Builders’ Supply 
Association will be held at Cedar. Point August 19-21. 
At that time Lieutentant Governor Treadway will explain 
the new mechanics’ lien law enacted by the last legisla- 
ture and a number of timely addresses will be made. 

The Advance Lumber Company stated this week that 
although it has noted a decline in the number of in- 
quiries in the hardwood market it has been doing a good 
business. Its mills are running full time. Its mill at 
Benoit, Miss., which has been idle for some time on 
account of having cut out its timber has again been 
opened and will cut hardwood logs under contract. 

Cc. A. Krauss, of the Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company; George Barner, of the Barner-Meade Lumber 
Company, and George 8. Gynn, of the Willson Avenue 
Lumber Company, are on a fishing trip to Georgian bay. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO, 


Improvements Noted in General Lumber Situation— 
Special Strengthening of Yellow Pine—Hemlock 
Profits by Stiffening—Building Outlook Good. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, July 26.—The general market is fast 

assuming a satisfactory condition and nearly everyone 
connected with the lumber business reports considerable 
betterment in the last few days. A large amount of 
figuring going on and it seems probable that the latter 
part of, the season will have a fair amount of industrial 
and commercial building. 

One thing which has affected building operations is 
the new law requiring the appraisement of property at 
its face value for purposes of taxation. The quadrennial 
board has just completed its work of fixing real estate 
values, and the increase over former valuations has been 
so great that some property owners have been frightened 
into the cancelation of contracts for building and no 
doubt a large amount of building has been postponed. 
It is thought that the check will be of short duration, 
and that as soon as prospective builders are assured of 
the actual condition they will proceed. Present indica- 
tions point to the erection of a large number of im- 
portant structures in next few months, and lumber con- 
cerns are preparing to take care of the demand. 

Local retailers have maintained stocks at working effi- 
ciency all summer, but have taken on no large amount 
of extra stock. Buying has been largely limited to cur- 
rent needs, and the filling in of holes, which in itself 
has provided a fair volume of business. Fall demand 
appears to have started. The aggregate of permits issued 
for new work last week approximated $42,000, the bulk 
of which is residence work. Yard trade generally is 
growing more active, and dealers are becoming more 
liberal in placing orders. Retail prices have held firm 
all summer, but during the last few days a general 


stiffening of the market has taken place. It is perhaps 
most noticeable ia the yellow pine situation.’ Prices are 
considerably firmer, demand is stronger, inquiries are 
more numerous, and orders have been more numerous and 
larger than for some weeks. While there is still a plen- 
tiful transit supply there is a notable tendency toward 
smaller concessions and less quibbling over qualities. 

Hemlock has benefited materially by this situation in 
the yellow pine market and added strength is reported. 
The supply of hemlock has not been large at any time 
and holders have shown little disposition to make any 
sacrifice to do business. Hemlock is stronger in all the 
standard sizes than it was some time ago. Hardwoods 
have shown little change recently, all of the upper grades 
being scarce and hard to get in quantities. That con- 
dition still prevails, stocks apparently being badly broken 
at the mills. No. 1 grade in most hardwoods is extremely 
scarce, and while No. 2 and 3 stuff seems to be plentiful 
there is not enough surplus to injure values. The manu- 
facturing end of the business is holding up well. A num- 
ber of local concerns are building additions to their 
plants, increasing their capacity and preparing to extend 
their operations. Just now the Big Four Hardwood Com- 
pany is erecting an addition at a cost of about $20,000, 
and will engage in the manufacture of woodenware spe- 
cialties and sanitary goods. 

Shipments have been receiving prompt attention from 
the railroads of this section and few delays are reported, 
aside from Coast shipments, which are still a little tardy. 
Water receipts have been normal, and those who pre- 
dicted a flood of Canadian lumber as a result of the 
change in tariff schedules now acknowledge their error, 
at least so far as this market is concerned. Total water 
receipts for the season thus far, including July, have 
amounted to 11,681,870 feet of lumber, 11,825,900 pieces 
of lath, and 33,064 cedar posts. During the entire season 
of 1909 water receipts amounted to 18,418,598 feet of 
lumber, 24,183,350 pieces of lath and 54,069 cedar posts. 
During the present month water receipts have amounted 
to 2,308,795 feet of lumber, 253,000 lath, 10,000 posts, 
3,000 poles and 113,279 cubic feet of timber. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurFFAaLo, N. Y., July 27.—Enough large sized blocks 
were represented by permits during the week to make a 
showing above the average. The permits numbered sixty- 
one, including twenty-eight frame dwellings, the entire 
cost being placed at $266,195. The largest item, a 
$60,000 apartment house. The New York Central sheep 
sheds at the stock yards, to cost $50,000, are included, 
also the sheds in the lumber yard of G. Elias & Bro., to 
replace those burned last spring, to cost $5,000, with 
brick stores on Broadway by Herman Adler, to cost 
$17,000, and the Plaza Theater Company’s show house 
at $38,000. 

Lumber receipts by lake for the week were 3,290,000 
feet, with 15,151,000 shingles. The barge B. W. Jenness, 
with lumber for the white pine yard of the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Company, which went down in collision in Detroit 
river, has been unloaded, the cargo sustaining consider- 
able damage from wetting. 

The office of the Buffalo Hardwood Company will be 
moved into the yard. It stands on land that will be 
taken fora large tannery, work on which has begun. 

The heavy shower July 24 flooded many lumber yards. 
At the planing mill of Hurd Bros. water in the engine 
room soaked the main belt, putting the whole mill out 
of business. 

L. P. Graves met with an accident on the golf links 
and is laid up with a twisted knee. All the mills of the 
Graves companies are in active operation. 

C. M. Betts & Co. are paying especial attention to 
Pacific coast lumber, making a specialty of Washington 
and California pine. Considerable white pine is still 
brought in, but the new woods will be given preference 
hereafter. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Small Business Holds the Lumber Situation Up to 
Normal—Lumbermen in Noted Balloon Flight— 
Lumber Schooner Sold. 


_ PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 23.—Small business is keep- 
ing the market up to its normal activity for the vacation 
season. Building permits for this week totaled $701,815 
and property transfers 600. 

Frederick S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., 
accompanied Dr. Eldredge in his balloon flight from this 
city Wednesday evening. The party, which also included 
Arthur S. Underhill, ascended at 10:05 p. m., and travers- 
ing the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, descended Thursday 
morning at Pascoag in the last named state, covering 
301 miles in twelve hours five minutes. At one time a 
hight of 10,550 feet was attained. Mr. Underhill re- 
turned to this city Friday morning very much pleased 
with his trip. 

Recent visitors to this city were C. Frank Williamson, 
of Media, and James M. Hamilton, of Chester. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has received an order 
for twenty large Mallet type locomotives for the gov- 
ernment controlled railroad system of Mexico. Including 
this contract, the Mexican government is understood 
to have placed orders in the United States for about 
$4,000,000 of materials. 

John B. Robinson, United States marshal, sold the 
schooner Asbury Fountain at public auction Thursday 
morning for $930. It had been siezed for a towing bill 
presented by John F. Lewis by the owner of the tug. 
The schooner was bought by Frederick Craemer. 
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The Italian steamship Generoso, from Gulfport for 
Buenos Ayres, with a cargo of lumber, ran ashore Tues- 
day on the west point of Ship island. The vessel is 
expected to float without damage. 

Herman Miller is planning a 6-story manufacturing 
building to be erected at 633-35 Arch street for Treacy, 
Morris & Co. It will measure 47x126 feet and cost ap- 
proximately $60,000. 

J. Hampton Moore, president of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, which is to convene at Provi- 
dence, R. I., August 31 to September 3, has announced 
that Robert E. Peary will deliver an address at the sec- 
ond day’s session of the convention. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Lumber Business at Low Ebb—All Branches of Trade 


in General Affected by Quietude—Notes of Interest 
to the Trade. 


PirtspurG, Pa., July 26.—Conditions in Pittsburg ter- 
ritory are not conducive to any great activity in any line 
of industry. Steel mills are down to about 75 percent 
of their capacity. Glass houses are idle during the hot 
weather and many other plants are down for repairs, so 
that midsummer mefeantile trade naturally is slow. In 
the offices of the Pittsburg lumber companies vacation 
season makes big holes in the office force. 

E. V. Babcock, president of E. V. Babeock & Co., who 
went to the Maine seashore to recuperate after his illness, 
returned this week and spent a few days with his family 
at Ashtola lodge. F. R. Babcock returned this week from 
Davis, W. Va., where he looked over improvements under 
way. C. L. Babcock, who has been at Tellico Plains, 
Tenn., will return to Ashtola this week. The Babcock 
operations are all busy. Trade is fair and shipments are 
satisfactory. Work is being pushed on the planing mill 
and box factory at Tellico Plains. 

J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber Company, 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip on the Atlantic 
seashore with his family. He reports business good. 
Work on the new Western Maryland railroad extension 
from Cumberland, Md., to Pittsburg has interfered with 
the operation of the Ohio Pyle plant of the company, 
which is in the path of this new road and which this 
week caused a suspension of operations for a few days. 
At Kendall the mill is running at intervals, cleaning up 
odd lots of logs, preparatory to abandonment. The old 
mill has had a wonderful run during its long history and 
has made many million feet of lumber. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, is en- 
joying a motor trip to the East with his family. During 
the trip the party will spend several days at Atlantic 
City. C. J. Diebold, of this company, is in the East on 
business. The company reports trade quiet. Prices are 
softening in many lines. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report business quiet. W. W. Vos- 
burgh, of this company, is away on business. 

The Palmer & Semans Lumber Company reports trade 
unchanged. W. E. Hamner has been appointed to the 
sales force of this company, with headquarters at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Crop Situation Causes Lull in Retail Buying—Railroad 
Rate Controversy Thought to Delay Purchases— 
Financial Conditions Good. 


New York, July 26.—Trade is moving along listlessly. 
in some respects orders appear to be more plentiful, 
hut conditions do not favor improvement. Local yards 

fine purchases to current wants, which are small. 
Vhile the building outlook is good, contracts are not 
active and it is necessary to look into the late fall 
or more activity. Yard men think there will be little 
doing before October. Crop conditions are not alto- 
cether satisfactory and until there is a better basis 

figuring not much business can be expected because 

‘rds do not feel like laying in any stock under ex- 

ting conditions. 

_ Wholesalers catering to railroad work find prac- 
cally no new business being placed. Some small 
ers are booked, but with few exceptions big busi- 
ss is held up pending a settlement of the rate con- 
versy. Some lumbermen express the opinion that 

¢ railroad managers appear to be making the situa- 
‘vn as bad as they can in order possibly to strengthen 
‘ncir eause for advanced rates. Until this class of 
‘usiness and other heavy construction work of a sim- 

‘r character picks up there can be no foundation for 
permanent improvement. 

financial conditions are good, but slow sales have 
caused many yard men to ask for renewals of notes. 
So far as ean be learned there are no weak financial 
‘pots in the market, but the situation is not satisfac- 
‘ory. Occasionally the sky appears brighter when 
Some wholesaler will report increased business for a 
certain period, but at best the betterment is ‘‘spurty’’ 
and confined to some particular outlying section. 

I'wenty-one permits were issued last week in Man- 
hattan, amounting to $2,362,400, twenty-seven in the 
Bronx amounting to $558,700, sixty-five in Brooklyn 
amounting to $382,900, and eighty-two in Queens 
amounting to $339,800; making a total of 195 permits 
amounting to $3,643,800. In Newark the twenty-five 
permits issued last week amounted to $328,000. Among 
other big work not included in these figures is a 
$500,000 office building proposed for Vesey street, a 
25-story hotel on Greenwich street involving close to 


tig. and a $500,000 hospital on West Fiftieth 














In shipping circles rates continue steady, although 
there is no noticeable improvement in demand for 
tonnage. Lumbermen say that coasting lumber and 
tie trade is less active than for some time and there 
is less difficulty in getting good vessels. Nearly 
1,000,000 ties arrived from the South last week in 
coastwise vessels, and over 4,800,000 feet of yellow 
pine lumber. Shipments from Canada and eastern 
spruce sections indicate that mills are urging ship- 
ments on a stronger basis than a month ago. Eastern 
spruce men report more stocks offered for immediate 
shipment during July than for a number of years. 
Notwithstanding this, prices are fairly well held, ship- 
ments being taken by yards that believe they can buy 
to better advantage than later on. 

A change has occurred in the officers of the Wiley- 
Harker Lumber Company, a well known North Caro- 


lina pine concern with headquarters in the Fifth- 


Avenue building. Those withdrawing as officers are 
John Harker, Charles T. Stran, John A. Arringdale, 
Mr. Harker having been identified with Mr. Wiley in 
the southern pine business for a number of years. 
The new officers are E. M. Wiley, president; E. M. 
Andrews, vice president, and B. 8S. Thomson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

W. R. Raybuck, eastern representative of E. B. 
Foss & Co., who has returned from a trip to head- 
quarters at Bay City, Mich., states that white pine 
prices with the exception of low grade stock are uni- 
formly strong, the market being well in hand, 

W. W. Lockwood, vice president and local manager 
of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, is spending his vacation during August at 
Winnipesaukee inn on Winnipesaukee lake, New 
Hampshire. R. C. Pepper, of the Springfield office, 
will ifave charge of the New York office during Mr. 
Lockwood’s absence. 

John N. Seatcherd, well known hardwood whole- 
saler of Buffalo, spent a day in New York city calling 
on the hardwood trade. He reports conditions good 
in that line, stocks being lower than usual. In some 
instances prices are not so strong as two months ago, 
but high grade stocks are in fair demand. 

A. J. Brady, of Brady Bros., the white pine concern 
of Buffalo, and bride passed through New York city 
last week on their honeymoon. Other visitors included 
M..S. Tremaine, Montgomery Lumber Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; E. F. Skilton, Wood & Skilton, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; F. W. Crane, F. W. Crane Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., and R. C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George J. Barker, of the Barker-Bond Lumber Com- 
pany, 18 Broadway, is spending his vacation on Lake 
Champlain. J. M. Bond, of the company, reports a 
good demand for North Carolina pine. The company 
has excellent mill connections for placing orders for 
rough lumber in cargo lots and reports a good run of 
business. , 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Demand Lacks Strength but Prices Hold Steady—Canal 
Shipments Show Increase Over Last Season’s Volume 
—White Pine Men’s Outing. 


NortH ToNawanpa, N. Y., July 26.—The market 
lacks steadiness as regards the volume of trade, but 
there is no fluctuation of prices reported. Taken as a 
whole more business is being transacted than a year ago. 

Lumber receipts by vessel show a decrease with many 
of the shippers, but a number are getting forward as 
much stock as at any other time since navigation opened. 
This is especially true of the forwarders. As a result 
of the activities on the part of the forwarders the canal 
shipments continue to show an increase over last season, 
and the indications are that the season’s total will reach 
from 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 feet more than in 1909. 

The Haines Lumber Company reports unusual activity 
in receipts and shipments at the yard on Tonawanda 
Island. The steamer Wotan is at the dock with 772,000 
feet, the last consignment of the Ward stock bought 
early in the season. Besides this stock the steamer 
Mohegan, steamer Pawnee and barge Pendell are unload- 
ing over 2,000,000 feet of white pine at the company’s 
dock. 

The first stock at the new yard acquired on Tonawanda 
island. by the R. T. Jones Lumber Company is being 
unloaded from the steamer Gettysburg and barge Bacon, 
consisting of between 1,700,000 and 1,800,000 feet. 

White, Frost & White are setting a lively pace in the 
matter of receipts by vessel. One boat has just finished 
unloading at the dock and three more are due tomorrow, 
making a total of over 3,000,000 feet in the entite lot. 

The White Pine Association has placed the matter of 
arrangements and date for the annual outing in the 
hands of a committee. It is planned to hold the annual 
outing the latter part of August. 

J. A. McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip in the West, during which he 
bought nearly 2,000,000 feet of white pine and other 
woods for shipment by vessel to the yard on Tonawanda 
island this season, Mr. McKenney found prices firm with 
the producers, although few buyers-are reported to be 
seeking stock. 





SYSTEM FOR SCIENTIFIC TIMBER CRUISING. 


T. H. French, of Tacoma, Wash., has on the press a 
new book containing a system of cruising timber, to 
be known as ‘‘The Scientific Timber Cruiser.’’ In .it 
he claims to give a method by which anyone who is at 
all conversant with figures can tell, after a few 
moments’ perusal, how many feet of lumber any tree, 
an acre or any tract of timber will produce. He be- 
lieves that ordinary timber cruising is largely guess- 
work which the use of his system will overcome. The 
book also contains other things of value to timbermen. 
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PACIFIC FIR COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR TIMBERS 


LUMBER, CAR STOCK, CEDAR PIL- 
ING and RAILROAD TIES, SHINGLES 
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MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Lyman, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Maple Valley, Wash., onC. & P.S, 
Birdsview, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Tenino, Wash,, on N. P. Ry. 
Chewelah, Wash.,onG.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash., on N. P. Ry. 




















The Herron Company 


1434 McCormick Building, CHICAGO 
Telephone Harrison 5343 


1016-17 Alaska Building, SEATTLE 


FIR LUMBER 


Car Stock and Railroad Material 
Boat Stock 
Long Timbers, Structural Timbers 








Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. Shipments Prompt. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


Mills at General Offices, 612 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BELLEVUE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 








ELDER LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 
Originators of the famous 


EDISON BRAND 
5-2—16” XXXXX upright clears. 
SPECIALISTS IN 
WESTERN HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE 
FINISH AND COMMON CEDARS. 
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CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 


White Building. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
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The End of all shingle trouble is at 


hand for you, if you send your orders to 


R. J. Menz Lumber Company, S477.= 
Highest Award Pacific Coast Lumber and. Shingles. 








A.Y.P.Exposition —_ Profit Sharing—Deed Protected—Timber Gold Bonds. 
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~ 
IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
They used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


when the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or 
® vertical grain stiles and rails and beautifully 
figured panels and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir 
and Cedar Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Col- 
umns—in fact, pretty much everything a 
yard carries in stock. 


The WHEELER, OSGOOD CO. 


« TACOMA, WASH. 


‘New York and New England Representatives, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W.C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
\Spokane Representative H. 8. OSGOOD, Spokane, Wash. 
.’ 








We've Got an Eye Out for Your Business 


The Eyeimeans good service, 
good_stock and right prices, 


It’s the Eye of Satisfaction—don’t you see it? 
Tacoma, 





Manufacturers ané Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, MILL AND TRANSIT SHINGLES. 


Write or Wire us for Quotations. 








MINERAL LAKE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


Car and Construction Material 


Try a car of our Shop Lumber. 
You will want more. 








GENERAL OFFICES - TACOMA, WASH. 
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Offices 
408 SAVAGE-SCOFIELD BLDG. Tacoma, WaAsH 
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‘g We Are Car and Cargo Shippers of -) 


Long and Large Timbers 
SPARS 
Pacific National Lumber Co. 


General Offices 














\Gne at ASHFORD, WASH. TACOMA, WASH. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Advance in Yellow Pine Millrun Stock—Eastern Rail- 
roads Disposed to Buy—Cypress in Good Shape— 
Hardwoods Firm. 

New Or.EANS, La., July 26.—Coincident with the semi- 
annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Chicago it was announced that an advance of 
$1 a thousand feet had been recorded on the better grades 
of millrun stock. The yellow pine market has an op- 
timistic tone, although the demand is not all that could 
be desired. While it is admitted that there is an over- 
stock at the mills, manufacturers insist that conditions 
ar far from abnormal. Some of the eastern railroads 
are disposed to buy and are making inquiries accordingly. 
This week an inquiry for car stock, approximating 3,000,- 
000 feet, was received from a transportation company. 
The inquiry was duplicated from this point to twenty- 
five manufacturers in contiguous territory. One manu- 
facturer replied that he could fill the bill, and gave his 
prices, and the remaining twenty-four operators de- 
clared they were not in position to bid for the business. 
No reason was given as to reluctance to offer quotations. 
Yellow pine exporters say business is at a low ebb. 
South American interest in the market is woefully dull. 
Shipments from Gulf ports, as a rule, cover long time 
orders. Summer apathy, of course, accounts in part 
for this condition, although the situation is declared 
to be abnormal for the season. 

Cypress manufacturers find that the mixed car trade 
continues good, with orders in almost every instance 
specifying immediate shipments. This keeps the mills 
busy arranging and assorting stock, and the off season 
is being utilized to advantage. There is a good move- 
ment in cross ties to the West, and shingle and lath 
buying is more spirited. General lumber stock for fac- 
tory work is having a run, though consumers are not 
buying any more than they actually need. 

Stave exporters complain of difficulty in securing 
stock. Shipments are being made from supplies that 
have been husbanded. Hardwoods are firm, with the 
demand leaning to No. 1 common and better. Mill 
stocks are down to the barest minimum. 

Attorney General Walter Guion has declined to join 
with the Tensas Basin Levee Board in litigation for the 
recovery of 900,000 acres of hardwood land sold in 1898 
to the Tensas Delta Land Company, Limited, and.in a 
letter to M. C. Thompson, attorney for the levee board, 
says in part: 

If I could bring myself to believe that there is any duty 
resting upon me in respect to bringing this suit I would 
unhesitatingly join you. As attorney general I would not 
have the right to participate. I am given the power to ap- 
pear only for the state and for certain officers of the state 
government. The policy of the state has been to permit 
levee boards to employ their own attorneys. 

In the suit which I brought for the state against the 
land company I attempted to have the court recognize that 
the state was the proper and only real plaintiff and party 
in interest, but the district court and the supreme court 
declared that the state had no right to bring that suit for 
want of interest, and that it could only be brought, if at 
all, by the levee board. My duty in connection with the 
investigation of the alleged fraudulent deal ended when the 
supreme court gave its opinion. 

William J. Callon, well known lumber exporter, who, 
with his family, is in Ireland, is expected home soon. 

Representative Joseph E. Ransdell has opened his 
campaign for reélection. He is opposed by J. E. Clayton 
and T. H. McGregor, whose favorite theme is Mr. Rans- 
dell’s attitude on the lumber tariff. Mr. Ransdell, in a 
speech at Homer, said: 

I voted for a duty on lumber in order to prevent dis- 
crimination against a great southern product. high duty 
was being imposed on everything that the South had to 
buy, and it was but fair to have a like duty on what the 
South has to sell. The duty on lumber produces $2,000,000 
a year. If lumber were free, this sum would have to come 
from some other source. I did the very best possible to 
protect yellow pine, one of Louisiana’s greatest products. 

It is likely that Jackson, Miss., will adopt the creo- 
soted wood block for street paving, for which $250,000 
has been set aside. A councilmanic committee, after a 
visit to Gulfport, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., is favorably 
impressed with the wood block. 

An auto logging wagon run by gasoline—that is the 
achievement of the Grant Land & Lumber Company, at 
Selma, where E. E. Fitzgerald, manager of the company’s 
yellow pine mills, has invented a device brand new to 
the trade. His auto logging wagon, now under con- 
struction in the machine shops of the company, will be 
entirely of iron and steel, except the two front steering 
wheels, which have heavy oak spokes and felloes. The 
completed device weighs three tons, and will cost $10,- 
000. It is intended primarily for heavy and rapid work. 

By the employment of a timber estimator in St. Lan- 
dry parish, the banner hardwood section of Louisiana, at 
a cost of $1,100, the assessor has added to his tax rolls 
stumpage with a valuation in excess of $1,000,000, mean- 
ing an additional revenue of $9,000 to the parish and 
$5,000 to the state, besides the school and other special 
taxes. This report is made to the state board of tax 
equalization, in session at Baton Rouge, which last year 
requested police juries in all timber parishes to engage 
the services of timber estimators. 

Frank G. Otis, of the Otis Manufacturing Company, 
of New Orleans, is at Belize, B. H., to arrange for ship- 
ping to his factory 3,000,000 feet of high grade ma- 
hogany timber, constituting his first purchase in that 
colony. The first instalment of 300,000 feet will be 
shipped August 1 from Punta Gorda. The mahogany 
will be handled at the new Valence street wharf. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Demand Seasonably Good—Jobbers Taking on Stock in 
Expectation of Brisk Business—Principal Call Origi- 
nates with Retailers. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., July 25.—The fact that no com- 
plaints are being registered by the manufacturers of 
yellow pine is accepted as an indication that business 
is satisfactory and that the present demand is all that 
could be expected. Sales agents say that orders are 
coming in briskly for assorted stocks as is usual at this 
season of the year. Jobbers in the western cities, who 
expected a general revival of the retail business as soon 
as the fall crops begin reaching the market, are taking 
on more stuff than they have in the last eight months. 
Fall business, according to sales agents, has not fairly 
started. 

Although there has been a strengthened demand for 
many grades, the advance in prices has not kept pace 
with it. Some of the mills claim that the market gen- 
erally is fully $1 higher today that it was sixty days 
ago, but it is believed that it will advance more rapidly 
in the next few weeks. A scarcity of cars will be felt 
within a month and shipments naturally will be cur- 
tailed to a large extent. Millmen already are appealing 
to the heads of the traffic departments of the lines oper- 
ating in the yellow pine belt asking that every effort be 
made to furnish cars as rapidly as they are required, 
but past experience has taught those operating at one 
line points not to count on promises made during the 
busy fall season. 

The principal call is originating with the retailers. 
Yard stocks aré needed and the result is that the job- 
bers are stocking up. Many of the mills report a good 
demand from the railroads. It is hard to estimate how 
much lumber the roads are taking, but ‘the sales agent of 
one of the biggest mills in this section said a few days 
ago that his company was getting more orders for car 
material than it has been in many months. 

Demand for export grades also is improving. Although 
there has been very little doing in exports by the mills 
in this section for several months the revival predicted 
for August 1 is beginning to make itself felt. Mobile 
and Port Arthur exporters have been placing orders for 
heavy timbers and it is expected that the export demand 
from this time on will continue to improve. 

No. 2 stocks are beginning to come in for more notice 
due, perhaps, to the increase in both demand and prices 
of the better grades. As a considerable quantity of No. 
2 grades is being held by the mills adjacent Lake Charles 
and Orange the call for this character of goods is wel- 
comed. 

Rains of the last two weeks have interfered to some 
extent with millwork, but have proven very beneficial 
to the loggers, particularly in the cypress district. It 
is not thought that any of the crops in Louisiana or 
east Texas have been injured to any material extent by 
the abnormal rainfall. 

Preparations are being made for the building of a 
lumber plant at Fulton, by the J. C. Stuot Lumber 
Company, of Lake Charles. Floyd D. Stuot will be 
manager. 

The J. L. Logan Lumber Company, which is sit- 
uated between Mansfield and Pelica, has announced its 
intention of building a standard gage tram road from 
Pelican into the pine hills seven miles north. This 
will give the company fifteen miles of track and make 
it possible to supply the mills with logs for a number 
of years without extending its lines. 

The plant of the Hardwood Manufacturing Company, 
of Monroe, closed this week for an indefinite time. 
The order to cease operations came from the headquarters 
of: the company at Louisville. 

Saw mills in southwestern Louisiana are much inter- 
ested in the tapline proposition. A great many of the 
large companies have been getting divisions for many 
years and if the law on this question as it is being 
interpreted by some is accepted by all, the tap line will 
resolve soon itself into the ordinary logging road. 

President W. P. Weber, of the Powell Lumber Com 
pany, left this week for the Pacific coast where he will 
spend the remainder of the summer. Mr. Weber was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Weber and their daughter Helen. 

8S. T. Woodring, 6f the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber 
Company, has resigned his office as president of the 
Lake Charles Board of Trade. Colonel Woodring found 
that he had so many other duties to perform that he 
could not give the work the attention it demanded. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Company, arrived from Shreveport this week and spent 
several days in Lake Charles prior to going to Kinder, 
where his large plant is in course of erection. 

Bowman Marshall, woods foreman for the Gulf Lum- 
ber Company, of tullerton, who resigned his position to 
accept a similar one with a North Carolina mill, was 
tendered a banquet by his employees before his departure. 
He was presented with a handsome gold watch. 





EASTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 

FRANKLINTON, LA., July 23.—J. E. Sturdivant has re- 
turned from a trip to the Coast. He reports orders scarce 
and prices unsatisfactory. 

F. W. Fateree, of the Ozone Lumber Company, of Rio, 
is in this city today attending the tax sale of land. 

W. W. Tolar reports an accident at his Clifton mill 
yesterday. The large saw was broken and other damage 
done. 

The sale by W. C. Lonergan, receiver for the Yellow 
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Pine Company, advertised to take place today, was en- 
joined by Carl George, who claims that the most im- 
portant asset of the Yellow Pine Company was the 
leases with Babington Bros. and the Franklinton Lumber 
Company, which were not scheduled among the advertised 
property. 

Arnold Stevenson & Co., a new concern, have about 
completed their mill, near Folsom, and will start it July 
27. 

J. H. Menge and other creditors of W. T. Aoford have 
asked the court to declare him bankrupt, setting forth 
in their petition that the mill was transferred for the 
purpose of defrauding the creditors. 

The Cassibry mill, near Tylertown, Miss., was destroyed 
by fire yesterday. The loss is $6,000 with no insurance. 
The owners will rebuild at once. 

Citizens of Franklinton are becoming incensed over the 
attitude of the New Orleans Great Northern railroad in 
not providing station facilities, and some of them refuse 
to pay the railroad tax. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Freight Rates Advancing—United Kingdom Trade 
Conditions—Influences of Germany’s Labor Troubles 
on Continental Buying. 


GuLFPortT, Miss., July 25.—Basie values for sawn 
stocks remain practically as heretofore. In some in- 
stances of requirements for prompt delivery or for stock 
of very large average, delivered prices have, of course, 
differed materially from basic values. Ordinarily, the 
supply of available stocks apparently is verging upon 
inadequacy. Arrivals of small timbers are, in quantity, 
fair te good, but almost the entire quantity is allotted 
before reaching the port, making sight stock worth a 
fraction more than what is offered for it at other ports. 
Advancing freights, the old time enemy of shippers’ 
profits, is again making its appearance felt and, under its 
pressure, the shipper is barely able to realize the dif- 
ference which, with lower timber values than those of 
thiry to forty-five days ago, could be counted on as a 
protection against emergency expenses. 

Stock of large average is in much better demand, that 
for 35 and up ecubie average being in larger volume. 
For reasonably prompt delivery, sawn is quoted at from 
about 22% to 24 cents 40-foot basis. Foreign demand 
is dull and inquiries specify only the most desirable 
grades and lengths, with offers submitted too close to 
permit even the most optimistic shipper to accept the 
business with any measure of confidence in profits. Trade 
with the United Kingdom can not be said to hold out 
promise of an early resumption. However, the same re- 
ports show decrease in quantity of good available wood 
at different United Kingdom timber ports, which, with 
a fair inerease in demand for shipbuilding timbers, 
should do much toward establishing timber sales on a 
basis of firmer values. 

Trade with the continental ports appears to be at a 
disadvantage and only a small quantity of business is 
recorded as closed, with some close offers under shipper’s 

onsideration and a moderate quantity of stock to be 
moved. Germany’s labor troubles have made some im- 
pression on the pitch pine trade with that country and 
ave to some extent affected demand in those continental 
ports which are more or less affiliated in business with 
lose of Germany. Taken as a whole, very little is ex- 
ected from continental buyers for some time and very 

w of those interested in business in that section appear 
villing to predict a date for business revival. Shipments 
‘ontinue to go forward, from time to time, from various 

f the Gulf ports to many on the German seaboard, but 
he major portion of these are consigned to concerns that 
ave their own purchasing offices here, and such business 
an hardly be accepted as a basis for gaging pitch pine 
uditions on the other side. ; 

The entire shipments of the week went forward in 

ritish and American bottoms and comprised lumber and 
poles. One feature shipment was made from Pascagoula 

. board the American schooner Griffin bound for Sagua 
i Grande, Cuba, with 257,000 feet lumber and a port- 
able saw mill, weighing forty-eight tons, valued at about 
“3,000, Total shipments from Pascagoula were 776,000 
‘eet of lumber, in two shipments, valued at $17,239. 
‘otal shipments from Gulfport were 4,298,000 feet of 
iuinber valued at $99,608 and 360 poles, $2,300. 

Inquiry from different of the Mediterranean ports is 
more brisk with the approach of the fall season. Re- 
quests for prices and terms are on the increase from 
Spanish ports, and the probability is that there will be 

larger quantity of business transacted with this section 
in the near future than at any other time during the 
past. Several new contracts have been closed, covering 
the shipment of stock in merchantable, square edge, 
sound and heartface, to Spanish and Portuguese ports at 
“ figure which will hardly reimburse the shipper for his 
outlay, but is expected to form the basis for better 
values in the near future. Genoa prime, 1 to 5 inches 
by 9 and up is quoted, delivered at port of loading, at 
trom $17 to $18 a thousand feet. 

: Although but few inquiries are being received from 
a Plata and the other South American ports and but 
few transactions closed, indications are for a revival of 
the trade at a near date. Usual schedules range in price 
from $15 to $16 a thousand feet delivered. Rio deals 
are apparently unchanged in value, having been rather 
pei’ for some time, offering at from $18 to $19 a thou- 
West Indies. 


; Orders are scarce, though inquiry continues in good 
ae and may form the basis for new transactions 
efore the close of the season. Shippers, however, are 
not in position to make offers c. i. f. at a low figure in 
view of the increase in freight rates, which have a well 


established upward tendency and will reach a still higher 
point before the beginning of winter months. Prices are 
a little easier. All of the islands of this group have 
made gains in the pitch pine trade over the business done 
during previous years, the largest single gain being made 
by the island of Porto Rico. The usual Cuban schedules 
are quoted at from $13 to $15 a thousand feet, delivered 
at port of loading. Second class Cuban stock may be 
had without extensive shopping at from $8 to $10 a 
thousand feet. 


—e——eeerrner* 


FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


Cheaper to Move Shed Stock at Sacrifice Than 
Increase Shed Room—Heavy Rains Interfere with 
Logging Operations, 

MonTGOMERY, ALA., July 25.—The Alabama shed stock 
market continues dull. Some material is being offered but 
the demand is off. A few mills, it is reported, are mak- 
ing sacrifices in order to move their material in prefer- 
ence to increasing shed room. They argue that they 
can much better afford to cut the price on a few car- 
loads of lumber than go to the expense of building sheds, 
especially when they feel that their present shed facili- 
ties will be more than adequate for future use. The 
strongest symptom in the Alabama market is the optim- 
ism exhibited by the majority of yellow pine manu- 
facturers. 

One by four No. 1 common flooring is about the 
strongest item on the list. ‘‘C’’ rift, in both widths, 
which has been very scarce for several months, can 
be found in single carlots at most mills. Four-inch, No. 
2, common flooring and ‘‘B’’ fiat also are accumulating 
to some extent. The Alabama market, however, is still 
noticeably strong on all rift grades. 

Heavy continued rains throughout this section make 
logging difficult and expensive and, on this account, 
timber still brings fair prices. Car material is higher 
in price and harder to find than usual at this season 
of the year. 

The car material market is still slow. A few orders 
are being placed with the Alabama mills but only for 
small amounts and as a rule not at remunerative prices. 
The export market, considering the condition of the 
interior trade, has kept up well. 

George D. Adams, of the National Lumber Company, 
says that business is much better. He mentions No. 1 
4-inch flooring as the best mover, with not much of this 
item offered. He reports that locally there is a lot of 
business in view. His concern does a large business with 
contractors and retail yards. Shingles are scarce. “ 

The Fidelity Lumber Company, which began business 
in Montgomery a few months ago, has opened a branch 
office at Birmingham, 1512 Empire building, with John 
S. Marks, jr., in charge. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Week One of Unusual Activity in Exports of Lumber 
and Timber—Operators Have Great Confidence in 
the Future. 

MosiLE, ALA., July 25.—There has been very little 
change in the conditions of the lumber and timber mar- 
kets at this port during the last week. The week has 
been one of unusual activity in the exports of lumber and 
timber, and from the aggregate of the outward move- 
ment one would think that shippers had made it a kind 
of cleaning up week for the season. The exports of lum- 
ber and timber during the last week were larger than for 
any previous week during the last quarter, and the 
aggregate of the outward movement for the week was 
11,728,811 superficial feet. The exports of timber 
and lumber were almost evenly divided, there being 
but one small shipment of 15,000 cubic feet of hewn 
timber. 

Exports amounted to 5,992,013 superficial feet of lum- 
ber and 5,556,798 superficial feet of sawn timber. Com- 
pared with the previous week the record shows an in- 
crease for this week of 6,200,000 feet in the outward 
movement. Besides making a record for a week‘s ship- 
ments, Saturday will go down in the history of the trade 
as one of the biggest day’s in lumber and timber ex- 
ports ever recorded at this port. There were cleared on 
that day vessels in whose holds were stowed 1,865,000 
superficial feet of lumber, 3,465,276 superficial feet of 
sawn timber and 180,000 superficial feet of hewn timber, 
making a total of 5,510,276 feet for a single day— 
greater than the record for the entire week previous, 
which was only 5,502,314 superficial feet. 

In addition to this very considerable quantity of 
yellow pine exported there went forward during the last 
week 14,554 cubic feet of poplar logs, 5,318 cubic feet of 
hickory logs, 39,104 cubie feet of oak lumber, 11,526 
cubic feet of ash logs and 5,430 oak staves. This of 
itseif is one of the largest export movements of hard- 
woods for many months. 

While there has been a great outward movement of 
lumber and timber during the last week, that feature 
appears to be the only one in the market worth re- 
cording. There has been no change noted in prices of 
lumber during the week, nor has there been noted any 
improvement in buying on the part of the railroads for 
structural work, nor on the part of the car companies 
for car material. Notwithstanding this fact, the mills 
appear to be imbued with the idea that conditions will 
improve greatly within the next sixty days, by which 
time the old season will have been wound up and the new 
season practically a month old. This is, always a dull 
season and appears to be devoted to cleaning up old 
orders and accounts in order to start the new season 
with a clean slate. The mills are holding off to some 
extent, and this is evidenced by the fact stated by buy- 
ers that it is harder to make purchases at the mills than 
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. Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


H. 0. SEIFFERT CO. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, 
3 Mills at Everett and Monrce, Wash. 
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OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet’. Seventh 

edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER CO. 


Oregon Fir 


HIGH GRADES. 
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Rough or Dressed. 


G. W. Gates & Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Branch Sales Office, 201 Scott Bullding, SALT LAKE, UTAH. 
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Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co. 


314-15 Lumberman’s Building, 
PORTLAND, - ~ OREGON. 
MILLS: 


BLACK ROCK, ORE. MYRTLE CREEK, ORE. 
' SHINGLE MILL, ° ° KALAMA, WASH. aie 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & co. } 


E.H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
60S Lumberman Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
“I. .70<o10c—“o10c—s1c 


Telecode 





TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED [interman Tolecode, 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, 


icago, Ill. 





it was a few weeks ago. Many of the concessions have 
been withdrawn and while prices have not changed any 
in the last week, there appears to be a decided stiffening. 

The general opinion concerning the Cuban trade for 
the last week seems to be that it is good so far as the 
demand goes, but the prices for Cuban schedules are way 
down and it is the belief that Cuban buyers are taking 
advantage of this fact to stock up, though it is reported 
that the yards over there are well stocked up already. 
The outward movement to Cuba during the last week was 
larger than for many former weeks, exceeding 2,000,000 
feet. Two sailing cargoes cleared for Jamaican ports 
which aggregated about 400,000 feet. Business with 
the West Indies, so far as the outward movement goes, 
keeps up wonderfully well, and as one shipper put it, 
there is a world of stuff to go forward to the various 
ports. This volume of business, however, does not indi- 
cate any great prosperity for the shippers or the millmen 
either, for there is very little if any margin of profit 
in the business for them at prevailing prices. 

The South American trade continues flat. Ths out- 
ward movement is confined almost exclusively to the fill- 
ing of old contracts, which were secured during the 
period of activity in this trade. 

The sawn timber market at this port shows no change 
from ta. conditions reported a week ago, no further in- 
quiries being reported from the other side and the price 
remaining at 22 to 22% cents, though there have been 
sales of small lots of small timber at even lower prices. 
There was but one small shipment of hewn timber. Hewn 
seems to be harder to get and less of it goes forward 
than formerly. Hewn timber of good quality and sizes 
is always in good demand and will bring good prices. 
The same may be said of sawn timber. Shippers of sawn 
timber continue to look for an improvement of marked 
proportions from the other side within sixty days. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


Heavy Demand for Sawn Timber and Lumber—Trade 
Not Disturbed, as Cargoes Had Been Sold Prior to 
Slump. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., July 27.—Notwithstanding the heavy 
shipment of sawn timber and lumber during the last 
week which, added to that of the last three weeks, prob- 
ably makes a record breaking month for exportation of 
the product from this port, the market remains prac- 
tically at a standstill. Shippers report that cargoes sent 
out had been sold prior to the slump in the market, and 
others that the cargoes were sold practically at no profit. 

Locally the market is down to a 2214-cent basis, the 
lowest it has been in many months on sawn timber. The 
only demand has been to supply the ships in port with 
timber what they lacked in filling out cargoes. Mills 
eutting for export, with but few exceptions, will turn 
their product into the interior market, unless the foreign 
markets revive within a very short period, for the class 
of timber being cut does not pay when the interior trade 
is more profitable. 

A ray of hope is observed in the report that the South 
American market is showing some signs of life. This is 
the principal market for lumber, and withva demand for 
lumber, sawn timber will be curtailed to such an extent 
that the foreign markets will be forced to advance the 
price, unless the recent heavy shipments from Pensacola 
and other Gulf ports have overstocked the markets. 

The interior market holds firm, and mills which are in 
that trade report that prices are fair, with an increasing 
demand even at this season of the year. Stocks at all 
the mills are not large, and with orders ahead sufficient 
to keep the mills running for several weeks the manu- 


facturers believe they are in good shape for some time. - 





THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 











General Strengthening of Prices Throughout the List— 
Bright Building Outlook—Three Questions Asked 
and Answered. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 26.—The principal feature of 
the market this month has been a general strengthen- 
ing of prices all along the line, superinduced by encour- 
aging fundamental business conditions and also to 
some extent by the hopeful tone of conditions reflected 
py the yellow piners’ meeting at Chicago, which 
showed conclusively that trade is improving and that 
the fears expressed and inwardly felt by some of the 
lumbermen were unwarranted. Another thing that 
has acted favorably upon the local market is the bright 
building outlook in St. Louis, as well as the whole 
of the southwestern territory served largely from this 
gateway. 

St. Louis is doing its share of building this hot 
weather. Several large projects are planned. Condi- 
tions in the country never looked brighter, thanks to 
splendid crop conditions. C. P. Taft is spending $500,- 
000 in improving Portland, Tex.; a $2,000,000 oil lease 
has been negotiated at Tulsa, Okla.; Birmingham, Ala., 
will have a $1,000,000 hotel; Oklahoma City boasts of 
eurrent construction worth $15,000,000; the Swift in- 
terests are investing $500,000 near New Orleans; Den- 
ver will have a $3,000,000 mail order house. These are 
only fragments culled from the building news, and 
indicate the way the wind of prosperity is blowing. 

This is vacation time, and many St. Louis lumbermen 
are out of the city. Business is moving along steadily. 
Inquiries are coming in from all sources. One of the 
most significant features of the market is that many 
of the buyers who placed orders at ridiculously low 
prices have discovered that much of this low priced 








business was taken by agents who can not deliver the 
goods. Buyérs are canceling these orders and placing 
them afresh with responsible dealers at current mar- 
ket prices, which have advanced considerably. Within 
a week prices have shot up from 50 cents to $1, and 
there seems to be a well defined movement on the part 
of the big retailers and many of the small ones to get 
under cover of the present prices. 

One of the big producing companies this week sent 
out a letter to each of its branch offices and traveling 
salesmen asking the three following questions: 

Are retail stocks above or below normal? 

When will the larger buyers begin placing orders in 
quantity for fall stock? 

When will the small retailers be in the market? 

From a concensus of opinion in St. Louis the answers 
to these queries would seem to be as foliows: 

Retail stocks are about normal, 

The big retailers show by the volume and the tone of their 
inquiry that they will buy in August. 

The small retailers started to buy early in the spring 
when the price plums were hanging low, but they got cold 
feet at even those prices and, waiting for prices to go still 
lower, did not finish their buying. Consequently they are 
going into fall with lighter stocks than usual. 

Robert J. Fine has returned to this city. The call 
of St. Louis was so strong taht he has resigned his 
position wtih the Switzer Lumber Company, at Shreve- 
port, and embarked in the hardwood and yellow pine 
business for himself in this city. The boys are all 
glad to see Bobby back. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company, according to George 
Houston, has advanced its prices $1 a thousand on all 
items on the left side of the list and 59 cents on all 
items on the right side of the list. Mr. Houston states 
that inquiries coming in indicate a good volume of 
trade for August. 

George Hogg, president of the Hogg, Harris Lumber 
Company, and family are at Ottawa Beach, Mich. 

F. L. Roope, of the Frank J. Shields Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Nova Scotia to spend his vacation. 

Another lumberman who has gone a long way to 
recuperate from a hard season’s work is Henry Wagon, 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. Mr. Wagon 
has gone to England for several weeks. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
left Saturday night for Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
will spend several weeks with his family. 

C. G. Schilling, sales manager for the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, says that business is showing con- 
siderable improvement, both in volume of business and 
in price tone. 

B. L. Van Cleave says his company is doing more 
business this month than it did last July. Prices are 
up a little this week. 

E. L. Page, who has had charge of the hardwood 
department of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, has 
resigned his position and gone over to the American 
Forestry Company as St. Louis sales manager. 

C. M. MeDaris, of the Consolidated Saw Mills Com- 
pany, with Mrs. MecDaris and their little daughters, 
are enjoying a vacation trip in upper Canada. 

The C. J. Harris Lumber Company considerably in: 
creased its resources recently by adding to its list of 
line yards the Ferguson (Mo.) yard of the Mound City 
Lumber Company. 

J. W. Ferguson, head of the Sabine Lumber Com- 
pany, has moved to St. Louis with his family. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT: 


Increases in Yellow Pine Prices—Mills Decline Orders 
for Immediate Shipment—Improvement Noted in 
Yard Stock Trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—With fall business begin- 
ning to arrive and a sustained advance of 25 cents to $1 
in yellow pine, the lumber dealers are beginning to cheer 
up. The general situation has improved decidedly in 
the last week. 

Yellow pine dimension, for some time the weakest item 
in the market, is showing marked strength. Some of the 
mills are declining orders for immediate shipment, «nd 
this is having a further tendency to advance prices, a8 
many of the orders are for immediate use, due to low 
yard stocks. The uplift in yellow pine is stimulating 
prices in other lines. 

Walter Robinson, general sales agent for the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, says yard stock trade 1as 
picked up materially in the last ten days. Prices have 
strengthened on an average of $1. Buying has been 
stimulated by the advance, as is usually the case. 

W. W. Warren, general manager for the Louisiana 
Long Leaf Lumber Company, of Fisher, La., was a recent 
visitor. Another guest from the South was J. A. Cleaton, 
of Rushton, La. 

W. C. Bowman, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Coi!- 
pany, has gone to Denver, Colo., on a vacation. 

W. F. Nelson, sales manager for the Norton Lumber 
Company, was in the South for ten days recently on busi- 
ness. 

T. P. Noble, of Republic City, Neb., and W. D. McKey; 
of Kiowa, Kan., were in this city recently. 

William M. Beebe, manager of the yellow pine depait- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., last week. 

C. H. Chatten, of the C. H. Chatten Lumber Company, 
returned today from a visit of one month to the com- 
pany’s mill at Union Mills, Wash. 

W. A. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Com- 
pany, is touring Colorado in a motor car. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 
Beaumont, Tex., July 25.—Notwithstanding that the 
midsummer season is on a good business is being done, 
with excellent prospects for a heavy fall and winter 
trade. The brilliant prospects for agricultural prosperity 
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have revived interest in business circles. Building locally 
and all through this territory continues on a large scale. 

Construction work is doing a great deal to keep the 
lumber trade alive. It is believed that the demand 
from the railroads will be heavy this fall. A better 
demand for export stock is reported. Mexico continues 
to buy Texas and Louisiana pine. Inquiries are more 
numerous. 

Among recent visitors were Dr. J. D. Butler of the 
Alexander-Gilmer Lumber Company, of Remlig; T. J. 
Williams, a prominent lumberman of this state. L. F. 
Haslam and G. I. Austin, with the Pickering Lumber 
Company, at Pickering; M. J. Ragley, a lumberman of 
Elizabeth, La. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


FROM THE GEORGIAN CAPITAL. 














Fair Business by Retailers in Dressed Stock—Country 
Trade Expected to Open Early—Farming Element 
More Prosperous Than Ever. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 27.—So far as demand and values 
are coneerned, the last week has developed little or 
no change in Atlanta’s lumber market. The retailers 
have done a fair midsummer business in dressed stock. 
With respeet to heavy dimensions, inquiries from the 
middle West and the East have been coming in, but 
there is not much actual selling in this connection. 

Some cf the yardmen in smaller towns are begin- 
ning to replete their stocks. This sort of activity is 
expected to increase. The country trade last season 
was unusually late in opening up. It is believed that 
this season it will begin much earlier. Certainly the 
farming element in Georgia has seldom if ever before 
been so prosperous or so progressive. Intensive farm- 
ing and the doctrine of improved facilities have within 
the last five or ten years taken a remarkably strong 
hold upon the rank and file of Georgia farmers. They 
are building better barns, better dairy plants and 
better homes than ever before. This has had its 
direet effect upon the lumber trade, as was seen from 
last year’s results. 

The cotton crop, to be sure, is far below normal in 
size, but the corn crop is perhaps the best ever gar- 
nered in this section. In addition to this, the agri- 
cultural interests of Georgia are less dependent on 
cotton. Wheat is planted to a really appreciable ex- 
tent, and dairying is coming into wide favor. These 
facts are worth noting because the lumbermen of this 
territory have awakened to the importance of the 
country trade, which is becoming of greater conse- 
quence with the passing of every year. 

The Georgia legislature, now in session, is consider- 
ing a measure to buy for the state several thousand 
acres of magnificent forest growth in the midst of 
which is the celebrated Tallulah falls. It is planned 
to make this traet a permanent state preserve or park 

ud probably to establish in this same connection a 
tute forestry school and experiment station. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS, 


Planing Mill and Sheds Rebuilt—Improvements in 
Lumber District—To Move Into New Office Build- 
ing, 
isALTIMORE, Mp., July 27.—The planing mill and sheds 
the Rowland Manufacturing Company, at Port De- 

t, Ceeil county, on the Susquehanna river, have been 
rebuilt, The company will be in a position shortly to 
ine the furnishing of mill products and lumber 
rally. The old mill and sheds were swept away last 
uter by the iee, which did much other damage. 
Various improvements are being made or have been 
upleted in the lumber district of Baltimore during 
last few weeks. Among these is the erection of twin 

‘ry sheds on South Eden street, at the western end 

he Caroline street dock, by Otto Duker & Co. The 
has various other lumber depots in that vicinity, 
this latest addition to its facilities will better enable 

) take care of its rapidly increasing business. The 

s are about 70 by 120 feet and are completely en- 
cd, thus permitting stocks to be kept out of the 
“ither and perfectly dry at all times. The firm is 
izaged in the manufacture of building supplies, and is 

‘tcasively interested in construction work throughout 

‘se city and elsewhere. It keeps on hand a large stock 

Junber of all kinds and enjoys an excellent reputation. 
‘iam D, Gill & Son, on Philpot street, have made 

‘ious additions of late to their equipment, and work 

®n ihe dock also is going on whenever feasible. This 

"provement will be completed shortly and will give 
‘© firm facilities second to none in the city. The recent 


ot 


additions to the equipmeht include a steam derrick on ‘ 


\ucks, which can be run all over the yard and also can 
_ used to shunt railroad ears. The derrick weighs fif- 
‘een tons, and will pick up a lot of thick lumber with the 
steatest ease. To facilitate its work four parallel tracks, 
connected with curves, have been laid in the yard, so that 
‘ 1S possible to run the derrick down to the end of the 
ae and load or unload lumber from vessels or scows. 
ne tracks are of standard gage, 85-pound steel, laid 
in the most thorough manner, so that they can also be 
used to bring railroad cars into the yard. On the dock 
ure several powerful standing derricks for piling and 
pg purposes, and in addition, it is the intention of the 
irm to have built a steam scow about 70 by 120 feet, to 


I ; 
rr to transfer lumber between points along the 


The 


dia one Eisenhauer-MacLea Company, on Central and Can- 


enues, is about to move into its new 2-story brick 
| 


office building, which has been erected on the west side 
of Central avenue, just across from the old building, 
destroyed by fire last February. The interior on the 
lower floor is finished in polished ash. In each of the 
two rooms on the first floor there is a fireplace heater, 
with handsome mantel of fancy brick and hardwoods. A 
vault built into the wall will afford ample room for the 
books and valuable papers of the company. The com- 
pany’s purchase of the lot on the northwest corner of 
Canten and Central avenues from William D. Gill & Son 
has just been confirmed. This lot will give the company 
additional facilities. 

E. W. Knowles, a son of the late James W. Knowles, 
sr., has retired from the wholesale firm of James W. 
Knowles’ Sons, on South Caroline street. The business 
will be continued along the same lines and under the 
same name by James W. Knowles, jr., another son. 
The business was established in 1849 by J. W. Knowles, 
sr., who died at the age of 82 years several years ago. 

A number of Baltimore lumbermen spent last week at 
Atlantic City, N. J. On the boardwalk were to be seen 
L. H. Gwaltney, president of the American Lumber 
Company; Lewis Dill and Mr. Myers, of Lewis Dill & 
Co.; Henry C. Matthews, of Thomas Matthews & Son, 
and William H. Kukst, of C. H. Bruns & Co. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Mills Seek Yard Schedules—Dressed Stock Slow of 
Sale—July Active in Building Lines—Business Offer- 
ings Slow. 

JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., July 23.—Not much business is 
offering. Many of the mills seek yard schedules. Those 
offered contain a heavy percentage of 12-inch and over. 
Small cutting is hard to secure and the mills need this 
for their small and short logs. Dressed stock continues 
slow of sale. 

The crate mills so far have experienced a good year, 
as the peach crop in Georgia was heavy, taking a great 
many more carriers than was expected, so that there was 
difficulty in supplying the demand. 

W. P. Richardson & Co.,; successful bidders in the 
Clyde line terminal construction work, have taken out a 
building permit, showing the cost to be over $500,000, 
including piers, warehouses, office space ete. 

Building permits show that July, instead of being the 
dull month of the year, as is usual, will compare favor- 
ably with some of the heaviest construction months of the 
year. 

’ §. L. Chapman is in New York, where he will take 

charge of the office of the Cummer Lumber Company, 

temporaily relieving Walter Adams during the latter’s 
vacation. Mr. Chapman has many friends among the 
northern wholesalers who will be glad to meet him again. 

Some of the visiting lumbermen this week were Leo 
M. Parson, of Stearns & Culver Lumber Company, Bagdad; 
L. B. Edwards, Live Oak; C. W. Evens, Ashburn, Ga.; 
W. C. Knight, Crystal River; J. R. Fowler, Greenville; 
E. P. Rentz, Ocala; Charles Eddy, Quincy. . 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Operators Not Making Any Great Efforts Toward Ac- 
cumulation—Increase in the Showing for Exports— 
Notes of the Trade. 


NorFoL“kK, VA., July 23.—Stocks of kiln dried North 
Carolina pine have not increased to any appreciable 
extent the last week or two and no great effort is being 
made by operators to make and pile lumber. Many mills 
are shut down for overhauling. Several small mills will 
remain shut down until prices are better. 

Exports of forest products for the first six months of 
this year show an increase over that of 1909. There is 
a fair amount of business in hand for future delivery, 
but the export trade, like other lines, is quiet. 

Horton Corwin, jr., president of the Branning Manu- 
facturing Company, of Edenton, was in Norfolk this 
week. Mr. Corwin is an optimist who looks for a satis- 
factory outcome in the fall. 

E. A. Souder, of E. A. Souder & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
was in Norfolk for a day in connection with North Caro- 
lina pine matters. He contemplates an extended trip 
into the North Carolina pine mill section to place orders. 

C. R. Swain, of Swain, Allcock & Swain, New York, 
looked over the Norfolk market the last week. He placed 
several orders. 

Col. L. James, of the James Lumber Company, of 
Durham, N. C., in Norfolk lately, expressed himself as 
satisfied with business prospects. 

F. D. Taylor and Charles J. Stelk, of the Shaw Land 
& Timber Company, Ivor, Va., were recent visitors. They 
reported satisfactory conditions under the circumstances. 
The company is confining its operations largely to a par- 
ticularly good lot of gum, which it is manufacturing 
on orders taken at good prices. 





GOVERNMENT TO SELL CALIFORNIA TIMBER. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has 
offered for sale about 1,000,000,000 feet of timber in 
the Trinity national forest in northwestern California, 
for the purpose of developing that section of the state. 
The Humboldt & Eastern railway, organized to build a 
road from Eureka to the Sacramento valley crossing 
Trinity forest, informed the government that the con- 
struction of the road would depend largely upon the 
development of the national forest. As the result of an 
investigation the government has decided to sell all the 
timber that safely can be cut and removed on the north 
and east sides of Grouse creek and on Hay Fork of the 
Trinity river, comprising an area of 200,000 acres. Ten 
years will be allowed the purchaser for cutting and the 
minimum price will be $1.50 a thousand feet for timber 
taken during the first five years and $2 a thousand for 
the remainder. 


For Sale. 


300,000 feet 4-4” BOX POPLAR. 
500,000 feet 4-4” BOX CYPRESS. 








This lumber is dry, band sawn 
and good widths, and a fine lot 


Surry Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of North Carolina Pine, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








A large and choice stock of well 
manufactured and properly graded 


Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


We are thus able to give your orders 
prompt attention and ship you stock 
that will please your customers, 


Write us for quotations. 





Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 
We use the Telecode. WAUSAU, WIS. 











You Can 
Please Your 
Customer 


everytime if you order your 
stock of lumber from us. Let us send you an 
order of our 


Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood 


We do our own manufacturing and always have 
a good assortment. on hand, Inquiries given 
prompt attention, 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
| Chicago Office, 406 N. Y. Life Building. 
\ 


























White Cedar Products 
Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 


Write for Delivered Prices. Prompt Shipment 
ANDREW EMERSON, Dunham, Mich. 














Be CHICAGO “eG 


J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street $8 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sherman & Kimball, “cucaco, ‘u” 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD STOCK AND 
FACTORY LUMBER 
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( FoR PROMPT SHIPMENT > 
MIXED CARS 


White Pine 
and Hemlock 


Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 


CRATING AND BOX LUMBER 
in White Pine, Hemlock and Wisconsin Hardwoods 


Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 
\ Rice Lake, Wisconsin aif 




































Hemlock, Hardwoods 3 
and White Pine 


2x4" and wider No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff 
2x6” and wider Select Hemlock 
2’’ No. 3 Hemlock Boards 

No. 4 and No. 5 White Pine Boards 

2” Rock Elm Bridge Plank 
4” and wider No. 2 and No. 3 Com. Basswood 7 
Ash, Soft Maple, Soft Elm and Red Oak 1 in. mill run. | 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 


North Portage St. Stevens Point, Wis. } 






























To The Trade: 


1car 12-4 “B” and Better 

% car each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Common 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Common 

‘6 car 6” and wider, Thin “D’ and Better 
lcar each 4 and 6” “D" WP Bev. Siding 

3 cars 13’’ and wider No. 3 Boards 
15 cars 4” and wider 6’ and up, No. 4 Boards 
4o car each 1x8” "'D’’ and “C”’ Select 


Write for prices and copy of our Stock Sheet. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. Drummond, Wis. 























































Vas 


WODAN 








Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


00€ 














Marinette, i 2 Wisconsin. 
1—— 1 One 











MAKES LONG 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Shortage of Logs Causes Mills to Close—Lumbermen 
Not Worrying About Shortage—Extensive Sawmill 
Improvements—Business Notes. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 25.—Weather conditions have 
been more favorable during the last week. It is impos- 
sible to do any work in the woods, however, with the 
result that there is still a most pronounced shortage of 
logs. A number of outside mills in the Memphis terri- 
tory have been forced to close on this account and in 
South Memphis there have been several instances of 
forced suspension of operations because of lack of tim- 
ber. At least three mills in South Memphis are without 
logs and there are others in Memphis which may find 
it necessary to close if there is not a decided change 
soon for the better in logging conditions. 

The scarcity of logs has come at a somewhat oppor- 
tune time so far as lumbermen are concerned. A fair 
business is under way but there is no rush and, while 
there has been very little disposition to voluntarily cur- 
tail the output, there has been no effort to conceal the 
fact that business was not particularly good and that 
the opportunity to close down would not be overlooked. 

Tie Memphis Saw Mill Company has been closed for 
several days for repairs and improvements. The com- 
pany is installing an automatic trimmer, a Prescott 
edger, wood slasher, steam set works and a new system 
for carrying lumber from the plant to the yards. The 
capacity of the mill heretofore has been greater than 
the ability to carry the lumber away from the saw 
with the result that it has been impossible to operate 
the mill at its maximum capacity. 

The big band mill of the McLean Hardwood Lumber 
Company, in New South Memphis, also is temporarily 
closed for repairs. This plant during the spring and 
early summer operated on a fair schedule. 

George C. Russe, son of W. H. Russe, of Russe & 
Burgess, Incorporated, has left Memphis for Naples, 
Tex., where he has become associated with the K. & P. 
Lumber Company. Before accepting this position Mr. 
Russe was southern manager for the Long-Knight Lum- 
ber Company. R. H. Campbell, who has been with the 
Long-Knight Lumber Company for some time, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Russe. He will bring to the 
new position a rich fund of hardwood lumber experience. 

A. J. MeClausland, who for some time was manager 
of the Memphis business of the Kelly Lumber Company, 
which recently failed, has gone to New Orleans, La., 
where he has accepted a position with the Southwestern 
Box & Lumber Company. 

J. W. Thompson, president of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company, has returned from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and other western and northwestern markets. 

Grading has already begun on the McCrory, Beedeville 
& Southwestern railway, which will run from Jelks 
through McCrory to Eight-Mile station. This line will 
make connection with three other roads, the Rock Island, 
the Iron Mountain and the Frisco systems. It will trav- 
erse a very rich section of timber land. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


New Mills and Timberland Development—Eastern 
Lumbermen Visit Local Operations—Mills to Bene- 
fit by Reduction in Electrical Power Rates. 


BRISTOL, TENN., July 26.—New mills are being started 
at several points in this section. J. L. Godsey, of this 
city, will erect a circular mill with a daily capacity of 
18,000 feet, in this city, for the purpose of developing a 
tract of timber he bought last week. Beveridge & Taylor, 
spoke manufacturers of Bristol, will put in a mill in Haw- 
kins county to develop a timber tract just acquired in 
that county. Some timber land is being put on the 
market and there is a good demand for it and lively 
bidding. 

Among the visitors to Bristol this week was B. B. 
Burns, of Huntington, W. Va., manager for the Tug 
River Lumber Company, Rockecastle Lumber Company 
and the C. L. Ritter Lumber Company. The Tug River 
Company is still operating its band and circular mills in 
Wise county, Virginia, but has almost exhausted its tim- 
ber holdings in that locality. The Rockcastle company is 
running a band mill at Meek, Ky., and is cutting rapidly 
on a tract of the finest hardwood timber in that entire 
region, while the Ritter company is operating the band 
mill at Whitewood, Va., bought from the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, together with a 
boundary of timber. The Yellow Pine Company is 
operating extensively in Dickinson county, Virginia, 
where it has an immense area of timber, consisting largely 
of high grade yellow poplar. It is floating this down the 
Big Sandy river by flume. 

A number of lumbermen operating in this section were 
in Bristol this week, including R. E. Wood, of the R. E. 
Wood Lumber Compary and the Montvale Lumber Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Md., and W. 8. Whiting, of the 
Whiting Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia and 
Asheville, N. C. They visited their operations near 
Bristol. 

J. A. Wilkinson returned this week from Philadelphia 
and other eastern points. Mr. Wilkinson’s mills are 
about all going, including a new mill at Ellett, Va., on 
the Virginian railway, for the development of a tract of 
timber he bought several months ago. 

A visitor on the local market the latter part of last 
week was E. E. Bradley, of N. B. Bradley’s Sons, of Bay 





Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


City, Mich., also head of the Bradley Lumber Company, 


which formerly operated a band mill near Bristol. 

The Paxton Lumber Company has installed electric 
motors in its planing mill in Bristol. It is expected that 
the use of electric power by local industries will be 
greatly popularized by a material reduction in the rates. 
The Watauga river is being harnessed in Carter county 
for the development of hydro-electric power and 3,500 
additional horsepower will be put on the Bristol market. 

There is considerable activity in building in this section 
and it has greatly stimulated the demand for lumber, 
especially. yellow pine and its products. The state board 
of education at once will let contracts for the erection 
of three groups of normal school buildings in the three 
grand divisions of the state that will cost in the aggre- 
gate considerably more than $1,000,000. Other big build- 
ing projects are in plan. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Indications of Gradual Improvement in the Lumber 
Situation—Poplar, Oak and Chestnut the Leaders— 
Big Order Booked. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 26.—More inquiries and or- 
ders came in during the last week than for several 
weeks previous. Although some of the manufacturers 
and dealers declare they are looking each week for a 
renewal of activity, others.say they do not expect a begin- 
ning of the fall trade before the middle of August. In- 
dications are, however, that there will be a gradual bet- 
terment of conditions from this time on. Local stocks 
are fairly large for all grades. Prices continue firm 
without material change. 

Poplar, oak and chestnut led in the demands for the 
last week. The yellow pine situation shows an improve- 
meni. The cypress market about holds its own. In some 
sections further south complaint is heard of a possible 
car shortage owing to the withdrawal of cars from the 
lumber traffic to move the big crops. One of the best 
orders of the last week was received by Lieberman, 
Lovement & O’Brien. Mr. Lieberman sold 100,000 feet 
of poplar in New York. 

The Tennessee department of agriculture reports recent 
improvement in the condition of crops throughout this 
staté. Indications are favorable’ to excellent crops of 
corn and wheat. 

Loevenhart & Co., of this city will occupy large yards 
at Foster and Railroad streets in East Nashville. The 
site formerly was occupied by the Columbia Hardwood 
Lumber Company. Much of the stock of the company 
already has been transferred from its yards on Monroe 
street. Offices will be opened at the new yards in a few 
days. The reason for this move is the purchase of con- 
siderable timber and a mill in Robertson county. A eut 
of more than 1,000,000 feet, mainly white oak, is being 
worked on and it is to take care of this stock that the 
company has secured larger and better quarters. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Hardwood Improvement Waits on Yellow Pine Demand 
—Trade Reported Fair in General—Factory and 
Retail Stocks Low. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 26.—The uplift noted in the yel 
low pine market this month has not been patent to the 
dealers in hardwoods. Business is quiet in all hard- 
woods this week and the dealers are not entertaining the 
same degree of hope for an early trade that those in 
the yellow pine field experience. If yellow pine con- 
tinues to show the improvement that it has shown 
throughout July the hardwood market will be affected 
likewise. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, says trade is fair. His concern has been sell- 
ing 2 lot of lumber, but prices are not as good as they 
were. Stocks in factory and retail yards are low, but 
buyers are slow to take advantage of disorganized prices. 
He does not think that there will be any buying in quan- 
tity or any stiffening in prices for thirty days. 

Charles Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to the Atlantic seashore. 
He came back to look after business matters and will 
return east shortly to spend August with his family. 

Joe Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, 
states that trade is quiet, but that inquiries seem to be 
fairly plentiful. He feels sure that trade will show a 
decided improvement in August. 

Wiiliam Dings, of the Garetson, Greason Lumber Con 
pany, reports that his house has had a reasonably good 
run of business this month. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hari- 
wood Lumber Company, states that his concern has ha! 
a fair run of sales during July. The volume of inquiry 
for red gum is increasing, this inquiry coming from 2!l 
sections of the country. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 26.—The lumber marke! 
holds up well. Log supplies are ample and despite un- 
precedented rains operations have not been retarde:. 
Oak and poplar are selling well. 

Walter E. Mills, president and general manager of tlic 
James Supply Company, has sold his interest in that con- 
cern to Herbert Bushnell, J. F. Tarwater and others. 
About $75,000 is said to be involved in the deal. Mr. 
Mills will leave at once for the West, where he will 
spend about a month on a vacation. In the fall he will 
reénter business under the name of the Mills Supply 
Company. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Cooperage Destroyed -by Spectacular Fire—Railroad 
Building Creates Active Demand for Ties—Wood- 
workers Busy. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 26.—A spectacular fire early 
Saturday morning destroyed the cooperage of Haehnle 
& Son, on MeMicken avenue, entailing a loss of $25,000, 
which was covered by insurance to the extent of $24,800. 
The firm will rebuild at once. 

The equipment being installed on the timber holdings 
ot Mowbray & Robinson, in Breathitt county, Kentucky, 
embrace an expenditure for mill and machinery of 
$30,000. 

C. ‘‘Mack’’ Clark, of the Swann-Day Lumber Com- 
pany, says business is slow. Shipments from the mill for 
June and July, however, compare favorably with any 
other month so far this year, though general buying is 
not heavy. Mr. Clark says the heavy rains of the last 
month did not have any damaging effect on the com- 
pany ’s property in Kentucky. Its mill is running to full 
capacity, with a heavy stock of plain oak in readiness 
for the opening of the manufacturing season. Mr. Clark 
will leave for Clay City, Ky., Thursday to look after 
business at the mill plant. 

Activity in railroad building in the Ohio valley has 
created a big demand for ties, and it is stated that there 
will be a growing demand for the next year or more, as 
the mileage of tracks under contract and proposed is 
greater than for many years. It is said that the rail- 
roads operating in the middle West are considering large 
orders for freight cars, owing to the fact that large num- 
bers of the cars in use, box cars, especially, are badly 
worn and unfit for use much longer. 

Prominent lumbermen of this city are of the opinion 
that the holding up of the advance in freights by the 
lines operating in central and eastern territory until 
November 1 is but a temporary relief. They express the 
conviction that an advance in freights will come. They 
advise carefulness in making contracts for deliveries until 
the freight question can be settled definitely. 

A trip up the Millcreek and Miami valleys shows that 
the hardwood lumber dealers and manufacturers are 
working under precisely the same conditions as prevail 
in the Cincinnati hardwood market. The buying by 
manufacturers is slow and weak, but the inquiries re- 
ceived by mail for stock is encouraging for the fall and 
winter business. 

Manufacturers of woodworking machinery are running 
their plants to capacity on orders for future delivery. 

Railroads are moving a heavy freightage of hardwood 
logs at this point. The bulk of the consignments con- 
sists of walnut and oak logs to be cut in the mills in 
this vicinity, though a number are being shipped to the 
Coast for the export trade, which is said to be showing 
mprovement, especially in France and Germany. 

The buying of manufactured hardwoods for the foreign 
export trade is showing some signs of improvement, and 
the belief is prevalent that the export business gradually 
will assume normal conditions. A few transactions are 
noted which, while not large, show that the conditions 
which have governed the foreign markets for the last 
few years gradually are improving. 

The manufacture of desks and office furniture for the 
export trade, which is really milled lumber, is still fairly 
ictive, with no apparent signs of weakening. The 

uropean trade, while far from being as active as in 
former years, is still steadily showing better in orders. 
semand from South America keeps up. 

Demand for building lumber of all classes is good, 

ud the local dealers are keeping their teams busy early 

| late delivering. The reports of the building commis- 
oner’s office show that the demand for building permits 
it ban. up, especially for dwelling houses and factory 

Ndings. 

'he improvement of the Ohio river by locks and dams 
© as to permit of a 9-foot stage the year around is 

ng new life to the boat building industry on the Ohio 

ver, River men are of the opinion that boat building 

| again be as important an industry as it was many 

years ago, when all the freighting of the valley was done 
by boats, 

Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber 

ompany, is one of the ‘‘can’t-get-aways.’’ Every day 

may be encountered chasing up business in his gas 


‘sou. He says the only way to get business is to go 
atter it, 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


“light Improvement in Demand for Hardwoods and 


Yellow Pine—Tri-State Retail Organization May Be 
Effected. 


_ COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 26.—A slight improvement in 
ue demand for yellow pine and hardwoods characterizes 
ihe lumber trade in central Ohio. One of the best fea- 
‘ures of the trade is the disposition on the part of 
‘actories to buy more freely. 
_, the higher grades of hardwoods .are moving better 
than the lower grades, although there is a good move- 
‘nent or the lower grades of certain varieties. The mid- 
(lle western section of the country shows up better than 
( ither the East or the West. 

Che supply of yellow pine is large and as a result some 
cutting of prices is reported. On the whole, however, 
prices are firm and more strength is expected in the 
near future. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, 
anufacturer of milling equipment, has changed the 
oeation of its Denver (Colo.) offices from 1711 Tremont 
a to the First National Bank building. 
am. on) Mayhew, general sales agent for the W. M. Rit- 
Lumber Company, says the market is a little slow 
S$ compared with the early part of the year. The higher 


grades are in the best demand, although there is some 
movement in the lower grades. 

A movement is on for the consolidation of the retail 
lumber associations of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, 
according to lumbermen who attended the Detroit con- 
vention. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a fair run of orders with prices station- 
ary. He says there is little if any improvement in the 
deinand from factories. H. C. Buskirk, sales manager 
for the company, has returned from an inspection trip 
to the mill at Ashland, Ky. 

The A. C. Davis Lumber Company reports the market 
quiet and that prices are a little weak. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Column Company, 
reports a quiet season because of the fact that many 
of his purchasers are away on their vacations. Prices 
hold their own. 

C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the McLaugh- 
lin-Hoffman Lumber Company, reports a slight improve- 
ment, especially in the demand from retailers in central 
Ohio. Demand from the building trades shows improve- 
ment. Prices are unsteady. 

L. A. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Company, 
reports an improvement with good business in prospect. 
H. D. Brasher, head of this company, has returned from 
Detroit, Mich., where he attended the annual meeting 
of the Michigan retail dealers. . 

John R. Gobey, head of the Gobey Lumber Company, 
says the market is quiet in hardwoods and yellow pine. 
Prices hold their own. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Com- 
pany, says there is little indication of increased activity 
in the near future. 

Announcement is made that the Wildemuth Bending 
Company, of Columbus, has closed a deal for 1,000 
acres of hardwood timber land in Lowndes county, a 
short distance from Columbus, Miss., and that the com- 
pany will begin the construction of two mills at once. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Retail Lumbermen Invited to Participate in Labor Day 
Parade—Important Interior Finish Contracts Se- 
cured—Landmarks Destroyed. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 26.—Mayor Shank is plan- 
ning a labor, industrial and municipal parade to be held 
Labor Day, and has invited local retail lumbermen to 
participate. He plans to have organized labor, municipal 
rolling stock and floats representing manufacturers and 
merchants in line. The scheme is meeting with much 
encouragement, lumbermen having promised to partici- 

ate. : 

7 According to A. P. Hendrickson, vice president of the 

Foster Lumber Company, his concern has received five 

contracts aggregating $100,000 from the government for 

interior finish in five new postoffice buildings. The 

buildings, now under construction, are at Belleville, Ill.; 

Oklahoma City, Okla.; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Rich- 

mond, Va., and Detroit, Mich. 

There is marked improvement in the wholesale lumber 
trade of Indianapolis and vicinity. Prices are slightly 
higher than they were one year ago, although orders are 
coming in well. There is a heavy demand for yellow 
pine, and the hardwood trade is also brisk. Stocks at 
many retail lumber yards are badly depleted, according 
to wholesalers. 

The Cole Carriage Company, which for many years 
conducted one of the large carriage manufacturing plants 
in Indiana, in this city, has retired from the manufac- 
ture of horse drawn vehicles. Those who were identified 
with the company will devote their entire time to the 
Cole Motor Car Company, which was organized about 
two years ago. 

In its work of building a boulevard system the board 
of park commissioners finds it necessary to destroy a 
number of fine trees, which property owners are resent- 
ing. It has been suggested that the board plan its work 
so that what trees remain can be saved, but the board 
has not taken kindly to the suggestion, saying it would 
be impractical. Last week the board destroyed two old 
landmarks in Fair Bank, one a 200-year-old elm, the 
other a 100-year-old sycamore. 

P. R. Lewis, of the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Company, 
has gone to Michigan for a few weeks’ rest. 

J. N. Rogers, a wholesale lumber dealer, reports that 
there is an exceptionally heavy trade invgellow pine, con- 
sidering the season. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Orders Few and Scattered—Volume of Inquiries Falls 
off—Local Mills Affected by Log Shortage. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., July 28.—Business has been off for 

several weeks. Orders are scattered and few large ones 
are coming in. Inquiries have fallen off a great deal 
during the last month. This is vacation time and many 
manufacturers and retail dealers are not thinking much 
about business. 

Collections have improved during the last week, but 
are still slow. Logs will not be in good supply until 
fall. Heavy rains in the South during the last month are 
responsible for the shortage in the log supply. Many 
local mills have felt the log shortage. Mills are running 
on fairly good time and many of the manufacturers are 
stacking their lumber. 

Some items in the lower grades of oak are easier than 
they were a month ago, but prices on other grades are 
strong. There has been an increased demand during 
the last few weeks for the low grades of box making 
material, of which there has been a liberal supply for 
some time. Demand for hickory and ash is good owing 
to the increased business of the vehicle and implement 
manufacturers. Prospects for fall trade are good. Fur- 
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Anything We Miss 
Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH TO TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices, 


CA.Smim Lompen Co. 
Lumber Manufacturers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale: 
be Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. 
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PINE LUMBER 


That Meets All Requirements! 
Nothing but the Best Grades are 


manufactured by US, assuring 
you and your Customers of Entire 
Satisfaction. Give us a trial. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LUMBER 


Chippewa 


Lumber&BoomCo, 
Chippewa FallsWis. 

















WHITE PINE 


Wisconsin and Michigan Stock 
Cut from large logs and runs 


wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and 
Pattern Lumber, 1 to 6" thick. 


TELECODE USED 


JOHNSON LUMBER CO. 


_ Exporters of Pine Lumber 
LONG DISTANCE Milwaukee, Wis. 


| "PHONE GRAND 355 
Bei So OR 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED (ricinus Forscode. 





























For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 
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E. V. BABCOCK & CO. 


We have the following stock at 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 














10 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
2 of 5-4 ae 66 as 
Se * i. $6 ‘6 
a if} 8-4 6é 66 66 
1 “ 5-4 No.3 Common “ 











This Stock may be Dressed or Resawed. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











Close Inspection 


of our stock will con- 
vince you of the 
superiority of our 






Penn. and West Va. 


“HEMLOCK 


LUMBER AND LATH 


AND OUR 


MICHIGAN MAPLE FLOORING 


Quality and Service are our two hobbies. 
Try us with your next order. 





Write, Wire or Phone 


BEMIS & VOSBURGH 


Farmers’ Bank Building, PITTSBURG, PA. 











We are now prepared to make prompt ship- 
ments of any quantity of 


YELLOW PINE 
FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING and FINISH 


We specialize on B Rift Flooring of the very highest grade. 


BREITWIESER & WILSON Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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WEST VIRGINIA LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 

White Pine, W. Va. Spruce, 

Pa. Hemlock and Hardwoods 


WRITE FOR PRICES. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
oh: CORA ROPER 








Allegheny Lumber Company 


605 Ferguson Block, - PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


H. W. DUNN, President. 
W. H. McGOWN, Secretary. 





E. S. DUNN, Vice-President. 
R. J. RODGERS, Treasurer. 











W.E. TERHUNE LUMBERCO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Will appreciate your 
F Tale Matai gel deat balelar 


stock 








MEAD & SPEER CO. Pennsyivania 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
Specialties: Poplar, Oak & Chestnut. _— Mills at Jennings, W. Va. 











niture manufacturers expect to be kept busy. Not much 
is going on in the building trades. 

‘Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, of this city, has 
returned from a business trip to Indianapolis and Edin- 
burg. 

Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Works, 
has returned from Jackson, Tenn., where he looked after 
his new mill, which has been in operation full time sev- 
eral months. The new saw mill of Young & Cutsinger, 
of this city, at Jackson, also is being operated full 
time. 

Evansville’s only excelsior factory has closed _per- 
manently. For twenty years it was run by Philip Klein. 
The plant will be dismantled. 

The Indiana Tie Company, of this city, objects to 
the assessment placed by the county board of review 
of this (Vanderburg) county. The company’s assess- 
ment was raised from $43,350 to $300,000 and repre- 
sentatives of the company spent last week at Indian- 
apolis to intercede with the state auditor to have the 
assessment -reduced. 

Charles Lieb, well known box manufacturer, at Rock- 
port, and democratic nominee for representative from 
Spencer county, was in this city a few days ago on 
business. He reports trade coming along all right. 

A. C. Rosencranz, president of the Vulcan Plow Works, 
of this city, has distributed $8,500 in cash under the 
merit system among 103 of 124 shop employees. This 
plan of giving bonuses to the plow makers, inaugurated 
four years ago, has just been made public by Major 
Roseneranz for the. first time. 

Business with the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company, 
at Fort Branch, the A.’B. Nickey & Sons Company, at 
Princeton, the R. B. White Lumber Company, at Boon- 
ville, and the Starbuck Lumber Company, at Petersburg, 
is reported seasonably good. 

Local yellow pine dealers and sash and door men of 
this city are not looking’for business to pick up to any 
great extent before September 1. 





A VIRGINIA LUMBER CENTER. 





Business Activity Exceeds That Usual in Midsummer— 
Manufacturers Report June as Record Breaking 
Month—Temporary Duliness of Short Duration. 
LyNcusurG, VA., July 26—This month has been a 

period of unusual activity in the trade controlled by 
concerns in this territory, but a slight dullness has been 
evident during the last week and is promised for at 
least a part of August. The situation is by no means 
conceded to be unusually dull for this season of the 
year, however, and every concern takes a most opti- 
mistic view of autumn trade. Without exception all 
report mills running full time, and wholesalers state 
that trade has been excellent during June and July, 
in some cases record breaking. Large trade in yellow 
pine is reported, and the same is true of all heavy 
timbers, as well as box boards and oak car material. 

A, Lynch Ward, president of the Ward Lumber Com- 
pany, states that his company broke all records in June, 
having shipped more lumber than in any other one 
month since the beginning of the general business 
depression. Shipments for July, he says, probably will 
equal, if not surpass, those for June. Mr. Ward states 
that though his concern is booking a fair amount of 
orders there has been a slight letup during the last 
two or three weeks. He expects to see a change by the 
middle of August or by September 1. The Ward Lum- 
ber Company is operating its mills at Clarkton and 
Aspen, Va., and also its new plant at Brookneal, which 
recently was bought from the Monroe Lumber Com- 
pany. Some unusually fine white oak is being cut at 
the last named plant. Later in the fall the company 
will begin eutting in a tract of large yellow poplar. 

R. T. Yates, president of the Virginia-Carolina Lum- 
ber Company, is very optimistic regarding fall busi- 
ness and states that his company soon will put into 
operation two more mills. This company’s mills at 
Sumter, 8. C.; Boynton, Va., and St. Charles, 8. C., are 
running full time. Just at present, owing to demand 
in other lines, a little scarcity in labor is being felt. 
Mr. Yates recently returned from a trip through the 
Carolinas. He feels very sure of a big volume of busi- 
ness this autumn. Business was extremely good during 
June and July, and a number of northern buyers have 
livened things up considerably during the last week. 

The Pierce Lumber Company reports the market a 
little dull during the last week, but states that its July 
shipments have been well up to the average. A fair 
demand for low grade dressed stuff is manifested at 
present. A large part of shipments during the month 
has been yellow pine stock, principally heart. Demand 
for special stuff has been light, but other lines have 
offset this slackness. So far as can be judged at 
present the fall outlook is good. 

J. L. Blizzard, treasurer of the Virginia-Carolina 
Lumber Company, will attend a meeting of the 
directors of the North Carolina Pine Association in 
Norfolk next week. 

A. Lynch Ward leaves for Pittsburg August 1, and 
will visit Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit and Cincinnati, 
where he has business connections and friends. 

Laurence Pierce, of the Pierce Lumber Company, was 
a member of a special committee of the Lynchburg 
Chamber of Commerce to attend the first convention of 
commissary managers which met at Baltimore. The 
committee reported a grand time, and from all accounts 
succeeded in whooping it up considerably for Lynch- 
burg: With the codperation of the lumber interests of 
this place the effort was made to secure the convention 
of the newly formed National Association of Commis- 
sary Managers for Lynchburg, and despite such com- 
petitors as New Orleans, Norfolk, St. Louis and north- 


ern cities, Lynchburg stood third in the ballot for the 
next meeting place. 


W@ST VIRGINIA NEWS. 





Dry Weather Ties Up River Navigation—Prices Hold 
Their Own—Demand Steadily Increasing—Fall 
Outlook Propitious. 


ParKERSBURG, W. VA., July 26.—Business is not as 
brisk in this section as it has been during the last few 
months, on account of seasonable dullness. The weather 
has been intensely hot and has been the cause of low 
water stages in all the streams, thereby holding back 
all water shipments from every direction. All along the 
Ohio river between Parkersburg and Pittsburg the big 
packets are tied up and have been so for several weeks. 
Even the smaller boats are operating under great diffi- 
culties, with no relief in sight. 

Prices hold their own and the demand is increasing 
with each week for the better grades of hardwoods. 
Many dealers are of the opinion that as soon as ship- 
ments can be made by water business will take on 
a decided boom and that the early fall will be one of the 
busiest seasons for several years. 

The Parkersburg Dock Company is busily engaged in 
building several boats and barges for delivery this fall. 

The Parkersburg Chair Company reports business first 
class with a steady run and a full force for the remainder 
of the year. 

The Bentley & Gerwig Furniture Company is doing 
a good business and is pleased over the prospects for 
fall deliveries and orders. 

The Parkersburg Mill Company, the Citizens Lumber 
Company and the Radeker Lumber Company all report 
the best building season for a number of years, with 
plenty of orders and prices good. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Continued Slackness in Retail Lines—Mechanics’ Lien 
Law Unsatisfactory to Builders—Big Order for 
Cross Ties. ; 


Cuartorte, N. C., July 26.—The general lumber trade 
in this section, especially in retail lines, shows a con- 
tinued slackness that is attributed largely to a seasonable 
cessation of building operations, together with a slight 
degree of tightness in the money market. 

The first meeting following organization was held July 
21 in Columbia by the Master Builders’ Association of 
South Carolina. The organization paid special atten- 
tion to the mechanics’ lien law, and an ardent desire 
was expressed that the existing law be changed. A com- 
mittee was named to take action looking to the desired 
alterations in the law at the next session of the general, 
assembly. J. J. Keller, of Rock Hill, is president of 
the new association, and W. M. Otis, of Columbia, vice 
president. 

An order for over 300,000 cross ties is reported from 
Greensboro and surrounding section for the Duke in- 
terests, now engaged in projecting an interurban elec- 
tric line through the Carolinas. The price paid is placed 
at $100,000. 

The recent high figures commanded by turpentine and 
rosin have brought satisfaction to the dealers in those 
commodities in this state. These record breaking prices 
are attributed to the steady European and northern 
demand with the ever present outlook for a decreasing 
supply in the states producing these articles of commerce. 
Turpentine quotations have gone as high as 70% cents 
recently and rosin advanced $1 a barrel on the lower 
grades. 

Interesting facts relative to the lumber business in 
South and North Carolina have been compiled, showing 
that the pine lumber business of the Palmetto 
state is practically exhausted; first, by reason of the 
turpentine operator; then by the burning of large quan- 
tities of timber for fuel ete. The complete depletion 
of white pine forests is only a question of time. Short- 
leaf or sap pine is being sought and manufactured every 
where, though a few years ago it was regarded as of 
little value for lumbering purposes. The South Carolina 
manufacturers claim that they can not compete with 
Virginia and North Carolina in the sale of shortleaf on 
account of freight rates to the North, whither the greater 
part of the lumber is shipped. They say that the demand 
from the North is not what had been expected. The 
market is weak and the existing demand can be supplied 
by Virginia and North Carolina. However, the manu- 
facture of yellow pine shingles, which are largely sold 
in western North Carolina and in South Carolina, is more 
remunerative, and as the supply is short this season 
prices are stiff. Another demand for shortleaf pine is in 
the form of cross ties, which are creosoted before use. 
A general estimate of white and yellow pine lumber, 
oak and gum shows a decrease in South Carolina of about 
$4 a thousand since 1906. 





FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

HuntineTon, W. Va., July 26.—R. C. Bell, of the Bell 
Lumber Company, has returned from a week’s business 
trip in West Virginia. He loaded several cars of lumber 
that embraced fine walnut and poplar. Mr. Bell reports 
that dry stock is becoming scarce in the lumber producing 
sections, but most of the mills are operating steadily, 
putting on stick lumber that will be ready for the fall 
and winter markets. 

John Hall, of Schoffield Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., was 
a recent business caller, Mr. Hall reports business a 
little quiet. Prices are firm and in some cases a little 
advanced. 

D. E. Hewit, of the D. E. Hewit Lumber Company, has 
returned from a week’s business trip. He reports busi- 
ness a little quiet in the sections that he visited, but 
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found no particular change in prices. 

The C. M. Callaway Lumber Company reports business 
good in the retail and planing mill line. 

The Tug River Lumber Company reports business less 
brisk. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 28.—Considerable damage 
was done to a section of the road being built by the 
Perley & Crockett Lumber Company from Lanesville into 
the Canaan valley by an accidental discharge of dyna- 
mite. The foreman of the construction crew was killed 
and 2 number of workmen were badly injured. The scene 
of the accident was about five miles from Lanesville, in 
Randolph county. 

The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, perhaps 
the largest lumber concern in West Virginia, shipped dur- 
ing June over 8,000,000 feet of lumber from its opera- 
tions at Richwood and Camden-on-Gauley. A large por- 
tion of this was soft wood—spruce and hemlock—for 
export. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Business Unusually Good Considering Seasonable Dull- 
ness—Log Supply Ample and Mills Running Steadily 
—Prices Remain Firm. 


ASHLAND, Ky., July 25.—Manufacturers claim to be 
doing a satisfactory business for this time of the year. 
The almost incessant rains of the last six weeks have 
resulted in a splendid run of timber being brought to 
the mills, all of which are operating steadily. July has 
proved to be an exceptionally good month for one of 
the so called quiet months. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company reports a fair 
run of business during the last week. It expects a good 
fall trade. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Incorporated, state that 
business has improved over the previous week. Their 
mills are running steadily. 

J. Herbert Kester, secretary and treasurer of the 
Southern Hardwood Company, has returned from a 
visit to the East. 

The Wright-Kitchen Lumber Company says business 
the last week has been seasonably good. It is busy on 
railroad timber orders. Prices are firm, with an im- 
provement is noted in collections. 

The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Company reports a fair 
week’s business. It is shipping out a lot of poplar. 
Call for quartered oak is weak. The volume of in: 
quiries is greater and collections have improved. 

Dr. J. A. MeCleary, of Atlanta, Ga., and other Geor- 
sia eapitalists, have secured control of the Licking 

‘iver railroad, running from Salt Lick to a point near 
West Liberty, a distance of eighteen miles. The road 

ill be made standard gage and extended. 

S. E. Driscoll, of Ypsilanti, Mich., is in this city. 

The Whisler-Searey Lumber Company reports a fair 
viume of business for July and a very promising out- 

ok for August. One encouraging feature is renewed 

‘mand for low grade stock. Both mills are operating 

vadily, a lot of good timber having come in at the 

rmers mill, on the Lieking river. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


entucky Hardwoods to Be Exploited at Valley Expo- 
tion—Hardwood Club Seeks Secretary—Farmers 
ling Their Cedar Fence Rails. 


/UISVILLE, Ky., July 26.—Louisville has made plans 
‘im exhibit at the Ohio Valley Exposition, to be held 
ncinnati August 29 to September 24, and the Louis- 
llardwood Club is considering the feasibility of 
ting Kentucky hardwoods at that time and place. 
lub has made one or two similar exhibits and has 
| that they are effective. The matter has been taken 
ith those in charge of having Louisville represented 
e exposition, and it is practically certain that some- 
+ along this line will be done. The Commercial Club 
‘he Board of Trade are coéperating with local manu- 
rers in this regard. 
Hardwood Club is considering the advisability of 
ng a secretary to look after the detail work of the 
‘ization. The club has been expanding so rapidly 
). C, Harris, of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, 
‘s_been giving as much time as possible to it, has 
himself unable to do all that might possibly be 
It is probable that someone will be secured in 
xt few weeks. 
‘he Lumbermen’s Club of Louisville, of which W. C. 
»<‘!ard, a well known yellow pine and cypress broker, is 
‘ident, will hold a meeting Thursday night of this 
‘ek at Bruen’s garden, on Third avenue, for the pur- 
° of discussing the future work of the organization. 
‘. P. Brown & Sons have announced plans for the 
struction of a 7-foot band mill at Dixon, Tenn., where 
‘ir southern buyer, John Smith, is established. The 
‘il, for which contracts already have been let, is in 
irse of construction, and will be ready by September 
The firm also is operating its Madisonville, Ky., and 
dianapolis, Ind., mills. 
Che C, C.-Mengel & Bro. Company has had plans drawn 
vr the construction of two veneer warehouses at its local 
ijant. One of the buildings will be 157x125 and the 
other 148x122. Their cost will be $25,000. They will 
he built of brick and steel, and will give the company 
wufiicient storage facilities to take care of all its stock. 
t 18 developing the veneer end of its business, having 
Just installed a big slicer, following the putting in of a 
saw. The veneer mill is running regularly and turning 
— Lg volume of thin stuff. 
‘4. Norman, of the Norman Lumber Company, has 
bought the Platt residence, on Fourth avenue, svartechings 


Central park. The residence is regarded as one of the 
finest in Louisville. 

According to report farmers of middle Tennessee are 
selling the rails of their, cedar fences to the mills for 
use in manufacturing lead pencil stock, as it is stated 
that the supply of cedar suitable for manufacture in this 
connection is almost exhausted. 

Capt. Lyttle Brown, local United States engineer, has 
reported the volume of freight which went through the 
local canal and over the falls during the fiscal year 
which ended June 30. The total volume was 1,041,000 
tons in 5,504 boats. 

Louisville lumbermen will save thousands of dollars 
as the result of a decision just handed down by the cir- 
cuit court, nullifying a 12 percent increase in assessment 
fixed by the state board of equalization. The assessment 
was made arbitrarily and without investigation, and was 
declared void on that ground. 

A feature of the state fair to be held in Louisville in 
September will be a good roads convention. Lumber 
interests have been working for better highways in this 
state, the poor condition of the roads frequently delaying 
shipments. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Trade Up to Standard—Off Period for Turpentine— 
Hoop Concern Considers Change of Location to 
Cadillac. . 


CADILLAC, MICH., July 26.—The lumber trade in Cadil- 
lac and vicinity in general may be described as normal. 
Taking it as a whole it is fully up to the trade of a year 
ago. 

The Cadillac Handle Company is sawing hardwoods. 
About August 10 it expects to shut down for repairs and 
afterwards will begin to cut hemlock. This company 
reports June as the best month of the year, with a fair 
trade for July. 

The Cummer-Diggins Company reports all plants run- 
ning full time, trade normal, many inquiries and a fair 
proportion of orders. 

Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, and the Mitchell Bros. 
Company say trade is fully up to standard. These allied 
concerns are shipping heavily in flooring. Demand is 
fair for hemlock and rough hardwoods. 

Murphy & Diggins’ mill is closed for repair. July has 
been- a fairly good month, and shipping has been on 
contract. 

The Williams Bros. Company reports June trade equal 
to that of last year, with July business above the 
average. ‘ 

The Cadillac Veneer Company’s trade for 1910 so far 
has been ahead of last year’s with prices a little in 
advance. Orders are coming in fairly well, with many 
orders ahead. 

The St. Johns Table Company reports trade ahead of 
last year. July has been a good month for shipping. 

The Cadillac Turpentine Company states that this is 
an off time of the year for turpentine. The plant, how- 
ever, is running full capacity and is making an excellent 
grade of turpentine. The company is making an experi- 
ment in the manufacture of box paper from the pulp 
which remains after the turpentine, rosin and other 
byproducts have been extracted from norway pine stumps. 
The pulp is ground very fine. It is expected that a good 
quality of box paper can be made from this material. 

The A. F. Anderson mill at South Boardman is run- 
ning full time and orders are coming in well. Con- 
siderable stock is being shipped and the outlook is good 
for fall trade. 

R. G. Macey and H. R. Gettle, of Durand, stock- 
holders in the Hercules Hoop Company, Durand, have 
been in Cadillac looking up a site ond considering pros- 
pects for establishing a hoop mill in this city and the 
removal of the plant of the Hercules Hoop Company from 
Durand to Cadillac. The Hercules company has ex- 
hausted the timber supply at Durand and is looking for 
a new location. 

W. F. Gustine, for many years a resident of Cadillac 
and associated with A. F. Anderson and connected with 
the Wexford Lumber Company, now of Seattle, Wash., 
is in Cadillac for a short time closing up his business. 
He expects to move his family to Seattle soon. 

William L. Hall, assistant United States forester, and 
Dr. Hawley, of the forest products laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., were recent visitors in Cadillac. They are much 
interested in the conservation of the byproducts of lum- 
ber and made an inspection of the methods employed 
by the local plants in caring for their refuse lumber. 
They were pleased with their trip and complimented the 
Cadillac manufacturers on having made so good use of 
their refuse. 

Alfred J. Warden, employed for twelve years by the 
Cummer-Diggins Company, has severed his connection with 
that company and accepted a position as superintendent 
of the Baxter Lumber Company, Fargo, Ga. After grad- 
uating from the Cadillac high school and the Ferris In- 
stitute, Big Rapids, he was employed as scaler in the 
Cummer-Diggins Company’s camps, later going into the 
accounting department. 

The Manistee & North Eastern railway is running its 
passenger and freight trains between Manistee and Gray- 
ling over its Manistee river branch. This opens up a new 
route of travel between the Michigan Central in the 
eastern section of the state and the Grand Rapids & In- 
diana, Pere Marquette, Ann Arbor and other railroads 
on the west side; and eventually will become a promi- 
nent factor in the railroad system of Michigan. 

The 2-story brick building of the Veneer Door Com- 
pany’s plant, at Lansing, was destroyed by fire Monday 
afternoon. Although the plant had not been in opera- 
tion for some time there was considerable machinery in 
the building which was owned by H. H. Larned. It is 
supposed that the ure was started by a spark from a 
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We Wish To Move the ctiewing 


thoroughly 


Dry Gum, good average run of widths and 


lengths. strictly correct grades. 








Sap Gum. 
150 M ft. 1 x6 to 12” Ist & 2nds.........ceeceeee $22.00 
565 M ft. 1 x 4 & wider No. 1 common...........+. - 15.00 
180 M ft. 1 x 8 & wider No. 2 common..........+++ 10.00 
80 M ft. 1 x 8 & wider log run........ss06- 16.00 
50 M ft. 1%x 6 to Ist & 2nds........... 24.00 
35 M ft. 14x 4 & wider No.1 common....... 17.00 
25 M ft. 1%x 8 & wider No. 2 common..........+++ 12.00 
Tupelo Gum. 
24 M ft. 1 x18 to 17 Ist A&Qnds. .... ce ecceseevees 85.00 
47 M ft. 1 x 6 to 12 Ist H2ads.  ..ccecscecscevces 26.00 
24M ft. 1 x 4 & wider No. 1 common......s.s+++. 16.00 
50 M ft. 1 x 8 & wider No. 2 common.......-sse++ 11.00 
70 M ft. 1 =x 8 & wider log run.........seeseseeees 16.00 
100 M ft. if 8 & wider log run.. ecccscccoece 17.00 
68 M ft. 14%x 3 & wider log run.......sseceeceesecs 18.00 
48 M ft. 2 x 8 & wider log run.......scceseeeseees 19.00 
o. b. cars our mill, Ayden, N. O. 
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\_ American umber & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. “if 








YELLOW PINE 











Manufacturers of 


Lumber — Timber — Ties 


Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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I. W. SEMANS T. B. PALMER 


Palmer & Semans Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LUMBER 














SALES OFFICE: HOME OFFICE: 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. Uniontown, Pa. 
\S 1. F. BALSLEY, Manager of Sales. a 
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WARD LUMBER CO., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OF 
SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE AND 
HARDWOODS 


Special attention paid to Yellow Pine Piece Stuff 
and Timbers and Oak Car Stock and Ship Timbers 









—Write to — 
Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
For 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 





VIRGINIA-CAROLINA LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Long and Original Growth Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Specie) anentien pal Head Office: LYNCHBURG, VA. 
my nonemn Branch Office: SUMTER, S.C. 

















$ Pierce Lumber and Manufacturing Co., Inc. ‘ 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Makers of Fine Mill Work and Interior Finish 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE MWA‘cEs,Lone 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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The Fellow 
With The Stock 


he is not ashamed to show, 
has a big advantage in 
making a sale. That’s 
where we can help you on 


WEST VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLAR 


We are manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel 
Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Columns,Newels, Balusters, Spindles and Brackets, 
Oak and Maple Flooring. All kinds of Hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. *yv2"" 











WHITE 
K 


yHITE PT LING 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK BILL 
TIMBER and other hardwoods. LONG 
SHIP TIMBER a specialty 33 33 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

















J. W. ROMINE LUMBER CO. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Send in your inquiries for HARDWOODS 


Rooms 46-48-50 
Citizens Bank Building, 
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locomotive. The loss will reach $20,000, on which there 
was partial insurance. 

An experimental station of the Michigan Agricultural 
college has been established at Chatham, Alger county. 
The land will be utilized for the purpose of experiment- 
ing in the science of economical clearing of timber and 
burnt over land. 

The following delegates to the Second National Con- 
servation Congress at St. Paul, Minn., September 6-9, 
have been appointed by Governor Warner: ; 

D. B. Fuller, Lansing; A. E. Sleeper, Lexington; Fred- 
erick C. Martindale, Detroit; Huntley Russell, Grand 
Rapids; Junius E. Beal, Ann Arbor; A. J. Doherty, 
Clare; William Kelly, Vulcan; Augustus C. Carton, Lan- 
sing; Robert D. Graham, Grand Rapids; C. D. Horton, 
Fruit Ridge; Carl E. Schmidt, Detroit; William E. Os- 
mun, Montague; A. E. Palmer, Kalaska; Albert B. 
Cook, Owosso; Francis King, Alma; Dwight B. Waldo, 
Kalamazoo. 

The shippers north of Alpena met at Alpena, July 19, 
and-testimony was heard in the case against the reduc- 
tion of freight rates from Alpena recently ordered by 
the state railway commission. The shippers north of 
Alpena seek to restrain the commission from making the 
new rates operative on the ground that undue favor was 
shown Alpena shippers. 

The recent agitation made by shippers relative to ad- 
vance in freight rates has been the means of the state 
and Interstate Commerce commissions holding up the 
proposed advances posted and filed to take effect August 
1. The Interstate Commerce Commission has postponed 
the proposed date until November 1, and it is even ques- 
tioned whether the rates wil become effective on that 
date, as there are many reasons why advances should not 
be made. One railroad in Michigan posted advances 
averaging 20 percent. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burra.o, N. Y., July 27—Members of the hardwood 
trade held a meeting recently to protest against an 
advance in freight rates from the Southwest. 

The yard of A. Miller carries all its former good 
assortments and new stock is coming in from the South- 
west all the time. 

The Pascola Lumber Company is selling oak from the 
mills in Missouri. 

The Seatcherd mills in Memphis, Tenn., are running, 
but logs are coming in at a good rate. Mr. Scatcherd 
was in New York lately, partly on business and partly, 
no doubt, on account of his interest in a new grand- 
daughter. 

New stocks, chiefly of oak from below the Ohio, are 
coming in steadily at the yard of the Standard Hardwood 
Company. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. find a good home demand for oak 
and chestnut. 

The aim of F. W. Vetter is to get a yard full of all 
sorts of hardwood lumber for the fall trade. 
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TO MA KE MON EY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 





From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 23.. 

Buenos Aires, Cadiz—5,650 staves. 

Volturno, Rotterdam—59 bundles lumber. 

California, Glasgow—284 pieces lumber, 20,000 feet lumber. 

Caronia, Liverpool—3,185 pieces staves. 

Cubana, Matanzas—444 bundles shooks and heads, 53,915 
feet lumber. 

Monterey, Vera Cruz—-5,663 feet lumber, 1,485 pieces lum- 
e 


2, 

Clement, Para—1,614 bundles box shooks. 

Vaderland, Antwerp—15,576 feet lumber ; Havre, 841 pieces 
lumber. 

Baltic, Liverpool—19,100 feet lumber. 

Minnewaska, London—64 pieces lumber, 18,415 pieces lum- 
ber, 35,000 fect lumber. 

Saratoga, Havana—2,018 feet lumber. 

Amerika, Brunn—287 packages lumber. 

P. E. Friedrich, Barranouilla—18,730 feet lumber. 

Gutenfels, Colombo—1,070 bundles shooks. 

Moltke, Genoa—12,960 staves. 

P. Eitel Friedrich, Jacmel—314 pieces lumber, 150 bundles 
lumber, 16,923 feet lumber; Kingston, 303 bundles staves 
and headings, 6 bundles box shooks. 

Galileo, Hull—2,747 pieces lumber, 62,758 feet lumber. 

Havana, Havana—1,805 pieces lumber, 1,800 bundles box 
shooks. 

Galileo, Newcastle—650 bundles lumber. 

Sarnia, Port au Prince—36,530 feet lumber. 

Galileo, Stavanger—5,104 staves. 

Hadley, Buenos Ayres—275,533 feet lumber. 

Parima, Guadeloupe—2i,421 feet lumber. 

Potsdam, Rotterdam—5,917 staves. 








From Jacksonville, Fla. 


July 17—Steamer Iroquois, New York; steamer Thorsa, 
Dorchester, N. 8. ; steamer Katahdin, Boston, Mass. ; schooner 
Lizzie E. Dennison, Mason Forwarding Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; schooner Pendleton Satisfaction, R. R. Sizer & Co., 
New York: schooner Frederick A. Duggins, Eppinger & Rus- 





sell, New York. 
July 18—Steamer Queen Wilhelmina, Dutton Phosphate 


Company, Leith; steamer Algonquin, New York. 

July 19—Steamer Rauma, D. L. Gillespie & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; steamer Pennsylvania, Cummer Lumber Company, 
Hamburg, Germany: steamer Jroquois, New York: steamer 
Cretan, Baltimore, Md.; Edwin P. Hunt, E. G. Phinney & 
Boston, Mass.; steamer William P. Palmer, Key West, 
“la. 

July 21—Steamer Mohiwk, New York; steamer Lewving- 
ton, Baltimore, Md 

July 22—Steamer Arapahoe, New York; schooner Annie C. 
Grace, Granger & Lewis, Baltimore, Md 

July 23—Schooner Lord of Avon, Cummer Lumber Com- 
pany, Caribbean, Cuba; steamer Merrimac, Baltimore, Md. 





From Norfolk, Va. 
July 19—Schooner Hdna Poge, Baltimore, Md., with lum- 
ber and lath. 


July 20—Bark White Cloud, Baltimore, Md., 350,000 feet 
North Carolina pine lumber, 


From Norfolk, Va, 
FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED WITH JUNE. 
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From Mobile, Ala. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDED JULY 23. 

British schooner Omega, Kingston, Jamaica, 264,541 super- 
ficial ft. pine lumber. 

British steamship Chancellor, Antwerp, Germany, 525,900 
superficial ft. pine lumber, 60,806 superficial ft. oak lumber, 
443,150 superficial ft. sawn pine timber. 

Norwegian steamship J'eras, West Hartlepool, England, 
1,176,000 feet sawn pine timber, 407,961 feet pine lumber. 

Spanish steamship Madrileno, Bilboa, Spain, 208,097 feet 
= lumber, 220,812 feet sawn pine timber, 22,800 oak 
staves. 

Spanish steamship Madrileno, Passages, Spain, 
feet pine lumber, 251,560 feet sawn pine timber. 

British steamship Kilsyth, Havana, Cuba, 1,445,244 feet 
pine lumber. 

British schooner Boniform, Port Marie, Jamaica, 164,000 
feet pine lumber. ’ 

Norwegian steamship Trafalgar, Havana, Cuba, 699,000 
feet pire lumber. 

British steamship Livingstonia, Rotterdam, Holland, 95,000 
feet sawn pine timber. 

British steamship Livingstonia, Ostend, Belgium, 581,000 
feet pine lumber, 204,000 feet sawn pine timber. 

German steamship Calabria, Hamburg, Germany, 597,000 
feet pine lumber, 14,154 feet poplar logs, 4,743 feet ash 
iogs, 228 bundles golf sticks, 1.517 feet sawn oak timber. 

British steamship Swedish Prince, Rotterdam, Holland, 
687,000 feet pine lumber, 6,783 feet ash logs, 5,318 feet 
hickory logs, 5,430 oak staves, 472,860 feet sawn pine timber. 

British steamship Hnnisbrook, Belfast, Ireland, 15,000 feet 
hewn pine timber, 2,146,000 feet sawn pine timber. 


412,268 





From Gulfport and Pascagoula. 


July 11—British steamer Anglo Chilean, Gulfport to 
Rotterdam, 1,055,000 feet lumber, 347,000 feet sawn timber, 
7,869 cubic feet hewn timber. 

July 12—Russian ship Triton, Gulfport to Buenos Aires, 
1,202,000 feet lumber; British steamer Aldershot, Gulfport 
to Cristobal, 126,000 feet lumber, 40,080. cubic feet hewn 
timber, 2,127 poles. 

July 13—Norwegian steamer Haakon VII., Gulfport to 
Cristobal, 1,528 poles; British schooner Clara C. Scott, Pas- 
cagoula to Kingston, 251,000 feet lumber; Italian bark 
Cimbria, Gulfport to Genoa, 488,000 feet lumber, 12,900 
feet sawn. 

July 14—Italian steamer Generoso, Gulfport to Buenos 
Aires, 1,816,000 feet lumber; German steamer Vogesen, Gulf- 
port to Hamburg, 1,401,000 feet lumber, 594,000 feet sawn, 
24,900 cubic feet hewn timber. 


July 15—British schooner St. Olaf, Pascagoula to St. 
Domingo, 275,000 feet lumber. 
July i6—British steamer Southlands, Pascagoula to 


Buenos Aires, 2,106,000 feet lumber. 





From Portland, Ore. 


July 18—American steamship Coaster, 530,000 feet fir, for 
San Francisco. . 

uly 18—American steamship J. B. Stetson, 840,000 feet 
fir, for San Pedro. 

July 18—American steamship Casco, 550,000 feet fir, for 
San Francisco. 

July 21—American steamship Shoshone, 325,000 feet fir, 
for San Francisco. ; 

July 22—American steamship Rainier, 850,000 feet fir, for 
San Francisco. —_- 

July 22—American steamship Shasta, 890,000 feet fir, for 
San Pedro. ; 

July 22—American steamship F. S. Loop, 885,000 feet fir, 
for San Francisco. : 

July 19—American bark Pactolus, 1,277,846 feet of lum- 
ber, as follows: 533,152 feet Oregon pine, 247,972 feet 
spruce shelving, 218,011 feet Oregon pine, 26,056 feet sugar 
pine and 252,655 feet redwood, for Cape Town. 


” 


From Chemainus, B. C. 


July 14—Chilean barque Curzon, 1,560,493 feet from the 
Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, to Valparaiso. 





SAW COMPANY CHANGES NAME. 

The Standard Saw & Tool Manufacturing Company, 
of Kane, Pa., is a consolidation of the Standard Saw 
Company, of Bradford, Pa., and the United Saw Manu- 
facturing Company, of Kane. The new company is in- 
corporated under the laws of Pennsylvania and will 
continue to manufacture the full line of Trenton svlid 
tooth chisel bit circular saws on which the United com- 
pany has established its reputation during its twenty 
years of existence. Among the specialties of the Stan- 
dard company is a patent combination hammer made 
of one piece of drop forged high carbon steel, said by 
the company to be as nearly indestructible as anything 
can be. Booklets will be mailed on request. 





Bulletin 110 issued by the Walter A. Zelnicker Sup- 
ply Company, St. Louis, Mo., comprises a list of rail 
equipment and machinery offerings including much that 
should be of great interest to sawmill operators. Among 
the items listed are rails, spikes, geared locomotives, 
standard and 36-inch gage, air brakes, boilers, cable- 
ways, logging cars, engines, log loaders, planers and 
matchers, skidders and steam feeds. The bulletin will 
be sent on request. The Zelnicker company reports 4 
big business among the sawmill trade and claims special 
facilities for meeting its requirements, 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 12.—Business during June has 
been characterized by steadiness. Deliveries from the 
docks are about the same as in June, 1909, and for the 
six months ended June 30 the volume is slightly in excess 
of that of the first half of 1909. The new budget will 
not do much to inspire confidence in the timber consum- 
ing industries, but it is satisfactory to note that taxa- 
tion will not be increased to make up the deficit. A 
special feature of the month has been the incorporation 
of a number of companies to exploit forest properties in 
British Columbia. A large amount of forward seliing 
from Sweden and Norway to the United Kingdom has 
been done during the month, but the demand from the 
colonial market has not come up to expectations. Freights 
are distinctly firmer, and likely will go higher during 
the next few weeks. 

Dock Stock, July 1. 


1910—»pieces. 1909—~pieces. 














RP NE sin 0606666440000 nenns 983,111 523,636 
Ss ee a eee 1,323,659 1,363,049 
ee ee Pere ree 3,676,028 2,989,799 
EE. bia aid d:a0is ane sa yak See 4,485,880 5,018,137 
IN -wrab 00501040 4 Sheik aie weno 466,882 442,816 
| BRASS PR re ere ee 565,739 405,991 
ee | rrr 28,096 28,182 

DO: i csancciadwaeseienous 11,539,395 10,771,610 


The surplus of 700,000 pieces as compared with this 
time last year is inconsiderable, taking into account the 
low point to which the dock stock had been reduced at 
the beginning of July, 1909. The increase is made up 
of fir deals and rough boards. Although the surplus of 
the former is above the average for the last few years, 
the consumption is greater than usual, as it is for boards, 
the present holding of which is only sufficient for about 
three months. The consumption of pine and spruce 
deals is of small volume. Stocks of both, however, are 
ample for requirements. 


Pitch Pine. 


Shippers’ representatives say that sawn timber main- 
tains its price of $16.25 for 30-foot average wood. This 
may be the price asked by shippers, but an inspection 
of the contract notes made by a well known firm of 
shipping agents shows that nothing over $15.50 for 30- 
foot and $15.25 for 2714-foot is obtainable for July 
and August shipments. It is reported that business is 
being done in Mobile on a 2414-cent basis for a 30-foot 
average timber. Operators on this side who under- 
stand both ends of the business are inclined to doubt that 
any such price has been paid upon the Gulf, as timber 
bought at this figure obviously can not be sold at any- 
thing like $16.25, ¢. i. f. 

The lumber market is in an unsatisfactory condition. 
German ports have been flooded with consignments and 
large quantities of 11-inch wood has been sacrificed at 
$82.50 a standard. Flooring is quoted at $70 and saps 
at $60, but even at these figures it is difficult to find 
buyers. Freights have an upward tendency, ranging 
from $18 to $18.50 from the Gulf to a United Kingdom 
or continental port. But little tonnage is offered even 
at these figures. 

June imports of Cuban wood aggregated 6,000 logs; 
Tobaseo, 227 logs; Honduras, 150 logs, and the usual 
miscellaneous parcels of African. . Auction sales have 
been characterized by a great deal of life in spite of 
much of the wood that was offered being of an unat- 
tractive character. About 92,000 feet of Honduras 
brought 8% to 76 cents a foot (averaging 1014 cents), 
66,000 feet being placed without reserve at an average 
of a shade under 8 cents. The 80,000 feet of Cuban 
contained a quantity of small stuff, finding buyers at an 
‘average price of 9 cents a foot. Competition was lively 
for the 94,000 feet of Tobasco, per H. C. Christensen, 
from Laguna, and the return of 10% cents to the shipper 
must be considered satisfactory. The stock in brokers’ 
hands at this writing is only 4,200 logs, of which 3,660 
consists of Cuban; so that the outlook for additional 
shipments, particularly of Honduras, Tobasco and Nica- 
raguan, continue excellent. 


Hardwoods, 


Business has been dull during June, attributable in 
large measure to King Edward’s death. The supply 
of black walnut still continues in excess of the demand, 
especially in the lower grades. First quality inch boards 
are worth $105 to $110 a thousand feet, with No. 1 com- 
mon at $67.50 to $70 and No. 2 common at $40 to $45. 
Quartered oak buyers are still disinclined to pay the 
prices asked by shippers and prefer Australian wood even 
at slightly increased figures. First and seconds inch 
wood are quoted at $85 a thousand feet and No. 1 com- 
mon at $52.50 to $55. Good plain oak planks 3 to 4 inches 
thick are in steady request at $42.50. In boards the 
supply of price wood is limited but in the lower grades 
consignments have been heavy. First and seconds inch 
boards are worth $55 to $57.58 and No. 1 common at 
$37.50 to $40. Demand is good for prime whitewood 
(poplar) lumber but buyers still consider sellers’ quota- 
tions too high. Pricés are as follows: First and sec- 
onds inch wood, planed to % inch, $62.80 to $65; clear 
saps, $50; No. 1 common, $40 and No. 2 common, $25 
a thousand feet. Satin walnut is scarce, and for prime 
and medium grades demand is fair. First and seconds 
inch boards are worth $40 and No. 1 common, $27.50, 
but, as a Tule, sellers decline to do business under $30. 


In General. 


The business now practically controlled by the Millar’s 


Karri & Jarrah Company, Limited, appears to be in a 


flourishing condition to judge from the profit and loss 
account for 19C9, just issued to the shareholders. The 
profits of the company for that period, after making 
ample allowance for depreciation, stand at $550,000, being 
$160,000 higher than in 1908, which allows of a dividend 
being paid on the ordinary shares of 10 percent, as 
compared with 6 percent in the previous year. The 
demand for the woods which form the mainstay of the 
company’s business and which are chiefly used for wood 
paving purposes largely has increased during 1909 all 
over the world, but whereas originally the company was 
merely a producer of karri and jarrah it now deals in 
various other kinds of timber (including pitch pine) out 
of which good profits have been made. It is the idea of 
the company to sell through its depots and agencies any 
kind of timber that the country with which it deals 
requires. 

Last month allusion was made to a coming timber 
boom in British Columbia. Since then two companies 
have made their appearance, and it is understood that 
the public is to be invited to take shares in at least 
a dozen others. The great possibilities which British 
Columbia offers have been overlooked by English in- 
vestors, the properties previously offered having re- 
ceived little or no attention. The business has drifted 
into the hands of American capitalists who, it is re- 
ported, have paid much higher prices for the stumpage 
than it previously could have been acquired for. The 
most important of the concerns before the public is the 
Swanson Bay Wood Pulp & Sawmills Company, Lim- 
ited, which offers $750,000 dollars worth of first mortgage 
sterling bonds. The directorate comprises several well 
known names in the timber trade, including R. M. Cox, 
of Liverpool, T. Mackarell, of Ottawa, and C. E. Read, 
of the Hull Lumber Company, Quebec. The properties 
of the company consist of pulp and saw mills at Swan- 
son bay, and 86,000 acres of leased timber lands. At this 
writing a cargo of over 1,000,000 feet is being cut to 
the order of an English concern. The second venture, 
the Dominion Sawmills & Lumber Company, Limited, 
which is offering $4,000,000 worth of 6 percent bonds, 
has been severely criticized, as to the vagueness of the 
information which its prospectus contains. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


For the week ended July 23, twenty vessels brought 
7,914,000 feet of lumber, 5,242,000 shingles and 200 
cords of tan bark to the port of Chicago. The largest 
individual cargo—622,000 feet of lumber—was earried 
by the schooner 8. J. Tilden, consigned by Riley & 
Grabowsky, Cutler, Ont., to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company. The second largest cargo was also consigned 
to the Edward Hines Lumber Company and amounted to 
567,000 feet. 

Arrivals by dates and vessels for the week follow: 





JULY 18. 


Steamer D. L. Filer, Blind River, Ont., Riley & Grabowsky 
to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 436,000 feet. 

Schooner 8. J. Tilden, Cutler, Ont., Riley & Grabowsky 
to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 622,000 feet. 

Steamer Oscoda, Spragge, Ont.. Waldie Bros. to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 567,000 feet. 

Schooner Lotus, Midland, Ont., Victoria Harbor Lumber 
Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 326,- 
000 feet. 

Steamer Delta, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines Lumber 
ons to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 400,000 
eet. 

Schooner A. W. Luckey, Masonville, Mich., Masonville 
Lumber Company to the Chicago Packing Box Company, 
300,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Empire, Mich., the T. Wilce Com- 
pany to the T. Wilce Company, 380,000 feet. 

Steamer J. D. Marshall, Alpena, Mich., Richardson Lum- 
ber Company to Theodore Fathauer Company, 400,000 feet. 


JULY 19. 


Steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis.. Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
425,000 feet. 

JULY 20. 


Schooner J. H. Mead, Gladstone, Mich., Northwestern 
Cooperage Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
500,000 feet. 

Steamer George C. Markham, Thessalon, Ont., W. E. Wood- 
ing to Thornton-Claney Lumber Company, 364,000 feet. 


JULY 21. 


Steamer Walter Vail, Port Wing, Wis., Wilson & Dugeon 
to Brittingham & Young Company, 400,000 feet. 

Steamer Walter Vail, Washburn, Wis., J. H. Madden to 
the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 450,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Salt 
& Lumber Company to C. W. Willits, 350,000 feet. 

Schooner Interlaken, Grand Marais, Mich., Mann Lumber 
Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 250,- 
000 feet. 

Schooner Interlaken, Pequaming, Mich., Chas. Hebard & 
Sons to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 74,000 
feet and 3,513,000 shingles. 

Schooner Carrier, Epoufette, Mich., Gutman Company to 
the Gutman Company, 200 cords tan bark. 


JULY 22, 


Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
Lumber Company to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 325,- 
000 feet. ; 

Steamer John Schroeder, Harbor Springs, Mich., Gustav 
Kitzinger to American Packing Box Company, 300,000 feet. 

Steamer J. D. Marshall, Cross Village, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
Lumber Company to Wisconsin Steel Company, 425,000 feet. 


JULY 23. 


Steamer 7. S. Christie, Grand Marais, Mich., Portage 
Lumber Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany, 330,000 feet. 

Steamer T. S. Christie, Pequaming, Mich., Charles Hebard 
& Sons to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 1,729,000 
shingles. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff, N. Manitou, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
pe ay Po aed to the North Branch Flooring Company, 

x ee 
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John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK, 
YELLOW PINE, 
POPLAR, 


Cypress and Hardwood. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


































The A. C. Davis Lumber Co. 


Are Always in the Market to 
BUY OR SELL 


HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 











For Quick Shipment“ 222.90, 


2 C-Ls 8-4”’ 1s and 2s Plain White Oak, one year dry 
2 C-Ls 8-4"’ No.1 Com. Plain White Oak, one year dry 
1 C-Ls 4-4’ No.1 Com. Chestnut, one year dry 

3 C-Ls 4-4’’ No.2 Com. Poplar, shipping dry 


Write Us For Hardwoods and Poplar. 


THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


cLaughlin-Hoffman Lbr. Co... 
WHOLESALE HARDWOODS 


PINE HEMLOCK CYPRESS 
Will Contract Mill Cuts for Cash. © COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


W. L. Whitacre —— 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
YELLOW PINE, WHITE 
PINE, HARDWOODS. 


Office and Storage Yards, 
451 W. Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 



































Jerome H. Sheip 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


All kinds of Hardwoods, Poplar, Oak, plain 
and quartered; Beech, Maple, Cherry, etc. 


We manufacture and contract for entire cut of mills 
and ship by our own inspectors High Grade Stock. 


Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Spruce Yellow Pine White Pine Hardwoods 
Hemlock Sap Pine Cypress _ Bill Timber 
Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 
OUR MOTTO: 


“Prompt shipment and highest grades 
at competitive mill prices 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Flooring and Bill Stuff 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE AND CYPRESS 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO. 


Harrison Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 























Clearfield Lumber Gompany Inc. 





Manufacturers of 


Poplar and Hardwood Lumber, 
Oak a Specialty. 
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Manufacturers of 


North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 


Flooring, etc. 














218 Franklin Bank Building 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 


| 
| 
Peart, Nils & MeCormick Co, | 
| 
| 
| 


i 
, 
| SALES OFFICES: 
| 
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Monarch Lumber 
Company 


POPLAR 


(Plain and Quartered) 5-8 to 16-4 








(r- 


S, 


Cottonwood and Bass. 


OAK 


White and Red, Plain and Quartered. 


Ash, Elm, 
Hickory, Gum, 
Birch, Beech, 
Maple, Cherry, 
Walnut, Butternut, 
Chestnut, Sycamore, 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


iL J 


15th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























LOCAL AND. PERSONAL 








A. B. Smith, of the A. B. Smith Lumber Company, of 
Paducah, Ky., was in Chicago this week on business. 


R. M. Kelso, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company 
(Chicago) sales force, has been visiting his brother, C. 
E. Kelso, of Manistique, Mich. 

Otto Meyer, formerly with the J. W. Thompson Lum- 
ber Company, of Memphis, as traveling salesman, has 
gone with the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, of 
St. Louis, in the same capacity. 

William Templeton, a member of the firm of Perley 
Lowe & Co., Railway Exchange, Chicago, left Thursday 
noon for his summer home in South Haven, Mich., where 
he intends remaining as long as the office will let him. 


A. W. Miller, president Miller & Vidor Lumber Com- 
pany, Galveston, Tex., including attendance upon the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has been in the 
North a couple of weeks on a mission of combined busi- 
ness and pleasure. 

A. W. Williamson, of Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber 
Company, Mound City, Ill, is touring Scotland, Ireland, 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy 
and France this summer, accompanied by his wife and 
son, Frederick. 

Charles S. Bell, of Indianapolis, Ind., and H. A. 
Ahrens, of Dixon, Ill., who represent the True & True 
Company, the big sash and door manufacturer of Chi- 
cago. in Indiana and Illinois respectively, were visitors 
at headquarters this week. 

Guy B. Furey, general sales manager for the Mce- 
Shane Lumber Company, of Omaha, Neb., recently spent 
several days at the Chicago offices of his concern in con- 
ference with Mr. Phillips, who has charge of this end of 
the business. 


Herman H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. Het- 
tler Lumber Company, of Chicago, with distributing 
yards on the North and South branches of the Chicago 
river, returned last Saturday from a visit to his diversi- 
fied Canadian interests. 

S. J. Riggan, the well known tie wholesaler, of Hous- 
ton, Miss., spent several days in Chicago this week call- 
ing on the trade. He said that business had been quiet, 
but that the supply of o#% ties were small and all signs 
pointed to a good fall trade. 

J. V. Bishop, secretary of the Collins Lumber Com- 
pany, McCormick building, Chicago, with headquarters 
in Beaumont, Tex., had his vacation cut short last Sat- 
urday by a wire which called him to Dallas, Tex., from 
which city he will return to Houston. 


George D. Griffith, the well known whdglesaler, with 
offices in the Monadnock block, Chicago, left last Wednes- 
day morning on an automobile trip to Richmond, Ind. 
Mr. Griffith was accompanied by his wife and daughter 
and expects to be gone about two weeks. 


C. L. Faust, a member of the firm of Faust Bros., Pa- 
ducah, Ky., was in Chicago for a few hours last Monday. 
Mr. Faust was accompanied by his wife and has just re- 
turned from a summer resort in southern Michigan, where 
he has been resting up for the last two weeks. : 


Harvey S. Hayden, president of the Hayden & Westcott 
Lumber Company, Railway Exchange, Chicago, returned 
home last Monday from a short vacation spent on Lakes 
Michigan, St. Clair and Erie, Mr. Hayden, Mrs. Hayden 
and daughter having taken the Chicago-Buffalo trip. 


N. A. Gladding, vice president of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
the old saw and tooth producing house, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a pleasant call one 
day this week, looking well, cheerful and prosperous. 
He said that the company had scored for the current 
year so far a considerable improvement over the same 
months of 1909. 

W. D. Wadley, manager of the Alexandria Lumber 
Company, of Alexandria, La., spent a day or two in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Wadley was greatly pleased 
over trade conditions, not so much in the present as 
what the future held. He was accompanied by his wife 
and left later in the week for Petoskey, Mich., where 
they will spend their vacation. 


Joseph A. Proctor, president of the Proctor Lumber 
Company, Peoria, Ill., disappeared suddenly from Peoria 
July 21 and has not been heard from since. Unprofit- 
able investments in Texas lands about two years ago 
led to debts estimated at $100,000 which it was impos- 
sible for him to meet, and while his affairs were being 
investigated by his business associates, he quietly 
slipped away leaving his troubles behind him. 

L. G. Heron, auditor for Perley Lowe & Co., Railway 
Exchange, Chicago, returned last Wednesday from his 
vacation, which he and his wife spent on Association 
island, in Lake Ontario. Mr. Heron took the lake trip 
both going and returning. He sailed on the Northland 
from Chicago and returned on the Northwest to Mackinac, 
where he took the Manitou for Chicago. All of his 
time was spent in swimming, automobiling and motor 
boating and he reports having had a very enjoyable 
time. 

E. G. Swartz, vice president and general manager of 
the Burton-Swartz Cypress Company, of Burton, La., 
visited our beautiful city this week and incidentally paid 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a welcome and highly valued 
call. He said trade was jogging along very much as 
usual at this season of the year. He had lately heard 
from the president of his company, Capt. William L. 








Burton, as he was quitting Paris for an extended motor- 


ing tour of France and other continental European 
countries. 


he Lumbermen’s Baseball Club had its first practice 
game last Saturday afternoon at Washington park. The 
side captained by Percy 8. Fletcher was too heavy for its 
opponent. Secretary Moore has sent out a communica- 
tion that the second practice game will be held Saturday 
afternoon, July 30, and he suggests that the lumbermen 
meet at Fifty-first street and Cottage Grove avenue at 
2:30 p. m. This communication bears a_ postscript 
which suggests that those who own bats, balls, gloves and 
a mask bring them along. 


J. A. Hilliard, manager for the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, New Orleans, La., reached Chicago Wednesday 
of this week. Mr. Hilliard takes an optimistic view of 
trade conditions. He said that during June his company 
took more orders than at any time in its history, and 
that the current demand was of a satisfactory character; 
that he does not expect a great rush of business this 
fall, but believes the demand will be sufficient to keep 
the shipping departments of the cypress mills busy. He 
left Wednesday night for New Orleaus. 


Ben Collins, jr., president of the Collins Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill., and. Houston, Tex., returned Thurs- 
day from a week’s trip in Minneapolis. While there he 
took part in the Western Amateur Golf champion- 
ship, which was held at the Minnikahda club, Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Collins lasted until the play for @he 
finals, when he just fell two strokes short of qualifying. 
Although defeated, he was not disgraced by any means, 
for he played against some of the finest amateur golfers 
in the country and on a course which is noted for being 
exceedingly difficult. 


N. H. Huey, representing the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company, of Orange, Tex., in Kansas and Missouri, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Huey, accompanied by E. M. Lockridge, 
representing William Buchanan, Kansas City, Mo., called 
at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. These gen- 
tlemen gave a very satisfactory review of the trade situa- 
tion in the central West and, while admitting that crop 
conditions in some parts of their territory might be bet- 
ter, they intimated that they are far from being demor- 
alized, as some of the reports indicated. 


The George W. Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, 
Wis., has recently secured the services of Nat Miller 
to cover the territory recently cared for by W. G. Com- 
mentz, who resigned to become Chicago manager for 
the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, 
Wis. Mr. Miller has been traveling through the central 
West for Hoshall & McDonald Bros., of New Orleans, 
and prior to that was with the Ward Lumber Company. 
He is familiar with the wants of the trade in Chicago 
and immediate territory and will undoubtedly prove of 
great worth to the George W. Jones Lumber Company. 
He takes hold of his new duties August 1. 


~_—~ 


CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S OUTING. 


The committees from the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, the Hardwood Exchange and the Chicago 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association having charge 
of the detail work for the lumbermen’s outing which 
will be held in Ravinia Park on August 16 have been 
doing yeoman service. The transportation committee 
has made arrangements with the North-Western rail- 
way to put on extra coaches on the trains leaving 
Chicago at 8:25 and 9:15 a.m. The railroad also will 
print special tickets for this occasion. Transportation 
facilities are of the best, as those who wish to return 
early can take the train leaving Ravinia at 5:03 p. m., 
which makes only one stop between Ravinia and Chi 
cago, that point being Evanston. The next train leaves 
Ravinia at 6:30, and those who care to stay for the 
evening concert can take the 10:50 train. 

The program for the day is rapidly assuming shape 
and something will be doing every minute of the time 
spent at Ravinia. From 10:15 to 11:15 a baseball game 
will be played by the young lumbermen who think 
that they can play ball. From 11:15 to 12:15 a game 
of baseball (indoor ball will be used) will be played 
by the lumbermen who can tell all about the game, and 
that is all. From 12:15 to 1 o’eclock the following 
races will be held: 





Peanut race—two prizes. 

Fat men’s race—two prizes. 

Needle race for the ladies+two prizes. 

Twenty-five yard dash for married ladies—two prizes. 

Shoe race—two prizes. - 

Ball throwing contest for ladies—two prizes. 

One-hundred yard dash, free for all—two prizes. 

Thirty-yard dash for single ladies—two prizes. 

A race for the little tots—two prizes. 

Out of town lumbermen who may be in Chicago at 
this time and who would like to attend the picnic can 
secure tickets at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Tickets, $2.50 each. 


MAN WANTED. 

Information is desired in regard to the present where- 
abouts of H. A. Moyer by his family. A letter from his 
wife states that he is a shingle man, also a competent 
filer and is so versed in sawmill work as to be valuable 
in most any department; has a heavy black mustache; 
his right thumb is missing, and a thumb, little finger 
and a stump of another is all that remains of his left 
hand. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to re- 
ceive any information in regard to Mr. Moyer and com- 
municate it to his wife. 
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CHICAGO PREPARING FOR MARKET WEEK. 


More than 100,000 invitations have been sent by the 
market codperation committee of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce to merchants in all the territory tribu- 
tary to Chicago, asking them to visit Chicago during 
Chicago market week, August 15-20. During that week 
goods made in Chicago, or the sale of which is controlled 
in Chicago, will oceupy to the exclusion of all others 
the display windows of the leading stores. The invita- 
tion is in the form of a booklet and in addition to 
explaining the object of market week, which is to pro- 
mote closer cobperation among the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers of the city, it contains interesting 
information about the city and views of the city’s build- 
ings, parks and streets. Thousands of merchants and 
manufacturers from all parts of the country are expected 
to visit the city during market week. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE BAND SAW. 


Under the caption ‘‘The Evolution of Modern Band 
Saw Mills for Sawing Logs,’’ D. Clint Prescott, presi- 
dent of the Preseott Company, Menominee, Mich., has 
published a booklet showing the progress made in 
sawmill machinery since 1880. The facts given are 
based on personal experiences and observations of the 
author, who is a pioneer in the manufacture of sawmill 
machinery. 

The little booklet is a eredit to the printer’s art. 
It is printed on a fine quality of paper and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with the earlier types of band saws, 
the main object being to show the transition largely 
from these types to the uptodate machine built today 
hy this progressive company. 

The evolution of the saw for manufacturing lumber 
began when the old hand whip saw was succeeded by 
the sash saw, the mulay saw, the round or live gang, 
the slabbing gang and its partner, the flat or stock 
gang; then the cireular or rotary mill, and, lastly, the 
band saw mill, and one generation of men, some of 
whom are now alive, has seen all of these machines at 
regular work in saw mills sawing logs. ; 

To quote Mr. Prescott: ‘‘The use of the band mill 
in place of cireulars and gangs became very desirable, 
for two important reasons. One of them was that the 
saw kerf of a band saw is so much less than that of a 
cireular saw that the saving in sawdust yielded a 
sreater quantity of lumber from the logs, thus accom- 
plishing a clear saving of valuable material. The 
other reason was that while gangs made perfectly 
<awed lumber, they produced a great deal of cullen 
tock from rough or unsound logs, for as the saws are 





On August 6 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will publish its Annual Commissary 
Issue. 

This number has been in course of prepara- 
tion for many weeks, and will be the most 
important publication ever compiled in the 
interests of the Commissary trade. 

In addition to a large number of special 
editorial and news articles, the Commissary 
Annual will feature an illustrated story of the 
recent convention of commissary managers, 
with full particulars of the new association. 











hi» in the sash, so must the lumber come out, and 


tl is no way of varying the thicknesses to accom- 
m ste the quality of the stock. While a band mill 
Wi not eut so much lumber in a day as a gang, it is 
a ‘hine with which a log can be sawed to the best 
advantage, and that with a saw as thin as a gang 


8 So that if the lumber coming from a gang, and 
0 rated as cull, could ‘have been sawed into piece 
or .hiek stuff, it would make it valuable and 
table. 
his made the band mill attractive, and lumber- 
egan to take an interest in it and to investigate 
‘erations of those known to exist. The result of 
inspections, however, was far from being satis- 
*, beeause none of them were doing good work 
vwhere near enough of it, and with exceedingly 
xceptions the millmen rejected them and re- 
| them as an impracticable machine for sawing 
and few dealers would buy lumber that was cut 
a band saw.’? 
uufacturers can secure a copy of this book by 
‘ssing the Prescott Company, Menominee, Mich. 





LMBERMAN’S WIFE HAS NARROW ESCAPE 
FROM DEATH. 


‘TSBURG, Pa., July 26.—During the last week F. R. 
‘“heock, of E. V. Babeock & Co., spent some days look- 

over improvements under way at the big Davis 

Va.) plant of the company, where new railroad 
‘'lities are being installed and other developments are 
‘ contemplation, Mr. Babcock was accompanied by Mrs. 
liaheock, who enjoyed the novelty of a visit to the big 
‘umber camp and seenes that are strange to one who is 
Hore familiar with city life. The experience that Mrs. 
Babeoek met with doubtless will cause her to long remem- 
vs her inspeetion of some of the unique features of a 
Vest Virginia lumber camp. 


,. While looking through the timber lands along the log- 
ang road, Mrs. Babeock saw standing near by one of 
‘© most docile and sad-eyed mules that has come to 


notice of humanity, The brute was silently observ- 


the 


. ing the noted guest and even cast a mournful and ques- 


tioning gaze upon her as though appealing for sympathy. 
It was a clever ruse, however. Mrs. Babcock naturally 
fell te pitying the mule. She approached it innocently 
and speaking kindly held out her hand as though she 
would stroke the animal. Suddenly thé mule turned 
about and viciously raised her hind feet. The hoofs 
struck Mrs. Babcock in the abdomen and instantly felled 
her. As she fell her head struck one of the rails on 
the railroad and a most painful scalp wound was in- 
flicted. She was unconscious when picked up by her 
husband, who was appalled at the accident, and hurried 
her to the hospital maintained at Davis by the company. 
Here she rapidly recovered consciousness and was soon 
able to be out, her escape from a serious injury being 
regarded as little short of miraculous. 





A LUMBERMAN UP IN THE AIR. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 22.—F. S. Underhill, the 
Philadelphia lumberman, and his son Arthur, in company 
with Dr. Thomas E. Eldridge, president of the Aeronau- 
tical Recreation Society, yesterday concluded one of the 
most successful balloon flights in the history of aeronau- 
ties, breaking the Philadelphia record for distance and 
time. The balloon, which was the Philadelphia II, 
ascended from Philadelphia at 10 o’clock Wednesday 
evening, July 20, and landed at Pascoag, R. I., shortly 
after 10 o’clock Thursday morning, having traveled 301 
miles and remained 12 hours and 5 minutes in the air. 
It was the nineteenth and most successful trip for Dr. 
Eldridge, but it was the first balloon experience of the 
Underhills. 


Asked for a statement of his experiences, Mr. Under- 


hill said to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 


We had a most successful voyage. It was more than 
successful—it was simply wonderful. I would not have 
missed it for a very great deal. We took our flight on 
Wednesday night. We started from the U. G. IL. athletic 
grounds, where the balloon ‘‘Philadelphia II’’ was expanded 
with gas. At a signal (10:05 p. m.) we embarked, Dr. 
Eldridge, my boy Arthur and I. 

Enough sand bags were removed to make the balloon 
buoyant. A dozen men held our basket while we were 
trotted across the field to a good clear space away from 
the gas tanks. A number of sand bags were there re- 
moved until it was evident that when released the balloon 
would mount well and sail. Nine bags of sand were left 
in the basket. Then amid shouts of “Good luck,” “Fine 
start,” “Safe journey,”’ “Splendid” and ‘‘Good-bye!”’ from 
friends among the thousands of people gathered, we were 
released and shot up into the air 400 or 500 feet. It was 
a graceful ascent, without shock—no sensation such as 
you find in an express elevator—no vibration, just a swift 
glide upward toward the stars and moon. 

We hovered over the starting place for a few moments, 
and then were caught in the breeze, and this was about 
the last sense of motion we were to have for twelve 
hours. There was no swaying, no rocking in the wind, no 
— with the wind—we were now a part of the 
win 

The sight beneath us was indescribable. The great 
city with its illuminations—a million lights of red and 
white, some in rows marking the streets and avenues, 
some in clusters at some point of special illumination. 
William Penn yonder with his footlights at the summit of 
City Hall; Willow Grove over there; White City of 
Chestnut in the distance; trolleys running swiftly along 
the streets flashing their headlights; autos scurrying 
hither, thither and yon. The bells ringing, the horns 
blowing their warnings to pedestrians, the hum of voices. 
Now a halloo intended for us from some keen-eyed one 
who saw us moving overhead, now a shrill whistle to at- 
tract our attention, and on we sailed filled with admira- 
tion and wonder, too enrapt with what we saw for 
nervousness or fear. Over the city to the suburb, then 
out into the open farm country. 

he moon, full and bright, and shedding her radiance 
upon the city and its rivers, which flashed like streams 
of flowing silver. The vessels in the harbor with their 
various illuminations—the rapid moving trains like liv- 
ing, hissing, fiery serpents shooting along, twisting and 
turning on this curve and that. 

Then out into the calm of the open country, the fields 
of grain, the groves of trees, the fences, the lanes, the 
roads, all visible for miles and miles in the moonlight. 
Here a farm house and the outbuildings, and a barking 
dog; there a hamlet or village—all plain and visible to the 
naked eye as we sailed along in the moonlight at the rate 
of twenty five to thirty miles an hour, and hardly felt 
ourselves to be moving. 

he night ride—it was wonderful. Hour after hour 
passed, mile after mile was covered; no thought of slum- 
ber entered our minds; not an eyelid wished to close; not 
a nerve trembled with apprehension, as we sailed on at 
an altitude varying from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. 
real concern was the ocean. Are we approaching the 
ocean? Our compass told us, however, that we were 
traveling N.N.E., and as we passed Center Bridge, Pa.; 
Flemington, N. J.; White House, N. J., and in response 
to our repeated whistles or hello’s (megaphone), we 
aroused someone who told us the name of the place, we 
traveled on with assurance, filled with wonder at what 
we saw, and delight that every element combined to 
make the voyage sublime, and thinking anon of the 
words of Joaquin Miller: 


“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on! and on!” 


But I can not tell you all. We sailed for twelve hours, 
with a thought for every’-moment. How could I tell it 
all? Let me answer briefly, however, some of the ques- 
tions I think you would ask: 

During the night our altitude was from 800 to 1,500 
feet. When the sun arose and threw his warming ra 
upon us, the gas expanded the balloon, filled out tighter 
and tighter, and rose higher and higher, first to about 
9,000 feet. A cloud across the sun, and we dropped 
gradually to 3,500 feet. Then under the rays, we rose 
again gradually to 10,100 feet, and sailed at this altitude 
mile after mile, over New Britain, Conn., over East 
Hartford, and Putnam, and finally we began slowly to 


Our only 


- descend until over Wallum Lake, Mass., we were about 


3,500 feet, and at State Sanatorium, R. I, we were 
about 1,500 feet high, and we thought our journey was 
over and made our plans to land, but suddenly the gas 
began to expand again, and we began another ascent to 
our highest altitude, 10,550 feet. We traveled a while, 
and thinking we were nearing sea we decided to descend, 
and picked a landing near Pascoag, R. I. 

We were twelve hours and five minutes in the air, and 
traveled about 300 miles, crossing over six states—Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. ‘ 

We never were dizzy; we suffered no oppression of 
lungs or heart at the high altitude. We landed safely 
with barely a scratch. 

And now we know that a balloon voyage liké this is 
one Providence, 10 percent judgment and 10 per- 
cent skill.’ 
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Buyers of Flooring in 
Less Than Carloads 


find 2.r methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you — better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode Used. CADILLAC, MICH. 
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Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Go. 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


MILLS AT: 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 


SALES OFFICE: 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO 
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Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready for immediate shipment 


from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


' RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 








GIDEON-ANDERSON LBR. & MER. CO. 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


Hickory & Ash Tool Handles. 
GIDEON, MO. 











Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

We run our own mills manufacturing 
POPLAR, QTD. WHITE OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, ETC. 


Abe, 36, 2 & AROMATIC TENN. RED CEDAR, 
CEILING LINING, *‘Keep moths away.” 

















WRITE US BEFORE BUYING. 
a ey 








| TENNESSEE LUMBER & COAL CO.| 


Sales Offices, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oak, White and Yellow Pine 


SAW and PLANING MILLS, GLEN MARY, TENN. 
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J The Critical Customer’s Choices 


DIXIE BRAND 
Oak Flooring 


A combination of High Class Material with 
Perfect Workmanship. 


Our RED and WHITE 
OAK LUMBER 


is of the same high quality. We can ship promptly straight 











or mixed cars of Lumber and Flooring. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company, 


q BLISSVILLE, ARK. 
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Quartered White Oak. 


Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 
We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 








We dip all of our lumber. 
Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
essa YY) 




















Wanted to Sell Immediately: 


14,000 ft. 4-4 to 12-4 No. 2 Com. & 
Better White Oak. 

20,000 ft» 4-4 to 12-4 No. 2 Com. & 
Better Red Oak. 

25,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. White Oak. 


Above bone dry edged and trimmed and well manufactured. 
Also have good stock 4-4 and thicker Poplar and a few cars 
No. 1 Com. Oak, nice stock. 

Write us when in the market for any kind of Hardwoods 
and White Pine. 


Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


(— ~)) 
— |(OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried 
Bored 
Polished 

q olishe 












































J. A. WILKINSON 
4-4 OAK BOARDS 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. IW 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 








Cable Address ‘zaw: “hg BRISTOL 
Telecode, A. B. : 
Western Union Sth Edition. VA.-TENN. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Gadsden—J. R. Hayes recently entered the planing mill 
business. 

Selma—The Schuh-Miller Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Schuh-Mason Lumber Company, of St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Arkansas. 


Arkansas City—The Standard Timber Company of 
= Henry Thane, of this city, appointed state 
agent. 
Bradford—Schneider & Moore recently entered the saw 
mill business. 

Brighton—The National Box Company has been suc- 
ceedec by J. H. Scott. 
Malvern—The Stewart & Alexander Lumber Company, 
of Wisconsin; Henry Berger, of this city, appointed state 


agent. 
California. 


San Bernardino—The J. B. Gill Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by C. A. Hayward. 

Tulare—The Tulare Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the E. M. Cox Lumber Company. 


Florida. 


Freeport—The J. J. McCaskill Company has sold out out 
here to the Baker-Wakefield Cypress Company, of 


Plattenville, La. 
Georgia. 


Rock Mart—W. M. Elsberry has been succeeded by the 
Rock Mart Lumber Company. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The Commercial Furniture Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 
Chicago—Henry Frerk has been succeeded by Henry 
Frerk Sons. 
Chicago—The North Branch Flooring comeney. has in 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,0 

Piper City—John McKinney & Son has been A 
by W. O. McKinney. 
“Rockford—E. H. Daniels’ planing mill has been sold to 
Beach Maguire. 
Springfield—Heineke & Co. have increased their capital 
stock to $75,000. 

Indiana. 


Evansville—The Vulcan Plow Company has increased 
its capital stock to $200, R 
Indianapolis—The D. O. Alexander Lumber Company 
is out of business. 

South Bend—The Austin-Gillis Planing Mill Company 
will change its name to the Novelty Planing Mill Com- 
pany. 

Washington—The Hatfield & Palmer Company has sold 
out to the Klemeyer Lumber Company. 


Iowa. 


Raymond—O’Connor Bros.; partnership dissolved; F. J. 
O’Connor & Sons succeed. 


Kansas. 


Coffeyville—The National Sash & Door Company has 
bought out the Kansas Glass Company. 


Kentucky. 


Ashland—The W. R. Vansant Lumber Company has 
removed to Rush. 

Clear Springs—W. A. Casey is out of business. 

Louisville—The Kentucky Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $400,000. 

Louisville—The Chess-Wymond Company has increased 
its capital stock from $200, 000 to $1,000,000. 

Owensboro—The Barnes-Kelly Manufacturing Company 
has been absorbed by the Ohio Valley Manufacturing 
Company. : 

Owensboro—The Owensboro Seating & Cabinet Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Ohio Valley Manufactur- 


ing Company. 
Louisiana. 


Berwick—The Menefee Cypress Company, Limited, is 
out of business. 

Jena—The River Land & Lumber Company recently 
began business. 





Maine. 


Norridgewock—Frank A. Fuller has sold out to James 
Dysar 

inet— The International Lumber Company has been 
organized by Clarence E. Eaton, president; T. L. Croteau, 
treasurer, and others. 


Maryland. 
Cumberland—The Blackburn Lumber Company is out 
of business. ‘ 
Massachusetts, 


Palmer—F. F. Marcy has been succeeded by the Marcy 


Lumber Company. 
Michigan. 


Detroit—The Thessalon Lumber Company has removed 
to. Thessalon, Ont. 
Worthville—The Sanitary Churn Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been organized. 
Rudyard—Hayward & Loomis recently began the saw 


mill business. 
Missouri. 


Winfield—The Winfield Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by Thomas Yates. 


Montana. 


Benchland—W. E. Ford & Co. recently entered the 
retail lumber trade here. 


Nebraska. 
Ayr—Juniata—Roseland—The McIntosh Lumber Com- 
pany has changed its name to the Coon Lumber Company. 
Lincoln—The American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is being organized. 
New Jersey. 


Jersey City—Noble & Hoe have been succeeded by Al- 
bert E. Noble. 

Palisades Park—Steenland Bros. have been succeeded 
by the Palisades Park Lumber & Supply Company. 


North Carolina. 
Willow Springs—L. W. Blalock & Co. are out of busi- 
ness. 
Ohio. 


Clyde—The Hankey Lumber Company, of Bowling 
Green, is starting a retail lumber yard here. 





For further particulars addresg American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 





Kent—The Seneca Chair Company has increased its 


capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000. 

Uniopolis—S. E. Blank & Son recently entered the lum- 
ber trade. 

Uniopolis—The Robert Hixon Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Windham—Sheldon & Seymour have been succeeded by 
G. D. Seymour. 

Oregon. 


Goble—The Oregon Fir Lumber Company, recently or- 
ganized, has succeeded Jackson & Oliver. 

Butler—Merchant & Hall have been succeeded by the 
Hall & Heft Lumber Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Hugo—The Dodd-Heller Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the aa ag lumber trade. 

Muldrow—J. Parker is out of business. 

Oklahoma Gite The Ragan Lumber Company has re- 
duced its capital stock from $50,000 to $10,000. 


Pennsylvania. 


Bradford—The Gaffney Wood Products Company has 
been organized by W. S. Gaffney, R. L. Gaffney and 
H. E. Gaffney. 

Greenville—Leech & Riley have sold their lumber yard 
to the Keystone Lumber Company. 

Wernersville—The estate of E. Witman has been suc- 
ceeded by Ephraim Witman, Sr., Company. 


Tennessee, 


Memphis—The Tschudy Lumber Company has acquired 
the local plant of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company. 

Memphis—The J. S. Vaughn Lumber Company’ will 
move August 1 to St. Louis, Mo. 


Texas. 


Corsicana—The McCammon & Lang Lumber Company 
has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $40,000. 
Denton—L. T. Millican Co. are selling out to the 
Lyon-Gray Lumber Compa 
Lockhardt—W. S. Veou wid Son will open a yard here. 
__Neches—The Neches Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $75,000. 


Washington. 
Port Angeles—The Little River Railroad & Logging 
Company has been organized by W. F. Delabarre, A. I. 
Filion, T. F. Trumbull and others. 


Wisconsin. 


Downing—Barnard & LaPointe, of Wilson, recently en- 
tered the retail lumber trade. 

Marinette—The Lignum Company has been organized 
to manufacture alcohol and other by-products from shav- 
ings, saw md Se Hood, of Pentoga, Mich, is 
general mana 
. MerrillOlhaft & Boll will conduct a saw mill business 

ere. 

Wausau—The Werheim Manufacturing Company is be- 
ing reorganized by creditors’ committee. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 


Edmonton—The Alberta Lumber Company, Limited, has 
sold its sash and door factory to G. Boughton. 

Lethbridge—The Rogers Cunningham Lumber Company, 
Limited, has sold its branches at Stirling, Magrath and 
Raymond to the Citizens’ Lumber Company, Limited. 


British Columbia. 


Chilliwack—The Patterson-Eckert Lumber Company 
has disposed of its retail business to the Macken-Smith 
Lumber Company, recently organized. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Mobile—The Howze Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; H. Curjel, of this city; N. M. Dudabac, of 
McLain, Miss., and G. H. Howze, of McLain, Miss. 


Arkansas. 


Camden—The Indiana Lumber & Cooperage Company, 
authorized capital $250,000; Charles J. Smith, president; 
William O’Rourke, vice president; G. A. Hogan and A. 
Danville. 

Deane—The Deane Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; C. H. Smith, Nick Kiger and E. T. Luckly. 

Pine Bluft—J. F. McIntyre & Sons (lumber. mills, stave 
mills ete.), authorized capital $40,000; J. F. McIntyre, 
president; J. D. Burbank, vice president; R. A. MciIn- 
tyre, secretary, and others. 

Texarkana—The Creosoted Pole Company, authorized 


capital $25,000. 
California. 


San Francisco—The Pacific Washboard & Woodenware 
Company, authorized capital $50,000. 

San Francisco—The almer-Fyfe Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 


Delaware. 


Wilmington—The Atlantic Gulf & Tire Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 


Florida. 


Jacksonville — The Middleburg Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; E. S. Spencer, L. E. Spencer, 
George A. Chalker and Edgar L. DeWitt. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The Forest Products Company, authorized 
capital $2.000; D. W. Champlin, T. W. Proctor, W. N. 
Webb, Marquette neon 

Chicago—The Konzen, Stumf & Shafer Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital 30 000; William Kendall, Arthur 
Cc. Stahl and B. C. Foley 

Chicago—The Neal- Pollock nn ge A (lumber gat tim- 
ber products), authorized capital $20,000; William W. 
Pollock, Charles A. Neal, M. T. Neal, Charles A. Neal. 


all of this city. 
Kentucky. 


Ashland—The Haley Coal Company (timber lands, oil 
etc.), authorized capital $50,000; John F. Hager, J. W. M. 
Stewart, B. " oe Eee and James G. Serey, of this 
city, and John M es of Catlettsburg. 

Owensboro—The Oh Valley Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $80,000. 


Louisiana. ’ 


Colfax—The Colfax ‘Siete aoe Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000 

Laark—The Kimball Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $600,000 

Monroe—The West Side Lumber Company, authorizec 
capital $10,000. 
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New Orleans—The Berlin Sash, Door & Blind Factory, 
authorized capital $10,000. 


_ Maine. 


Augusta—The Inner-Brace Chair Company, authorized 
capital $300,000; E. M. Leavitt, of Winthrop, president 


and treasurer. 
Mississippi. 
Arm — The Meadows-Steinweg Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000. 
Brookhaven—The Central Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; W. H. Seavy, O. E. Morton, J. E. 
Seavy and S. E. Morton. 


New Jersey. 


Jersey City—The Healy Box Corporation, authorized 
capital $1,000,096; Cushing Adams, Frank F. Edwards and 
Harry C. Plimpton. 

Perth Amboy—The Boving Mosaic ‘Tile & Mantel Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; Paul C. Boving, N. 
Adolph Nielsen and N. Christian Nielsen. : 


New York. 


New York—The Dreadnought Flooring Company, 
authorized capital $50,060; Edward E. Stowell, John 
Auchincloss, Axel W. Nisson, of this city. 

New York—The B. M. Manufacturing Company (bar- 
rels, pails etc.), authorized capital $25,000; H. R. Simpson, 
G. H. Mallory and E. K. Knapp, of this city. 


Ohio. 


Cleveland — The Welcome Development Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; Jay J. Converse and others. 


Oklahoma. 


Cherokee—The Farmers Lumber & Supply Company, 
authorized capital $35,000. 

Oklahoma City—Central Sash, Weight & Foundry 
Company, authorized capital $25,000; Max K. Weiger, of 
Wellington, Kans., and J. J. Augustine, of this city. 

Rentiesville—The Rentiesville Farmers Supply Com- 
rany, authorized capital $5,000; E.‘H. Warren, Daniel 
King, J. J. Lowe, of this place. 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Nicolai Door Manufacturing Company, 
authorized- capital $50,000; Harry T. Nicolai, P. Autzen 
and J. V. Beach. 

Pennsylvania. 


Huntingdon—The Huntingdon Millwork & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $15,000. 

Steelton—The Steelton Manufacturing Company (win- 
dow shade strips), authorized capital $10,000; A. B. 
Dunkle, W. H. Nell, Lioyd Dunkle, of this place. 


South Carolina. 


Edgefield—The Savannah Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; A. J. Davis, of McCormick, and F. P. 
Rush, of Bradley. 

Tennessee. 


Etowah—The Etowah Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; M. C. King, R. L. Tucker, S. H. McGuire, 
Ww. C. Jenkins and Boon Crawford. 

Memphis — The Ryan-Weigant Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; James J. Ryan, J. F. Weigant, 
Ralph and Frank May and Walter Holzgrafe. 


Vermont. 


Franklin—The Demina Manufacturing Company (lum- 
ber ete.), authorized capital $25,000. 


Virginia. 


Alexandria—The S. E. Lindsey Company (floor and 
milling business), authorized capital $25,000; S. E. Lind- 
sey, president; F. L. Lindsey, secretary, of this city. 

Richmond — The  Kingsdale Lumber’ Corporation, 
authorized capital $50,000; Fritz Sitterding, president; F. 
f=. Nolting, secretary-treasurer. 


Washington. 


Bellingham—The Minnesota-Western Lumber Company. 
\uthorized capital $10,000; Vernon H. Whitcraft and John 
McCowan. 

Seattle—The Klimsum Lumber Company, authorized 
es J. Frank Jones, T. F. Kennedy and H. P. 
Kennedy. 

South Bend—The Standard Logging Company, author- 
ized capital $3,200; J. H. Drissler, Freeman Albright, Wal- 
er Williams, and others. 

Spokane—The M. A. Phelps Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $150,000; M. A. Phelps and J. F. Sexton. 

Tacoma—The Lucas-Stark Logging Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; C. E. Lucas, E. G. Stark, Charles T. 

eterson. 

Tacoma—The Maple Valley Logging Company, author- 
zed capital $25,000; Van R. Ferrel and Stanley N. Fore- 


-~ West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Spice Run Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; James Flynn, J. F. Clark, C. W. Mor- 

n, D. K. Flynn and others. 

Kingwood—The Oakland Lumber Company, authorized 

pital $30,000; M. Lee Gailey, John L. Gailey, J. Dare 

\iley and others, all of New Castle, Pa. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Hamilton — The Regal Lumber_ Company, Limited, 
uthorized capital $40,000; William Perkins, William Bril- 
nger, Joseph L. Schelber and others. 


CASUALTIES. 


Colorado. 


Sterling—The Platte Valley Lumber Company’s plant 
s damaged by fire to the extent of $10,000; insured. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The desk plant of the Central Manufacturing 
july ee was damaged by fire to the extent of $10,000 
Chicago—The lumber yards, power house and three 
reight car shops were destroyed by fire at the Pullman 
©ompany’s plant July 17, entailing $300,000 damage. 
,Pontiac—The large storage building, offices and contents 
of the West Side Lumber Yard, operated by E. B. Kipp, 
vere destroyed by fire July 14. 


Indiana. 


, Roachdale—J. W. Talbot’s saw mill was totally destroyed 
'y fire recently; loss $2,500. 


Michigan. 


~_Xalamazoo—Fire in the lumber yards of the North & 
oon Lumber Company and J. E. Gill caused a loss of 
etween $75,000 and $100,000 July 16. 

_Kalkaska — The Freeman Manufacturing Company, 
ooden bowl maker, suffered a loss of about $60,000 
‘rough the destruction by fire of its plant July 20. 


Minnesota, 


¢Mlinneapolis—Fire destroyed the Minneapolis Cooperage 
-ompany’s plant July 20, entailing a loss of $12,000, fully 
conpred by insurance. 

loa i@neapolis—The Jensen Lumber Company, suffered a 
OB. of $13,000 by fire in its warehouses and yards July 
“5; insurance $7,500. ‘ 








Mississippi. 

Tylertown—The yellow pine saw mill of O. F. Cassibry, 
five miles,from here, was destroyed by fire July 22; loss 
$2,500, not insured. 

Nevada. 


Verdi—The Davis Bros. Mill Company’s plant and about 
3,000,000 feet of lumber were destroyed by fire recently, 
causing a loss of $100,000. 


New Mexico. 


Magdalena—The Becker-McTavish Company’s saw mill 
was burned July 18; loss $1,000. 


New York. 


Fort Ann—F. L. Crandall’s saw mill was burned July 
26; loss $7,000. 

Richmond Hill—Fire did $1,500 damage to the moulding 
mill of William C. Haugaard & Co. recently. 


North Carolina, 


Aberdeen—The Aberdeen Sash & Blind Factory was 
burned July 17; loss $50,000, insurance $10,000. 


Ohio. 


Caledonia—The planing mill and offices of J. A. Resler 
were burned to the ground July 15; loss $7,000, with $1,000 
insurance. 

Oregon. 

Aurora—John W. Becker’s saw mill was burned July 10; 
loss $3,806, no insurance. 

Middleton—Bearrett & Sager’s saw mill was .destroyed 
by fire July 14. 

Phoenix—Weeks Bros.’ planing mills, factory and lum- 
ber a were burned July 12, entailing a loss of about 


. Pennsylvania. 


5,000. 

Sharon—The Damascus Brake Beam Company suffered 
a loss of about $25,000, partly covered by insurance. 
through fire at its plant July 21. 


Texas. 


Rotan—Fire started July 18 in the Richardson Lumber 
Company’s yard, completely destroying the east half of 
it, with a. loss of $12,000, insurance $6,000, then spread to 
R. B. Spencer & Co.’s yard, destroying the west half of it, 
with a loss of $10,000, insurance $5,000. 


Washington. 


Auburn—Brush fires destroyed the Montana Lumber & 
Shingle Company’s plant here; loss $6,000. 

Castle Rock—Fire destroyed the Cowlitz Shingle Com- 
pany’s mill July 16; loss $20,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 


Golden—The Columbia River Lumber Company’s saw 
mill was destroyed by fire July 21; loss $300,000. 

Westminster—E. H. Heaps’ saw mill at Ruskin was de- 
stroyed by fire July 18; loss $150,000, covered by insurance. 

Ontario. 

Owen Sound—Dry kilns of the Keenan Woodenware 
em al were destroyed by fire July 14; loss $25,000. 
insured. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 


Corning—The Star Ranch & Lumber Company, of 
Neeleyville, Mo., will install a stave plant and saw mill in 
Clay county. 

Nashville—C. F. Peterson will establish a saw mill. 

Texarkana—The ‘Texarkana Shingle Creosoting Com- 
pany contemplates the ¢stablishment of a shingle mill 
with a daily capacity of several million shingles. 


Kentucky. 


Hazel—The Carnahan-White Lumber Company, of Win- 
chester, will erect a band mill and construct railroad 
twelve miles long. 

Jackson—Mowbray & Robinson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
build a band mill near here. 


Louisiana. 


Colfax—The Colfax Hardwood Lumber Company, just 
organized, is building a hardwood saw mill, stave plant 
and dry barrel factory. 

Forest Hill—The Crowell & Spencer Lumber Company 
will erect an additional mill. : 


Mississippi. 


Bentonia—The Link-Newcomb Mill & Lumber Company 
will erect a band mill with a 25,000-foot daily capacity. 
Columbus—The Wildermuth Bending Company, of 
olumbus, Ohio, will construct two mills, a small dimen- 
sion and a large lumber mill, in Lowndes county. They 
wili also establish a large bending plant here. 
z a F. Cassibry will rebuild saw mill burned 
uly 22. 








New Mexico. 
Magdalena—The Becker-McTavish Company will rebuild 
saw mill burned July 18. 
Pennsylvania. 


Bradford—The Gaffney Wood Products Company, just 
organized, will build a plant at Walton for the manufac- 
ture of wood alcohol, potash and other wood products. 

South Carolina. 

- {icccciiiaas A. Richardson will erect a saw and shingle 

mill. 

Tennessee. 
Bristol—The Paxton Lumber Company contemplates the 
installation of a band mill. 

Memphis—The Fisher Manufacturing Company, of New 
— Mo., contemplates the establishment of a mill 

ere. 

Texas. 


Clevenger—J. P. Clevenger will rebuild lumber plant 


recently burned. 
Washington. 


Castle Rock—The Cowlitz Shingle Company will rebuild 
at once its mill destroyed by fire July 16. 


West Virginia. 
Elkins—The Maryland Lumber Company is building a 


large plant at Beard. 
Wisconsin. 


Manitowoc—The Smalley Manufacturing Company will 
build a 3-story factory plant, combining machine shops, 
foundry and planing mill. : 





ALMOST A CENTENARIAN. 


Banoor, ME., July 23.—Jonathan Chase celebrated 
his 98th birthday July 16. Mr. Chase was born in Dan- 
ville in 1812 and came to Bangor when ten years old. 
In 1833 he went to Hampden and helped build the first 
steam mill on the Penobscot for Hayes & Mitchell. He 
built the Merrill mill at Kenduskeag and traveled all 
over the country, building mills in Vermont, Ohio, along 
the Mississippi and in Canada. f 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codesused, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 

















BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
Shippers’ Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN 
LUMBER and LOGS 


28 Baldwin St., BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 











TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Fitch Pine, Cypress, Rotterdam, Holland 


FARNWORTH & JARDINE 


Wood Brokers and 


Measurers 


2 Dale Street; Mahogany Sales Sheds, 101 Seaforth Road 
SEAFORTH 
Cable Address: 


varnnble Address: , LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 














We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 
JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E. C. 











( ) 
JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
- WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 
15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
\ Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burwood, Liverpool.” 
y, 


























SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 2Pxiticinas's:®" 
American Logs and Lumber. 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Address, ‘‘SINGLETONS”’ Glasgow. 


CableCodes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra a.6.c.,a.u. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
WOOD BROKERS. 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in ’ 

Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 


Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, “As¢ow. 
WOOD BROKERS, 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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FOR THE LUMBERMAN 





Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: — 





History of the Lumber 
Industry of: America 


By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; _ illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
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In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid. ..$1.25 


Met L. Saley’s Shed Book 


Covers all phases of the construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells how to 
utilize every inch of space available. Contains 
plans and ideas of all kinds. The book is 8x11 
inches in size, printed on 176 pages of high grade 
sepia paper, and durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent prepaid to any address on this an se 


The American Lumberman’s 


“‘Curiosity Shop’’ 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and _ appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy. reference volume_ ever 
published. Price, postpaid........+..+--$2.00 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies.:..........-$7-50 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
eee Con ceeenececes revere cert ° 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........$5 00 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a sence the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
ee Ree re 0 06 Chnetobe op 0 oe ae 
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The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any a of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; in cloth......... SANs 6G aera $2.50 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


American{iimberman 


PUBLISHERS, 


CHICAGO. 




















FOREST FIRE LOSSES. 


Disasters in the Far Northwest Overestimated — 
Fighting the Flames—Damage in Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 


SearrLe, WasH., July 23.—Interest in the fight against 
forest fires has exceeded that in market conditions or 
any other topic in the last week. Im scores of places 
along the Coast from Oregon far up into British Colum- 
bia fires have been raging, and much valuable timber has 
been consumed, but it is not likely that the damage is as 
great as might be imagined from newspaper reports. 
Fires in western Washington have been well brought 
under control through the efforts of the fire fighters of 
the national government, of the state and the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association, aided by a downpour of 
rain. This welcome moisture made itself felt principally 
in. the northern counties, but all over the Puget sound 
country the cooler weather has been welcomed by the 
forest rangers. 

It is estimated that 3,000 men have been fighting fires 
this week in this state. Within three days eighteen men 
were sent out from the offices of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association to report on different fires, estimating 
the damage they were doing, determining their extent, 
and giving an idea of the number of men that would be 
necessary in each instance to check the flames. D. PO 
Simons, jr., chief fire warden for the association, has 
been hieing hither and thither trying to keep the situa- 
tion in control. He has taken personal charge of the 
most stubborn blazes. 

Five hundred thousand feet of logs near Tolt, ready 
for delivery and owned by the O’Neil Timber Company, 
Limited, were eaten by the flames. According to Mr. 
Simons this loss was entirely unnecessary, as the fire at 
Tolt could easily have been checked in its incipient 
stages, at a cost of not more than $100, but the logging 
crews made no effort to suppress it, and merely moved 
their apparatus out of the path of the fire. 

A fire reached green timber owned by the Taylor Log- 
ging Company and the Hewill-Lea Lumber Company, 
east of Lake Washington. One of the worst blazes raged 
near Bothell at the head of Lake Washington. This 
started on the Frank Pontius place, as a result of care- 
lessness, and ate up a quantity of timber owned by the 
Puget Mill Company, of Seattle and San Francisco. 

Volunteers were called out in Seattle to fight flames 
that threatened to sweep Schmitz park, in the western 
part of town. Near Tacoma the Gig Harbor Lumber 
Company ’s plant was threatened. Flames made their way 
over the Bear Creek divide, near Cathcart, and consumed 
the farm buildings and home of Hans Robertson. The 
Puget Mill Company had green timber in the path of a 
fire southwest of Everett, but it was not damaged 
seriously. Passengers on the steamship Dolphin, from 
southeastern Alaska, saw a monster forest fire on the 
British Columbia side that looked like a volcanic erup- 
tion. 

It is predicted that lumber and shingle mills will be 
compelled to pay a higher rate of insurance as a result 
of an unusual number of mill fires in the last year. One 
or two companies have withdrawn from the field. W. A. 
Norman, secretary of the Washington Fire Insurance 
Compeny, is quoted as saying that numerous insurance 
companies are showing a decided aversion to mill risks. 
Charles 8. Black, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Company, has stated that. the only solution is an 
advance in rates. 





WISCONSIN PLANING MILL AND VILLAGE 
BURNED. 


MERRILL, Wis., July 26.—One of the most disastrous 
results of the recent fires was the destruction, July 20, 
of the village of Heineman, twelve miles from Merrill, 
the seat of the large plant of the Heineman Lumber Com- 
pany. The inhabitants, numbering about 350, were saved 
by boarding a freight train which rushed them away 
from the burning village, and the fire consumed the 
planing mill, between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 feet of 
hemlock and hardwood lumber, an opera house, school 
house, livery stable, saloon, meat market, general store, 
depot and about seventy-five dwellings, all owned by the 
Heineman company. 

The company’s standing timber was not damaged and 
large stocks of lumber are held at other points than 
Heineman, which will enable the company to continue 
business as before. Its saw mill was burned April 4, 
and on that loss the company recovered insurance amount- 
ing to $37,500. The planing mill, business and dwelling 
houses were covered by additional insurance amounting 
to $227,100. The company has established headquarters 
in this city. 

The fire was caused by forest fires in the hardwood 
slash which entered the edge of the village about 1 
o’clock in the afternoon. The company had a fire- 
proof power house and several thousand feet of hose 
were immediately taken out and the fire was held at 
the edge of the entire length of the village for three 
hours, when a sudden change in the wind threw the 
whole firefront into the village and yard. Practically 
the-entire plant was aflame within a few minutes of 
the time the fire entered the village. Those in charge 
managed to stop the two freight trains and used the 
trains for transporting the women and children and 
what few personal effects were saved to Gleason, Wis. 
The company’s records were in the varlts. Of the 
entire village but one small cottage and a school house 
remains. 

The company, with the purchases it has made during 
the last year, has a 20-year eut of timber and it ex- 
pects to rebuild a larger and better institution through- 





out and continue in business. Orders on the books at 
the time of the fire are being taken care of from its 
own stocks at Wausau and Carter. The company also 
has mereantile eatablishments at Gleason and Doering. 





FOREST FIRE LOSSES. 


CALUMET, MicH., July 26.—In the last two weeks 
more than $100,000 worth of standing timber has been 
destroyed by forest fires in Ontonagon county. Rains 
of the last few days probably have saved as much more 
from destruction. Fires started on section 19, 51-40, 
in the Greenwood choppings. Apparently they were set, 
as were several more later. The fires spread until sixteen 
sections were burned over. The only points thought 
dangerous as to fires are near Corwin’s and Francis’ 
camps. The fires east of Ontonagon are out. Fires are 
raging at Pori and at the Northland Lumber Company’s 
camps. 

Rain has saved the timber in Ontonagon and Bohemia 
townships, which was threatened a few days ago. About 
4,000 acres of green virgin timber was burned in Ontona- 
gon township. This timber belonged to the Ontonagon 
Lumber & Cedar Company, Noble-Corwin Lumber Com- 
pany, Greenwood Lumber Company, John Hawley, H. M. 
Bell, D. J. Norton and the Ontonagon & Brule River 
Railroad Company. ‘ 





FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES IN TEXAS. 

AusTIN, TEx., July 25.—If the recommendation of 
Governor Campbell is carried out by the legislature, now 
in special session, drastic laws will be enacted, directed 
at fire insurance companies of other states which are 
doing business in Texas. There are more than 100 of 
these foreign insurance companies. In a special mes- 
sage to the legislature he recommends the repeal of the 
existing fire insurance law. His message in part is as 
follows: 


The law: which was intended to secure reasonable and 
fair premium rates under regulations fair and just to all 
has been given an interpretation by the insurance companies 
which was never intended. Corporate greed again asserts 
itself and a combination of circumstances with which the 
public is familiar has brought about the intolerable situa- 
tion which demands legislative action. Conditions. have 
arisen which demonstrate the inadequacy of the law as 
framed, and as an effort to amend the law might result in 
further complications and difficulties the following pro- 
cedure is respectfully recommended : 

1. The passage of a bill repealing the law referred to 
outright. 

2. The enactment of an adequate law to prevent com- 
bination by the insurance companies to destroy competition 
in fire insurance rates in Texas; providing appropriate 
penalties therefor and providing means for the enforcement 
of same. 

3. The enactment of a law regulating and controlling 
fire insurance companies doing business in this state, and 
the regulation and control of fire insurance premium rates, 
to establish and fix rates and to effectively prevent the use 
of what is known as the “key rates” recently promulgated 
by the fire insurance companies. Such law as may be 
enacted should provide proper penalties for all violations 
of the law and embrace ample provisions for the enforce- 
ment thereof. 

4. The enactment of a law prescribing the conditions 
under which fire insurance companies chartered under laws 
of other states may secure permits to do business in 
Texas, and providing that such companies shall show by 
appropriate proof, and in manner and form to be prescribed 
by the law, that the company has never at any time under- 
taken to dominate legislation by threats to withdraw from 
this state or ceased to do business in Texas on account 
of any law enacted by a legislature of Texas. 

Fire insurance companies and other corporations under- 
taking to dominate legislation by threats to withdraw from 
the state and companies that actually withdraw from the 
state and cease to do business in the state for such reasons 
should not be permitted to reénter the state on any condi- 
tion, and adequate laws in this respect are respectfully 
recommended. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 26.—The suggestion of error 
filed by Attorney General S. S. Hudson in the case of the 

. N. Dantzler Lumber* Company, of Moss Point, Miss., 
against the state of Mississippi has been overruled by the 
supreme court. This is the sixteenth section land case in 
which the state sought to recover from the Dantzler com- 
pany for timber cut from school lands. This probably means 
an end of the litigation and occupants of sixteenth section 
lands may continue to sell their timber without restriction 
under their contracts with boards of supervisors. 














ESCANABA, MICH., July 25.—The suit of John Darrow and 
August Goodman vs. the Garth Lumber & Shingle Company 
to enforce the specific performance of an option for the sale 
of $85,000 worth of timber lands in the upper peninsula has 
occupied the attention of the circuit court. The option was 
given by the Garth company to Messrs. Darrow & Good- 
man on ninety days’ time from September 20, 1909. Darrow 
& Goodman cruised and estimated the timber, then wrote 
the Garth company that they could not make the deal for 
the entire acreage mentioned in the option at the price 
named therein and asked for better terms. ‘To this request 
the Garth company did not reply, and the matter rested 
until some weeks later when the Garth company sold the 
lands to the Northern Cooperage Company and notified Dar- 
row & Goodman of the sale. The court authorized the filing 
within ten days of supplemental briefs. 


TacoMa, WASH., July 24.—John Burnett petitioned the 
superior court July 21 for the appointment of a receiver for 
the Silver Lake Lumber & Gravel Confpany, recently incor- 
porated for $12,000, and for a restraining order to prevent 
its president, W. E. Hall, from disposing of any assets. 


Passaic, N. J., July 25.—Charles A. Bergen, of Paterson, 
has been appointed temporary receiver for the Consumers’ 
Match Company, of this city. The company’s liabilities 
are $38,000, assets about $35,000. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 26.—Application for a receiver has 
been made by ereditors of the East End Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of this city, whose liabilities are given as $10,000, 
with assets between $4,000 and $5,000. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., July 17.—The Keyser-Muldon Company, 
lumber manufacturer and exporter, of this city, brought suit 
against the Southport Lumber Company, of Southport, for 
damages amounting to $200,000. Some months ago the Key- 
ser-Muldon CéOmpany bought immense tracts of land and a 
oneng at Southport, and the damage claim is in this connec- 
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Brooktyn, N. Y., July 25.—Joseph T. E. Litchfield and 
Henry Litchfield, lumber dealers of this city, have made a 
general assignment for benefit of creditors. 


Boston, MAss., July 25.—Schedules in bankruptcy were 
filed July 23 by the E. A. Carlisle & Pope Company, window, 
sash and door manufacturer, which has been in the hands 
of receivers since June 21, showing the concern’s liabilities 
to be $98,170.71, of which $93,897.64 is unsecured and its 
assets $137,022.75, of which amount $57,472.62 is for bills 
receivable and $60,000 in stock in trade. 


Des Moines, Iowa, July 27.—A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Sterling Box & Manufacturing 
Company, of this city. 


New York, July 26.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 


tiled against Plate & Dietz, cigar box manufacturers, 328 
East Twenty-sixth street, this city. 


OBITUARY 
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James W. Walker. 

JoLietT, ILu., July 25.—James W. Walker, proprietor of 
the Joliet Sash & Door Company, and formerly a well 
known contractor, was found dedd in bed at his home, 413 
Western avenue, Monday morning, July 18. Heart disease 
was the cause of his death. Mr. Walker was 65 years of 
age, and had been a resident of this city for the last thirty- 
five years. His first wife died ten years ago, and in 1906 
he married Miss Mary Schuitz, of this city, who survives him. 
Mr. Walker was a member of the Knights Templar, which 
society conducted the funeral services. Interment was in 
Oakwood cemetery. 





John W. Day. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26.—John W. Day, a prominent 
lumberman of this city for nearly 40 years, died July 21 
at Riverside, Cal., at the age of 77 years. He was the son 
of Leonard Day, well known in the lumber history of the 
upper Mississippi. As a boy he worked in the Maine woods 
with his father and in 1854 came West, living for several 
years on a homestead near this city. Then he returned to 
the lumber business and became a member of the firm of 
Leonard Day & Sons, which on the death of the elder Day 
became J. W. Day & Co. Mr. Day retired from business in 
1898 on account of ill health. His widow and three children, 
Mrs. F. J. Mackey, of Chicago, Mrs. David Willard, of 
Duluth. and Eugene H. Day, head of the E. H. Day Lumber 
Company, of this city, survive. 





H. Trinwith. 

Eureka, CAL., July 24.—After a severe illness of four 
weeks, H. Trinwith, auditor for the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany interests in this county, passed away at the Sequoia hos- 
pital in this city July 9. Mr. Trinwith was born in Min- 
eral Point, Wis., in 1868, and came to the Coast a number 
of years ago. Previous to his coming here, Mr. Trinwith 
had charge of the auditing department of the Astoria & 
Columbia River Railroad Company. The funeral services 
were held under the auspices of the Elks and Knights of 
Columbus, of which orders Mr. Trinwith was a member. In- 
terment was at Mineral Point, Wis. His mother and sister, 
both residents of Joliet, Ill., survive. 





Mrs, John W. Wells. 

MENOMINER, MICH., July 26.—Mrs. Wells, wife of John 
W. Wells, prominent Menominee lumberman, died Saturday 
morning, July 23, at the family home, 1207 Main street, 
after a long illness with rheumatic gout. Mrs. Wells had 
been an invalid for fifteen years. She was born at Dalhousie, 
New Brunswick, in 1848, was married in 1872 and came to 
this city in 1876. Before her illness, Mrs. Wells was an 
active worker along educational lines in the public schools 
and was one of the promoters of the first public library in 
Menominee. She was a member of the Presbyterian church 
ind a most charitable woman. Beside her husband, three 
sons and two daughters survive. Rev. Daniel E. Long, of 
the Presbyterian church, officiated at the funeral services, 
which were held Monday, July 25. 





J. A. Underwood. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WAUSAU, WIS., July 28.—J. A. Underwood, president and 
ictive manager of the Underwood Veneer Company, of this 
vity, died at St. Mary's hospital Wednesday, July 27. His 
ieath was due to pneumenia superinduced by old age and 
he effects of an operation performed a week ago. Mr. 
'nderwood was 73 years of age. He was a pioneer in the 
1anufacture of veneers and built up a business second to 
one in the state. He was active in the organization of the 
Vestern Veneer Manufacturers’ Association and served as 
is first president. About a month ago, Mr. Underwood and 
is wife celebrated their golden wedding a Be- 
ide his widow, six children, H. S. Underwood, of Boston, 
lass., A. W. Underwood, of Chicago, Mrs. H. 8S. Shedd, of 
vanston, Ill., Mrs. Lawrence Williams, of New York, and 


ie Misses Susan and Louise Underwood, of this city, sur- 
ve, 





: HYMENEAL | 


Flagg-Clark. 
Boston, Mass., July 23.—Miss B. B. Clark, who has 
‘n assistant treasurer for the Boston Lumber Company 
several years, resigned her position recently and was 
ted in marriage with Dr. J. S. Flagg, of this city. 
© wedding took place at Dr. Flagg’s summer home. 





Aschenfedler-Orr. 
SPOKANE, WASH., July 24.—Miss Cora Orr, daughter 
K. C. Orr, lumberman of this city, and Louise Aschen- 
'tler, also of this city, will be married at the home of 
‘he bride’s parents August 3. The attendants will be 
‘iss Edith Orr and Carl Grissen. 





Eubanks-Mathis. 

Monrog, La., July 25.—J. F. Eubanks, of the Gray- 
l'1g Lumber Company, this city, and Mrs. Nettie Mathis, 
o! Crowville, were married July 21 by Rev. J.‘U. H. 
Wharton, of the First Baptist church, this city. Mr. and 
its. Eubanks will reside in Franklin Parish. 





; Rand-Vandevoort. 
_NorvH ToNawanpa, N. Y., July 27.—Miss Winifred 
Vandevoort, niece of L. R. Vandevoort, of Smith, Fassett 
« Co., and Stanley F. Rand were united in marriage at 
the North Chureh of Christ July 26. The bride and 
ridegroom are members of North Tonawanda’s oldest 
and most highly respected families. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 31. 





General conditions in the lumber business seem to 
have been determined and settled for the season. The 
usual midsummer slack period has arrived, but the 
quietude is not any more pronounced than is common 
at this time of the year. All expect an early resump- 
tion of activity and a large fall trade. The yards 
report that business was rather quiet the first of the 
week, owing to rumors of a general strike of the 
Chicago Building Trades Council. Later reports, how- 
ever, show that the strike will not be general and that 
the carpenters will not join in the walkout, which has 
made the contractors feel more at ease, and business 
is going along as formerly. In the building woods 
the yards have had a steady drain all season, which 
has been especially notable in the two leading pines 
and hemlock. In respect to the hardwoods other than 
those used by interior builders, a general quietude pre- 
vails, but it is anticipated that the demand will be 
more active in the fall. 

Receipts of lumber by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended July 23 were 50,572,000 feet, as against 56,341,- 
000 feet for the corresponding period last year. The 
total receipts of lumber from January 1 to July 23 
by rail amounted to 1,454,203,000 feet, an increase of 
153,082,000 feet over the corresponding period of 1909. 
Shipments for the week ended July 23 amounted to 
17,532,000 feet, as against 19,422,000 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. Total shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to July 23 were 588,411,000 feet, as compared 
with 491,917,000 feet for the corresponding period in 
1909. Shingle shipments and receipts show decreases 
as compared with last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the 
Poard of Trade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JULY 23. 








YELLOW PINE 








’ Kiln Dried Flooring 
and Ceiling 
Rough and Dressed 
Timber and Plank 


Shipments by 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 


Cummer Lumber Co. 


, eee Office, 45 Broadway. New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


\ Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Lumber. Shingles. 
Bn +00+etaiasas eh aaeeee yee 50,572,000 9,961,000 
ME, s34e Gece adee sack eeices 56,341,000 14,134,000 
a ne 5,769,000 : 4,1 73,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JULY 23. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
EG «Sh cca be hwhaewiawe ne sen 1,454,203,000 247,977,000 
DEE S605 k02hsss080ba ce eens 1,301,121,000 302,326,000 
Of a 153,082,000 _—........- 
UE Sa asSaacebcuasae’ Obaesedes 54,349,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JULY 23. 
Lumber. * Shingles. 
I iad hones sas de ie bam te e'ib ye ai sok so 17,532,000 7,843,000 
EEE Sais d seeds s womrwsd eo Wa 19,422,000 11,339,000 
ree rere 1 ,890,000 Si 3,496,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JULY 23. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Di utbiurcnetnadssbaekd aed’ 588,411,000 244,515,000 
ME ise Road oven coke ses dee 491,917,000 271,219,000 
ee ee Ore ; 96,494,000 me. re al 
Decrease 


26,704,000 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 

during the week ended July 27 were: 
CLAass— : No. 


Value. 

Oe ee eae, 5 $ 2,700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 1038 274,750 

5,000 and under Saas 45 283,600 
10,000 and under SO eer 23 337,700 
25,000 and under a Sa 6 217,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 1 50,000 
Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse Company, 

4-story brick warehouse............... 100,000 





RE Vos ski teeta adh Ge Sas bis 184 $ 1,265,750 
Average valuation for week = ,879 
Totals previous week..........e.e0e. 171 1,138,250 
Average valuation previous week..... a 6,656 
Totals corresponding week in 1909.... 193 1,164,950 


Totals January 1 to July 27, 1910....6,294 
Totals corresponding period in 1909...5,624 54,420,005 
Totals corresponding period in 1908...5,110 32,606,545 
Totals corresponding period in 1907...4,888 40,839,065 
Totals corresponding period in 1906...4,871 40,715,915 
Totals corresponding period in 1905...3,902 36,287,515 
Totals corresponding period in 1904...3,190 23,765,445 
Totals corresponding period in 1903...2,963 30,674,120 


Northern Pine. 


SN th 





Chicago, Demand has not been as urgent during the 
week as wholesalers would have liked, but trade is 
good nevertheless for this season of the year. Build- 
ing operations continue to show activity in the city 
and surreunding country, and the promise of good 
crops is now nearer fulfillment and it is anticipated 
that the fall demand will set in with renewed vigor 
within the coming two weeks. Good lumber is scarce 
and values are firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand is reported very slow 
by all salesmen, and the season is unusually dull for 
two or three reasons, the main one being the extreme 
heat and dry weather, which has caused so much dam- 
age and so much uneasiness about the crops. Retail- 
ers are not disposed to enter the market for future 
wants at this time, though the yards are generally 
running very low on stock, because there is no indica- 
tion of upward price movement in the near future, and 
every one wants to see how the harvest turns out. 
Production is going to be much lighter than usual, 
































KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 








LOUISIANA RED 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. 
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When A Man's Fence Gets Like This 
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You Can Easily Sell Him One Like This 


Don’t you think you could sell Cyclone Fence as easily as other 
dealers with such an argument as this? Cyclone Fence lasts 
longer, looks better and is cheaper in the end. 

Now will you do this much, please? Just write for our special 
proposition on Cyclone Fences. Your field is immense and 
your profits large. There are many other reasons which will be 
worth your while to find out about, if nothing more. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., Waukegan, Illinois 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sule Manutactur 


#23 > SAGER PATENT AXES 
| Aun Dog Line Lumbermen’s SO Keres: 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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Just A Minute— 


that we may call your attention to the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


for making money in the “Southwest” where there 
are excellent locations for saw mills, furniture, stave 
and box factories, etc. We will give you specific 
data as to the logical needs, not wants, of 
any city or town located on the M. K. & T. Ry. 
upon application. 

R. W. HOCKADAY, 


Industrial Commissioner 
M. K. & T. Ry., 


T. L. PEELER, 
industrial Agent 
M. K. & T. Ry., 














LOCATIONS FOR 7 
Furniture Factories 
Woodworking Plants 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 








There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Industrial Commissioner 


G. J. CLAI Illinois Central R. R. 








a No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 
- 


HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 7i!,%x4 it to their advantage 








and this is a strong factor in the situation, which 
shows no weakness in prices. The movement to date 
has been heavier this year than last, the first half of 
the year showing an increase of 12.2 percent over 
the same period of 1909. 

Saginaw Valley. ‘The trade in pine lumber is steady 
and seasonably good, without notable features. The 
rail movement kolds up good with the exception of a 
single road on which a strike is on. The manufac- 
turers and dealers are optimistic as to thé fall busi- 
ness. The trade is calling for all kinds of building ma- 
terial and prices are firmly held. The box and sash 
and door departments are reported as good for the 
time of the year. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is very quiet and little new 
business appears to be in sight this week. Inquiries are 
few and are for small lots and particularly for the 
lower grades. Prices are firm as a rule, the only weak- 


reasons for their urgent disposal. 





New York. Better grades are reported somewhat 
firmer, but trade generally is very light. Suburban 
yards restrict their purchases to current wants, which 
are light. Local stocks are low. Box demand is quiet. 





Buffalo, N. ¥. There is not much stir in white pine. 
A few of the oldline jobbers stick to pine alone and 
are not interested in substitutes, but often the far 
western product is pushed in preference to white pine. 
Low grades are weak. 





Toledo, Ohio. There is a disposition to buy on a 
larger scale in anticipation of an increasing demand 
for all the better grades. Stocks are not large, but 
sufficient to care for present needs. Any increase in 
the local demand means a corresponding increase in 
orders from the mills. Prices are holding very firm. 
Receipts have been normal. Low grade material suit- 
able for box factories is plentiful. 





Cleveland, O. Stocks are moving slowly. Prices 
generally are holding firm, excepting the lower grades, 
which are unsteady. Considerable stock is being 
brought in by water. 

Eastern Spruce. 

Boston, Mass. The general tone of the market from 
a manufacturer’s standpoint is firmer than it was a 
week ago. Sawing has been reduced 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber a day. Buyers insist that they are being offered 
all the lumber they need at prices that have been rul- 
ing for the last two or three weeks and an occasional 
sale at a further concession is reported. Many of 
the concerns handling spruce in this market are begin- 
ning to talk a higher market. They base their ideas 
of an advance upon the smaller offerings which sooner 
or later must make themselves felt. Until there is an 
improvement in the demand it will be difficult to 
obtain higher prices. One wholesale dealer predicts 
that within thirty days prices will be fully $1 higher 
than they are today. There has been a fair call for 
frames 9-inch and under, which are quoted at $22.50. 
Random moves moderately at unchanged prices. 
Boards are in fair call. 











New York. New orders are scarce Cargo shipments 
are fairly heavy, but prices are irregular and buyers 
ean control the market. It is easy to get desirable 
sizes at short notice. The outlook for fall building is 
fair but retailers think they will be able to buy to 
better advantage, and ‘are unwilling to lay in much 
stock. Adirondack sizes are in fair demand, but whole- 
salers find less difficulty in getting mills to consider 
their business than they did two months ago, indicat- 
ing that supplies are larger. West Virginia stocks are 
in fair demand, but prices on low grades are off. 





Pittsburg, Pa. A slight improvement has been noted 
in the sales the last week and prices have steadied up 
to an extent that has encouraged the larger dealers and 
producers. The market is best in the East, and a 
good healthful demand is noted for clear and better 
grades of spruce and also for boxboard stock. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is report of slow trade in 
Adirondack spruce, especially if the dealer sells his 
stock mostly for crating, as some do, for there is a 
great deal of low grade lumber in almost all woods 
seeking a market in that direction and prices are made 
very low. Good grades of spruce for siding and house 
trim sell better at fair prices. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Demand for poles has quieted down to 
some extent, but the stocks available are not particu- 
larly large, and dealers do not figure that they will 
have more than they need to carry them through. 
Posts are a fair mover, but nothing to what is ex- 
pected during the course of the next month. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Producers all report a generally 
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dull condition in the market. With no special feature 


ness being shown in stray carload lots with special . 


anywhere. There is a light stock of posts in the large 
sizes, and they are still mostly in demand, while the 
3-inch stock is hard to move. Railroads are holding 
back on orders, #nd the pole business in this territory 
is also very light at the present time. 





Toledo, Ohio. Posts and poles are in good supply, 
as the result of liberal receipts both by water and rail. 
About 8,000 poles and 10,000 posts arrived a few days 
ago by water. Long poles are not plentiful, while 
there appears to be an unusual demand for the greater 
lengths. Prices are holding up well. Increased de- 
mand is expected for posts immediately after harvest. 


Hardwoods, 


Chicago. The hardwood trade is resting under the 
usual influence of midsummer. The best current de- 
mand is coming from the interior finish factories. 
The furniture industry has been quiet for a long time, 
and now it exhibits evidence of soon regaining much 
of its lost activity, as the orders placed at the exhibi- 
tions are said to have been large. The implement 
concerns are reported as being well provided with 
stocks since the outset of the season and have not 
been buying much owing to the scarcity and high 
prices of the woods they utilize. The operations in 
the South have been greatly handicapped by the 
recent wet weather. Stocks at the mills are not large. 
Small quantities of good oak are to be found ocea- 
sionally, but producers are inclined to hold their oak 
rather than to sell at the prices they are offered for it. 
Birch, maple, ash and elm lead in the northern woods. 
Plain oak, chestnut, cottonwood and gum have the 
call in the South. The condition with respect to sup- 
plies of all kinds of hardwoods is favorable to the 
maintenance of prices. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers report that some of the 
wise buyers are quietly placing orders, being satisfied 
that they will not be able to better present prices, and 
that later on they will probably have to pay higher 
quotations. Most consumers are holding off, however, 
on account of the general uncertainty regarding the 
crop situation and its effect on business. There is a 
fair call for birch, and while basswood is not strong, 
generally, the call for culls from box makers has been 
good lately and is an encouraging sign. 





St. Louis, Mo. The heavy rains of the last week 
have caused a general stoppage of production through 
out the hardwood belt. But stocks are scarcely nor- 
mal. The market is quiet, and prices are considerably 
off. 





Kansas City, Mo. Dry stock in all the upper grades 
is scarce with prices firm. With the exception of oak 
bridge plank the lower grades are moving slowly. 
Several firms report a strong demand for bridge plank. 





Memphis, Tenn. The trade is undergoing the mid- 
summer dullness and demand is limited. The general 
opinion is that the dullness is somewhat accentuated 
this summer, still most of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers are keeping their forces well employed. Some 
voluntary curtailing is being done by manufacturers 
and a number of mills are forced to close on account of 
the scarcity of logs. Prices are holding strong, owing 
to curtailment of production. The best demand is still 
for the upper grades of plain oak and all grades of red 
gum above No. 2 common. Sap gum is slow in nearly 
all grades and cottonwood shows little activity. How- 
ever, there has been some improvement recently in the 
box business and one transaction involving more than 
1,000,000 feet in low grade red gum has been put 
through. This was bought by one of the leading local 
box manufacturers for use in its factories in this city. 
Business in cypress is of small volume and occasional 
transactions are being put through in ash. Quarter 
sawn oak is comparatively slow and the volume of busi- 
ness in poplar is very much restricted on account of the 
limited offerings. A moderately good export demand 
for southern hardwood is reported, though the different 
outlets abroad are irregular, there being a good margin 
of profit with some countries and practically none with 
others. 








Nashville, Tenn. While the usual midsummer quiet 
continues on the local hardwood market, as reported 
last week, there are more inquiries and orders coming 
in than previously. While some are looking week by 
week for the beginning of fall activity, there are 
others who predict that it will not begin before the 
middle or perhaps the latter part of August. . Local 
stocks are reported fairly good. Prices continue firm. 
The market is beginning to look up. In the demands 
for the week poplar, oak and chestnut were the hard- 
wood leaders. The local market was without special 
features during the week past. 





New York. Hardwood stocks move slower than last 
month, and appearances indicate most urgent wants 
have heen supplied. Low grades are especially dull 
and inquiries for fall shipments lack the spirit of a 
month ago. While upper grade stocks are eagerly 
sought for, the market is dull. Plain oak, poplar and 
ash are among the strongest .stocks. There is a fair 
demand for maple and birch, but the market lacks 
snap. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. Continued demand is reported for the 
better grades of hardwoods and prices are very firm. 
Poplar, oak and maple are firm and chestnut is slightly 
better in demand. In the lower grades of oak and 
chestnut the market is quieter. Contractual ship- 
ments are being made steadily, but new business is not 
being booked so readily. Mine timbers and pit posts 
are in fair demand. Demand for hickory is small and 
buying limited to odd sales at high prices. High 
grades of ash also are in fair demand, but the lower 
grades are easier and selling at lower prices. Sales in 
all lines of these woods are much restricted owing to 
the small supply available. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is steady on a small scale, so 
that there is time to look after new stock for the 
expected fall trade. The lack of quartered oak throws 
the trade back to plain oak. The supply of chestnut 
and birch is short. 





Baltimore, Md. Considerable lumber is moving, but 
at prices that are not remunerative. The pressure to 
dispose of stocks is increasing and manifests itself in 
a tendency among the manufacturers to place stocks 
direct, instead of taking advantage of the services of 
the wholesaler. Oak and ash are holding their own 
fairly well, while common chestnut is not an easy 


article to dispose of. In the main, the demand halts, 


and an indisposition to buy is evidenced by the yards, 
many of which carry large stocks. The export busi- 
ness is unchanged. The forwardings on consignment 
are larger than they should be, and this enables the 
foreign buyers to shave prices. 





Boston, Mass. There appears to be a feeling among 
buyers that prices can not be maintained much longer. 
Manufacturers, however, say they are willing to wait 
for their price. The high values have turned some 
consumers from the better grades to cheaper selections. 
Demand has been good for wide poplar from automo- 
bile manufacturers. This has kept prices firm. The 
call for plain and quartered oak is fair and prices are 
well held. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Indications of a slight disturbance 
in the intense summer calm that has pervaded the hard- 
wood market of the Queen City for the last month are 
apparent. The furniture outlook is more encouraging 
than at any other time since April. Furniture manu- 
facturers have received much encouragement from the 
attendance and interest manifested in the great ex- 
hibits at Grand Rapids and Chicago, which are now 
closing. Among the hardwoed men of this city a feel- 
ing of confidence is apparent. The local hardwood 
yards are doing a light volume of trade with a shade 
of improvement in buying by local manufacturers. 
White oak, quarter sawed and plain, is meeting with a 
light demand. Red oak, and red and white mixed 
grades are meeting with a good demand for heavy 
bridge and car stock. There is more buying of quarter 
sawed red oak by furniture manufacturers, especially 
of No. 1 common, with a fair inquiry for ones and twos. 
Chestnut is quiet, especially for the upper grades and 
stocks on hand are sufficient. More life is shown in 
the demand for sound wormy chestnut with no change 
in prices from the early spring. Ash is selling well 
to the wagon and carriage trade. Hickory is meeting 
with a steady movement for carriage makers’ and 
wheel makers’ stock, with the supply fully equal to 
the wants of the market. Demand for red gum for 
furniture manufacturers and wagon trade is light, with 
a fair demand for boxboards. A slight showing of im- 
provement is noted in the demand for the export 
trade, though the buying is not heavy. 





Columbus, Ohio. Prices have been well maintained 
and there is a tendency to strength in this market. 
There has been some movement in the lower grades 
and trade has been satisfactory. Furniture factories 
are still slow in buying. Quartered oak continues 
carce and quotations for firsts and seconds range 
between $84 and ¢88. Plain oak is also strong and 
quotations are: Firsts and seconds, $51; No. 1 com- 
ion, $32; No. 2 common, $20. Chestnut is stronger, 
specially in the higher grades, and prices are: Firsts 
and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $34. Ash continues 
weak in every locality. Basswood is stronger, espe- 
cially in the higher grades. Hickory and walnut are 
quiet. 





Toledo, Ohio. Wholesale hardwood concerns report 
a strong demand for chestnut for interior finish, as 
well as for use in furniture factories. Oak also is 
very active. All the upper grades of hardwoods con- 
tinue searce. Good birch and maple are still hard to 
secure, and prices are very firm. No. 1 common in all 
kinds of hardwoods are short, while No. 2 and No. 3 
are to be had in sufficient quantities to meet all re- 
quirements. Local dealers are buying liberally, and, 
on the other hand, are doing a good business with 
Surrounding towns. Demand for manufacturing pur- 
poses has not dropped off, but, on the contrary, has 
shown some increase. 





_ Cleveland, Ohio. Demand is fairly steady in all 
lines of hardwood and prices are holding with cor- 
responding strength. The better grades of oak, pop- 
lar and chestnut still are most a sage, but quar- 
tered oak is not moving as might be expected. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Dealers are not having any 
trouble selling the best grade of hardwoods, and the 


slow movement of the lower grades continues. Thick 
maple is, very firm and hard to get. Eight-quarter 
birch for the automobile trade is also firm. Furni- 
ture manufacturers report satisfactory sales and indi- 
cations point to a steadily improving hardwood trade. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. Manufacturers are asking $18 for 2x4 and 
2x10 in lengths of 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet, delivered in 
Chicago, which is nearly as much as the dealers here 
are getting out of the yards. Piece stuff in short 
lengths is searce, while 18- and 20-foot lengths are in 
much lower supply than usual. The market gives indi- 
cations of strength as the fall trade approaches. 
Stocks are not heavy, but are sufficient for ordinary 
needs. Some manufacturers believe that the demand 
will reveal many weak places in assortments. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. Eastern buying of hemlock is slightly 
larger and prices have been fairly steady. In the local 
market the sales are not so large, but shipments on 
contracts are being made in a satisfactory manner. All 
the mills are running steadily and dry stock is still 
somewhat scarce. Inquiry for considerable hemlock is 
coming in, which may change conditions materially 
within the next thirty days. 





Boston, Mass. Manufacturers have not been forced 
to make sales at the sacrifice of values as stocks have 
not been burdensome at any time this year. In nearly 
every case buyers have been obliged to pay asking 
prices when in the market. Some buyers look for easier 
prices now that logs have begun to arrive at the booms 
in large lots, but manufacturers will not produce unless 
they can get fair prices. Eastern clipped boards are 
held at $19 to $19.50. Random is selling in some cases 
at $17 to $17.50. 





New York. Trade is dull and featureless. Stocks 
are plentiful at mill points and yards are able to ob- 
tain standard sizes and lengths without difficulty. 





Toledo, Ohio. A gradual strengthening has taken 
place in the last few days, in response to the better 
tone of yellow pine. The price tendency is toward ad- 
vance, but dealers are still hesitating in the placing of 
orders for fall trade. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. The situation presents no striking features 
from the standpoint of this market. Stocks are com- 
paratively plentiful, but prices at which manufacturers 
are holding their lumber are not promotive of*much 
buying, for the reason that most of the distributing 


markets are quiet. Firsts and seconds are holding’ 


their own in the quotations. 





Baltimore, Md. Low grade stocks are not being 
called for freely and the range of prices is relatively 
low, while the better grades, especially of wide lumber, 
are being eagerly sought and are disposed of without 
the slightest difficulty at attractive prices. If the low 
grade stocks realized better margins, the trade would 
be regarded as in good shape. As it is, the liberal 
profits on the high grades are absorbed by the absence 
of remunerative prices on the low grades, so that, 
striking an average, the producers of poplar are not as 
well oft as they deserve to be. 





New York. A good demand prevails for upper 
grade stock, but there is an easing off for cheaper 
grades. Export business is reported very quiet. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. While the hardwood market has 
been remarkably quiet there has been something doing 
in poplar all the time. The buying for the automobile 
trade has shown signs of weakening and stock suitable 
for ‘the auto business is not so promptly taken up. 
There is a rather limited supply of poplar boxboards, 
with a fair demand. Medium grade poplar is moving 
slowly, with a very light selling of the lower grades. 





Columbus, Ohio. This market is strong on good de- 
mand from automobile factories. Firsts and seconds are 
quoted at $60 at the Ohio river; No. 1 common, $35; 
saps, $43; No. 2 common, $25, and No. 3 common, $16. 





Tolodo, Ohio. This market has been more active, 
there being a good. demand for better grades. There 
has been @ good volume of business, but the cheaper 
grades are plentiful at irregular prices. Wide boards 
are leading the market in demand and price. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. The market continues to display a healthy 
aspect and is optimistic in tone. Coast representatives 
in this territory report a steady good demand for fir, 
spruce and cedar products. It is reported that the 
mills in Oregon and Washington are well supplied with 














The “Stronger-Than- The-Law” 
shoe is made in a specialty factory 
equipped with machinery especially 
adapted to heavy shoe making. 
The workmen employed are men 
who have made a life study of shoes 
suitable for rough usage. Several 
changes from old methods of manu- 
facturing heavy grade shoes have 
been made in this factory, changes 
which give the “ Stronger-Than- 
The-Law” Shoes a distinct advan- 
tage. 

Our Catalog No. 18, illustrating 
“Stronger-Than-The-Law” shoes, 
as well as the complete“Star Brand” 
line, will be mailed to rated mer- 


chants on request. 











OBERTS JORNSONE RAND SHOE 


MANUFACTURERS, ‘ST.LOUIS. 








Have Your Secretary 
Write Today 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


MEXICO, 


A Foreign Land a Step Away 


Maybe you would like .: Taxe a ‘Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Ou~ Neigiboring 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 
timber resources. 


You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 
tonio, Tex., in the same tri 

service via these tourist centers 
from St. Louis to Mexico City. 











‘MISSOURI 


7dr C.L.STONE B.H.PAYNE 
ABE == Pass. Traffic Mngr. Gen. Pass. Agent 
MOUNTAIN / ST. LOUIS 














Good Openings—} 


~ The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. ; 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the es- 
tablishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice . 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and ommy peal 
assistance will be rendered upon st regarding 

Write the undersigned for further informa- 
ton. 


GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 

















1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. oy 
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E- S 
A LITTLE HIGHER UP 


in the estimation of your prospective customer, is what you gain 
by sending in a perfectly smooth edged 


Peerless Book-Form Business Card 


How you can detach a card bound in book form and have no 
possible indication of its having been detached may possess 
some elements of mystery to you, but our patented process 
makes it possible and perfect. 





Send for Sample Tab and see for yourself Our 
There is card 
nothing in case 
jike it 


TEEL COMPANY 


_ PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K. HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AGENT ICA’ 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 








Engravers Plate Printers Die Embossers 
16-18 East Adams Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 850 BROADWAY i. 








Here's a good 
book for you, 
Mr. Retailer. 











For the first time in 
the history of the lum- 
ber trade, there is 
available in cheap and 
convenient form a 
compendium of plans 
* and information on the 
building of lumber 
sheds and other build- 
ings used in the retail 
lumber yard. The 
book, Lumber Shed 
Construction, by Met 
Mr. Saley’s New Book now off the L, Saley, covers all 
press; every lumberman should have phases of this subject 
a copy. Send in your order now. in a thorough manner 


The book is 8x11 inches in size, 176 pages, is printed on high 
grade sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian Linen. It will 
be sent prepaid to any address in the United States, Canada or 
Mexico, for $1,50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 

















Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 





offer unusual advantages to new estab- 
lishments. 

Dpenings now for machine shops, wood- 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of.a rich agricultural 
country. Write us about them. 


Full information upon request to 


GEO. BONNELL, Industrial Agent 
W432 c. & N.-W. RY., CHICAGO 


Woodworking Plant. Timber Lands 


A company owning saw mill and two handle factories, with 
complete modern equipment, and 2,400 acres of land in Miss- 
issipp!, will sell its entire holdings. .The factories are run- 
ning and paying dividends. The plant includes practically 
an entire village. One-half the land has been cut over, but 
still has a large amount of tie and other timber, the rest has 
been denuded of some white oak, but still contains about 
6,000 feet fine oak, hickory, poplar and gum to the acre. 
land valuable for farms, 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, 1366 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. c} 























orders and are confident of a prosperous trade during 
the balance of the year. 





Tacoma, Wash. Millmen report a seasonable vol- 
ume of business and a fair supply of orders on the 
books. The railroads are doing no buying. The east- 
tern demand is just about ordinary for July, with 
prices stationary in most instances. Locally there is a 
brisk demand and the cargo trade is in fair shape 
with Australia the principal offshore buyer. The quan- 
tity of lumber moving offshore is not as large as May 
or June. 


Seattle, Wash. This market continues dull. Manu- 
facturers are trying to hold prices firm and to a pretty 
good extent have been able to do so, particularly as 
many of them were well supplied with business taken 
some time before. Inquiries are coming in freely, but 
buying by the retail trade has been slow. However, 
railroad business has offset this to a certain extent. 
Spruce is in good demand and prices stiff. Offshore 
trade 1s good and coastwise business fair. 








Portland, Ore. The mills are operating steadily, but 
this being the time for the midsummer quiet, busi- 
ness is quiet. Prospects are promising, however, and 
a good fall business is expected. The foreign orders 
placed a few weeks ago are keeping several mills well 
oeeupied. Local demand continues very good for this 
time of year. The log situation remains unchanged. 





. Kansas City, Mo. The volume of fir and spruce is 
slightly below normal, but prices have not been 
affected. Redwood is in fair demand. Some advance 
fall trade in this material has appeared. Shipments 
from the coast have been coming through in much bet- 
ter time in the last month. 


——eweon" 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for white cedar is not heavy, 
the St. Lawrence river cut being sold to New England 
and New York city customers. Not much beyond a 
few posts and ties come down the lakes. Plenty of 
shingles are to be had. 





Western Pine. 


PLP OLE 

Chicago, California pine mills are supplying about 
a rormal amount of sugar pine and white pine for 
eastern shipment to fill the steady demand from the 
factories. This demand is steadily increasing. Inland 
Empire white pine is coming forward in larger quanti- 
ties than earlier in the year, and although the business 
in this territory for this product is seasonably quiet, 
prices have been in no way affected. 





Spokane, Wash. The western and white pine mar- 
ket is quiet this week, although the slack business 
has not affected prices. Millmen have decided to cur- 
tail the output for the present, but expect a fair fall 
trade in spite of unfavorable crop reports. Stocks are 
in fair shape and the mills are taking this opportunity 
of building them up and replenishing shorts. In- 
quiries are keeping up well and there is no material 
shortage in orders. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Representatives of the big yellow pine 
mills state that business is quiet, but they are all 
optimistic as to the future outlook of the trade. Con- 
siderable flooring, siding and ceiling has been sold this 
week in mixed carload lots at good prices. Yard trade 
has been good also, owing to the large amount of con- 
struction work which is being done in the city and 
immediate vicinity. Railway business, however, is 
dull as ditch water. Some of the car companies are 
shut down and many of them report that the railroads 
are practically out of the market and are making no 
provision to repair their old rolling stock and build 
new, which means that when the annual rush of wheat 
and cotton arrives the usual blockade may be expected, 
for many of the roads are in bad shape in the matter 
of equipment to handle this rush. Although some filling 
up of stocks at the mills has occurred lately, there is 
still a shortage and broken assortments at many mills, 
a condition which will be accentuated when the fall 
trade shall begin in earnest. Many of the big mills 
have their order books well filled up and have there- 
fore called their salesmen in from the road for the time 
being. 











St. Louis, Mo. The current month has shown a de- 
cided improvement in this market. Dealers generally 
have advanced prices and are holding them firm. These 
advances run from 50 cents to $1. One of the en- 
couraging features this week is a tendency on the 
part of some of those who bought at June rock-bottom 
prices to cancel their orders and place them with more 
responsible parties to secure the stock. Much of this 
low-priced business booked early in the season ean not 
be filled, especially car material. Heavy timber stock 
for bridges, ete., seems to be in greater demand this 
week, 





Kansas City, Mo.. Prices have stiffened in the last 
ten days, especially in items of dimension, 25 cents to 
$1. The general tone of the market is much improved. 
Some of the mills are backward about accepting orders 
for anything that they can not ship at once, and this 


is affecting the situation, as many of the dealers are 
asking for immediate shipment. The advance prices 
apply particularly. to straight cars of dimension, which 
for several weeks were offered at heavy concessions. 
Uppers .of all kinds apparently are plentiful and are 
offered at attractive prices, but an advance on the left 
hand side of the list is expected soon. 





Baltimore, Md. Reports of an encouraging character 
are few. Complaints about inordinate competition are 
numerous, and the figures offered by intending buyers, 
it is said, are very low. The Baltimore market has 
held out exceptionally well, the yards having been 
kept busy in connection with orders for immediate de- 
livery. Relatively large quantities of Georgia pine 
are being used in construction work, and the quotations 
have kept up well. The situation out of town is less 
encouraging. Salesmen from Baltimore who have been 
to New York and Philadelphia state that the yards 
are indisposed to place orders and offer prices far 
below those for which wholesalers are able to make 
delivery. Apparently, the mills are resorting more or 
less to strenuous expedients to move stocks, and a dis- 
position exists to force the movement. 


oes 


Pittsburg, Pa. Some of the larger dealers report 
signs of a slight improvement in demand and some 
fairly good sales made the last week, but prices are 
somewhat easier and mills are looking more earnestly 
for new business. Shipments are said to be very satis 
factory, however, and no delays have been met with in 
the filling of current contract orders by requests from 
the buyers. 





New York. Business is fairly satisfactory, but with 
the approach of fall and the expected settlement of 
railroad rate difficulties wholesalers anticipate a larger 
volume of orders. The situation has shown some im- 
provement in the last two weeks, but orders are still 
light and are restricted to current orders. Demand 
for flooring is fair, and roofers are somewhat light. 





Boston, Mass. Very little demand for flooring has 
been reported. Manufacturers generally are holding 
prices steady and some predict that there will be an 
advance before long. This does not appear to have 
any influence upon buyers. ' An occasional sale of floor- 
ing at prices showing a slight concession has been re- 
ported. Partition has not been in very good demand 
and prices have not been as well held as have the prices 
of flooring. 





Toledo, Ohio. The general tone shows considerable 
improvement. Flooring finish and a number of other 
lines are much firmer. Transient cars are plentiful, 
but they are being handled on a more satisfactory 
basis. Inquiries are more numerous, and orders are 
more frequent, while prices are closer to lists. Volume 
of business also shows some increase. Yard trade has 
been active, and all around the yellow pine situation 
there seems to be a better atmosphere than for weeks. 





Cleveland, Ohio. This market shows no improve- 
ment. Many transit cars still keep prices unsettled, 
and there is an apparent falling off in demand, due 
to the dullness of the summer season. In some stand- 
ard sizes of bill stuff there appears to be a trifle more 
strength owing to a scarcity of stock. Good narrow 
flooring and ceiling are having a fair demand and 
prices hold quite firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is still a fair volume of ac- 
tivity in yellow pine, with a good demand for all 
classes of building stock. It is thought that the com- 
ing Ohio Valley Exposition will add greatly to the 
influence of the yellow pine market at this point, as 
special efforts are being made to exploit yellow pine. 
The receipts by rail continue heavy. 


North Carolina Pine. 


PPPS OLS 


Norfolk, Va. ‘The general market for kiln dried pine 
is in fairly good shape. Inquiries and orders are in 
better volume. There is no evidence of weakness in 
prices on standard lines of stock. Air dried lumber is 
weak, principally on account of the variation occa- 
sioned by stain during the rainy weather of the last 
sixty days. The general feeling among manufacturers 
is of confidence, especially as there is no accumulation 
of stocks on hand worthy of mention. Schedules and 
inquiries are being handle conservatively. The larger 
manufacturers do not seem to be disposed to go too far 
along competitive lines. Demand for carlots of rough 
and dressed lumber continues satisfactory and prices 
are well maintained. 





Baltimore, Md. The movement as to quantity may 
be regarded as fair, but many orders are taken at 
figures in which profits receive little consideration. 
Some dealers even assert that sales are made at prices 
lower than the cost of manufacture. This situation 
has been taken advantage of in various instances by 
wholesalers to acquire large blocks of stock and hold 
them for a rise. It is felt that conditions in the near 
future will make it possible to dispose of such pickups 
to an advantage. “Meanwhile the additional purpose is 
served of getting these lots out of the market and to 
that extent reducing the competition with its attendant 
demoralization. The yards are buying in fairly large 
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quantities to meet the needs of the builders, but the 
business is limited to the more immediate requirements 
of the trade. Box grades are in good request, and large 
quantities of lumber are being used in this way. Prices 
have improved on this grade of stocks. 





Boston, Mass. Demand has been moderate for some 
time and prices vary according to the manufacturer. 
Producers who are really anxious for business have 
been willing to name lower figures. Sales have been 
made on private terms at low prices. One large dealer 
states that the price a buyer has to pay depends 
largely upon how badly the seller needs the business. 
Some dealers are asking $30 for rough edge, but few 
buyers can be found willing to bid higher than $29.50. 
Demand for roofers is quiet but sellers are asking 
$17.50 in some cases for 6-inch. 





New York. Considerable stock is offered for ready 
shipment and while reports indicate the curtailing of 
outputs at the south, yards have no difficulty in get- 
ting quick shipments of desirable sizes at shaded 
prices. - 





Cypress. 


PBPAPLADADIAD 


Chicago. Representatives of the southern mills and 
wholesalers report an improved demand for cypress 
through this territory. Some wholesalers say that 
they are having the best demand for cypress that they 
have had in months and that future trade is most 
promising. Tank material is in strong demand, with 
stocks low. Greenhouses are using considerable pecky. 


———eaeEeeeeee 


St. Louis, Mo. This market is quiet. Buyers are 
offering freely, but at prices that are not attractive. 
Produetion has suffered a backset on account of the 
heavy rains throughout the South. Stocks in retail 
and factory hands are low and there is no tendency 
to replenish. The only buying is of rush order stock. 





Kansas City, Mo. Cypress has not changed in price 
or volume for several weeks. There is an indication 
now that the trade will pick up and have a share in 
the general advance. The mixed car trade has been 
fairly steady with the demand well distributed. 





Baltimore, Md. Fair activity prevails, stocks being 
called for by builders in quantities that serve to keep 
the yards moderately busy. Inquiries are not numer- 
ous. Consumption, however, is sufficiently free to pre- 
vent accumulation and, while a slight easing off has 
taken place in sympathy with the decline in a few 
other, chiefly far southern, markets, the range of prices 
is well maintained, and no real depression is noted. 
There is every indication that the requirements in the 
way of cypress will keep up, as plenty of building is 
in progress. Stocks are large enough to meet current 
needs, and it is a characteristic commentary on the 
situation that large shipments of lumber are being re- 
ceived and absorbed without difficulty. 





New York. Inactivity in building makes the cypress 
narket dull, except at distributing centers. A larger 
ortion of smaller factory trade is supplies by deliv- 
ries from distributing yards. Mixed car trade is pick- 
ng up and wholesalers hope for a better run of busi- 
ess during September, but they think that new pur- 
hases will be light until the vacation season is over. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is seasonably quiet. The use 
cypress in this section is larger than ever before 

nd as white pine goes out it will find a still larger 
arket. Jobbers are not well agreed as to the best 
riety of the wood to buy, some getting best results 
m the cut of the big Louisiana mills and others buy- 
» farther east at lower prices and taking the risk 
getting poorer stock. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a good movement of 
ress building material, especially flooring, siding 
| interior trim. The market for heavy tank stock 
ight, with indications for an early improvement, as 
ic manufacturers look for an increased demand in 
fall and winter. 





‘oledo, Ohio. The bulk of the business is being done 
a satisfactory basis. Receipts have been normal, 
shipments prompt. Local stocks are in good work- 
order. ; 





leveland, Ohio. Demand for shop cypress has 
shown up better the last week and better business is 
in prospect. 


Shingles and Lath. 


_Chicago, With the little doing in red cedars, the price 
Situation is praetically unchanged. Trade in the country 
(listriets is quiet and what little demand is seen comes 
from the cities and suburbs. Clears are bringing $3.22 
‘o $3.27 and stars $2.74, Chicago basis. White cedars 
are, considering the season of the year, in good de- 
Mand, with prices firm. Lath still maintain their 
Strength, with values strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is quiet in the local mar- 
et and it does not show any particular feature. Deal- 
‘rs are not pushing hard for business, and the price 


quotations show no change. It is the farmers’ busy 
season and there is no occasion yet to stock up the 
country yards. Demand is spotted and orders are 
generally for one or two cars. 





Seattle, Wash. The red cedar shingle market is still 
unsatisfactory. There has been practically no change 
during the last week. Adverse crop reports in the 
Middle West have no doubt had a demoralizing effect 
on the buying from that section. As the fall business 
begins to come in dealers look for a quick strengthen- 
ing in shingle prices. 

‘Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue quiet 
and demand is slack with the market featureless. Some 
buying is being done right along and recognition 
is being given to the fact that the next move in 
prices will be an advance, making this a splendid time 
to buy. , There is no trouble getting shipments off. 





Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles have not 
shared in the general advance on lumber caused by the 
appearance of fall trade. A heavy line of transits 
has been keeping the market down. The number of 
transits, however, has decreased recently and the 
situation appears to be improving. 





Boston, Mass. Demand continues as unsatisfactory 
as it has been at any other time during the last two or 
three months. Many manufacturers show more 
anxiety to sell and sales of the best cedar extras have 
been made at lower prices. Quotations range at $3 to 
$3.25. Few buyers will pay the top price today. Lath 
also are selling in a moderate way. Few buyers are 
willing to anticipate their wants, although an occa- 
sional large order is reported. For 15-inch prices 
range from $3.60 to $3.65, and for 114-inch from $3.35 
to $3.45. 

Buffalo, N. Y. A report received this week from the 
Pacific coast gives the mill prices of red cedar shingles 
at $1.65 for stars, $2 for clears, $2.40 for Eurekas and 
$2.60 for perfections. This is the bare first cost, job- 
bers having to add buying commission, freight and 
their own profits to it, the report says that there is not 
likely to be any immediate change of these prices. 





Toledo, Ohio. Prices on red cedar shingles have de- 
viated but little, the bulk of the business moving at 
about $3.43, with occasional sales a trifle either .way. 
White cedar shingles have met a fair country call, but 
the market has been rather dull as a whole. Lath are 
maintaining the recent advance, and a splendid busi- 
ness is being done. There is sufficient lath of various 
kinds on hand to care for the trade, but the surplus 
is small. No decline is expected. 





Columbus, Ohio. The shingle market is slightly 
stronger in central Ohio, especially for the better 
grades of red cedar shingles. Building operations call 
for shingles in large quantities. Red cedar quotations 
are: clears, $3.45; stars, $2.90; Eurekas, $4.05. Lath 
remain steady and in good demand. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. More interest is manifest regarding coop- 
erage, as two or three firms have been buying up the 
scattering lots of white oil staves in anticipation of 
an active demand when the trade generally learns how 
small the stocks at the mills are, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. A few mills 
anticipate making some in the fall, but the prospects 
are good for better prices, contingent, however, upon 
a fair hog crop. The present depressed condition of 
all commercial business is likely to prevent much 
demand for oil barrels, which now have a growing 
competitor in iron barrels, the Standard Oil Company 
finding them more economical. A slight rise in lard 
tierces from 5 to 10 cents. There has been some 
decrease in the demand for butter tub stock, but no 
change in prices. Beer and whisky staves are subject 
to buyers’ offers. 


No. 1; 2814-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


net } 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 
net M 





Lad BhS.46 od n-0 6.0 bo Went es 049 00066 5's 9.00 e 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ae .06 to -061%4 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

nominal ...... a@ hw 0 atW0'0 60 04.9956 04re No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves. .........se00e 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 544-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per VaR No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .80 to 85 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to -50 

Ten-round hoop barrels.............seee. .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels................ .46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. . 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... .45 
BEOEE BORE, WOOD oc yess tend hicwscccecs 37 to 38% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Flat ash, 54%4-foot hoop, per M............ '4.75 to 5.00 

White oak oil staves, per M.............. 31.00 to 32.00 
Tiercs ROOMS .. occ cssccccs No demand 
Hickory box straps 10.00 ‘to 11.00 
NS eer Ere oe et rt ere 1.15 to 1.25 


te SND 0 5 bo 4b 9 F14d0 0454 aden seh -85 to -90 
Pork barrels, DOR 6 035 n8sbeesacees eseeee 90 to 1.00 
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How They Talk. 
We have had a 5 M’ Yellow 


Strand | 4" rope in service for six years 
on one of our road engines, without a 
break, other than the cutting off of 
worn ends, and anyone familiar with 
our logging operation, which is a very 
difficult one; realizes what this service 
means—especially when they have had 
experience with other lines on a similar 
engine at similar work, where it called 
for a new line nearly every year, with 
the exception of one line, which gave 
us two years’ service. As a result of 
this experience, we bought a second 5! 
134" road line and it has now been in 
use two seasons, and we defy anyone 
to point out on it any appreciable signs 
of wear. Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
Madera, Cal. 


Years of careful thought and 
experiment makes it as nearly 
perfect a cable as can be evolved 
by the brain of man and the re- 
sourses of the world’s mineral 
wealth. 

Every Strand 
of the 

Powersteel Cable 
is made of imported steel wire 
of a tensile strength of from 
240,000 to 260,000 pounds 
per square inch, and is extremely 


flexible. 
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PRINCIPALS ONLY. 
NO AGENTS. 





WE OWN AND OFFER FOR SALE 


300,000,000 Feet 


Well located, compactly blocked California 


Sugar and White Pine Timber 


On trunk line railroad in Northern California 


Price, $2.50 per M. 


Address “‘J 48’” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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| Wanted-Cmployees 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a good retail yard. Have had 12 years’ experience as 
manager of first class yards. Can handle any sized yard 
and show results. 
Address “H. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SECOND HAND CLEAN PINE LUMBER 


In carlead lots, $15.00 per thousand f. o. b. Milwaukee. 
2x6 and 2x8, 8 feet to 16 feet long, one side and two edges 
dressed. 

PFISTER & VOGEL LEATHER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WE OWN AND OFFER FOR SALE 
300,000,000 feet 
Well located, compactly blocked California 
Sugar and White Pine Timber, 
On trunk line railroad in northern California. 
Price $2.50 per M. 
shoe” ane" gots. No agents. 
Address ‘J. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





TIMBER, MILL AND TOWN SITE 


For Sale. 

25,000 acres of fine hardwood timber, located in Lawrence 
and Green counties, Ark.; is estimated to cut 150,000,000 
ft. of merchantable timber. Located along Cache river and 
the Frisco R. R., and another R. R. will be built through 
the timber, soon as sold. ‘There is a lot of fine virgin white 


oak on this tract. 

There is a large double band saw mill, which cost over 
$100,000.00, and the largest portion of a town site, consist- 
ing of about 50 houses, store building, hotel etc., all goes 
in on the deal. Mill site will be sold in fee, and the use 
of the houses will be given during the removal of the tim- 
ber. Will give sufficient time in which to remove the timber. 
For further en, write 

Ss. DOW ELL, Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the 94 inGostey of America,” which shows 
whi a Rpg have Addre 
A RICAN LUMBERMAN, “Publishers, 315 Dearborn 8t., 
cucaan 








WANTED-—POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK 
And office assistant. Have experience as inspector, yard fore- 
man, bookkeeping and some knowledge of shorthand. Prefer 
to locate in Virginia or N. C., near good school. Married and 
sober. Address . 

“EXPERIENCE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—PARTNER WITH $10,000.00 
In cash t» join in opening retail lumber yard, and take full 
charge of same. A fine opening in the best city in the west 
to make money. Addre ess 
“J. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WHOLESALE LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
As assistant sales manager, bookkeeper or general office man 
in wholesale yellow pine office. ‘Thirty-five years old and 
married. Seven years’ experience office and mill. Fair com- 
pensation to start. Will go anywhere. Stenographer also. 
Address “J. 51,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBER INSPECTORS 


And cargo tallymen on the Pacific coast are paid $5 a day 
and up. “The Practical Lumberman,” by Bernard, Brereton, 
a well known expert, contains all the necessary information. 
Correct methods of sawing timbers and octagon spars, how 
to figure all kinds of Pacific coast lumber, log rules, grading 
rules, standard weights and finished sizes etc. in Oregon 
pine, spruce, hemlock, cedar and shingles. Flexible cloth, 
119 pages, pocket size (4x6). Sent prepaid for $1. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Til. 





FLAT AND COAL CARS FOR SALE. 
34 ft. 40M and 50M capacity, rigid trucks, steel bolsters, 
air brakes, fine condition, ?—- delivery. 
R. K. PAPIN & C , Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—SAW FILERS AND MILL OWNERS 
To get a copy of the little book that explains the best secrets 
to prevent saws from cracking. Have run saws as much 
as two years without a crack. The ‘“Anti-crack and fast 
cutting saw’ prepaid to any address for $1.00. 

J. F. NEWMAN, Greenville, Fla. 


WANTED-—ONE, 35 TO 40 TON S. G. MOGUL OR 


10 wheel locomotive, short wheel base, small drivers, good 











repair. Address “J. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED 
7 miles 25 and 35 rail. 12—8 wheel log cars. 1—15 to 
25-ton locomotive. ae 7 loader. All standard gauge. 
Address “J. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

Want a new stock of lumber, shingles, etc. ? 

Want new or second hand machinery? 

Want engines, boilers and equipment? 

Want electric machinery of any kind? 

Want locomotives, cars, rails etc.? 

Want a retail yard or manufacturing plant? 

Want anything? Write to the Want & For Sale Depart- 
ment of ‘the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We can help you and 
would be pleased to hear from you, 


oe 





WANTED—ORDER'CLERK 
Experienced in entering orders for millwork from plans. 
HARTY BROS. & HARTY, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 
On mill-work. Give > of experience, salary wanted etc. 
ELIAS & BRO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN AS FOREMAN 
In sash and door factory, to take charge of the bill cutting 
department, working from details. Manufacturing from 
yellow pine, cypress and oak; location of plant in South, 
town 50,000 inhabitants. Good job to the right party ; must 
come well recommended. Write fully. 

Address “J. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
Lumber specialty mfg. able to handle men and machinery 
and invest $1,000 to $5,000; prefer man not over 40, hav- 
ing knowledge of business that is profitable and has proved 
success. CANNON LUMBER & BOX CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can a you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, Buyers, inspectors, salesmen, a ste- 
nographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales fman- 
agers, yard foremen, mill a manfiigers of de- 
partments, if you want a si ation of wonld like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED LADY 
Lumber stenographer. Write immediately, giving references, 
- and salary expected. Location, city in northern Wiscon- 
3 Address “J. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED—CIRCULAR SAW MILL 
Good repair; about 60 H. P.; all complete. 
J. H. WARD, Lawrenceville, Ill. 


WANTED— FIRST CLASS SAW FILER 
For mill with two ey cutting band saws: healthy loca- 
tion. Address . 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY 
Competent bookkeeper and accountant for large Chicago 
suburban yard. State age and experience. 
dress “J. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EVERY LUMBERMAN SHOULD POSSESS 


A new 5th edition Actuar It. takes the place of the old 
3d edition, now out of print. This new edition shows the 
feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 2,000 pes., and the amount 
from $6 to $75 per M feet of an quantity. The results 
are there ready for use. The fourth edition of the Lumber- 
man’s actuary has cut-in index, and contains numerous 
tables that are of great value to the retailer. Bp $3.50 
for cloth and $4.00 for leather bound copies. For sale by. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St 











Chicago. 
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